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FOREWORD 

To MAKis it easier for business men, officials, teachers, 
and students to understand New York Harbour and to 
demand the utmost competence of New York as a port, 
is the main purpose of this book. It is written from the 
experience and studies of a Surveyor of Customs of the 
Port, responsible for directing nearly two thousand Federal 
employees in applying America's policy to the business 
whidi enters and leaves America's first port. 

First to be discovered, first to be occupied, first to be 
fought over for its advantages, first in the world in volume 
and value of commerce, the Port of New York is first in its 
lessons for America's future and first in immediate im- 
portance to world trade. 

The third decade of the Twentieth Century will begin 
with almost half of the colossal foreign trade of the United 
States of America going out from and coming in through 
the Port of New York. 

Few American citizens are untouched by this port. 
Civics, history, government cannot do without it. It can 
be outvoted, but it cannot be outled in ability to help or 
hamper progress in our country. 

The history in these pages is not new except in the use 
which is made of it, namely, to show that the great popula- 
tion which centres about the Statue of Liberty b not 
merely America's largest city plus forty neighbouring New 
Jersey cities, but is America's meth>polis and the world's 
metropolis because it is also a port and the world's great- 
est port. Oft-told tales about the purchase of Manhattan 
Island from the Indians for twenty-four dollars, the 
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FOREWORD 

wooden leg and even more combustible temper of Peter 
Stuyvesant, the persistence of the primitive instinct to 
resent customs duties, and the civic blunderings of Tam- 
many and anti-Tammany are here retold for the purpose 
of driving home the fact that from its earliest settlement, 
through the centuries of its growing pains to its present 
predominance, the Port of New York has been first and 
foremost a port in everything except in the thought of 
America's statesmen, who gave little attention if any to 
this important fact. 

Stories of its past — ^the early discoverers, Dutch and 
English occupiers, pirates, and privateers, attempts to 
prevent smuggling, growth in commerce, growth in mer- 
chant marine, its defences and its value to the nation in 
war time — ^throw light upon the road ahead, upon the na- 
tion's need for more intelligent handling of America's first 
port, and upon the unsolved problems of the port. The 
important improvements are listed under the five agencies 
responsible for making them: cities within the port area; 
New York and New Jersey State governments; the Federal 
Government; the projected bi-state unified port control; 
and extra governmental agencies through which the pub- 
lic's demands and needs are voiced. Only eternal vigilance 
by business men, educators, officials, and statesmen, will 
keep the Port of New York continuously fit for the work 
which it will be called upon to do for the nation as well as 
for the world at large 

Schools and colleges are urged to teach the vital truths 
of port management, not for the sake of satisfying an 
antiquarian interest but to prepare students for future 
helpfulness. Chambers of commerce, merchants' associa- 
tions, boards of trade and transportation, and individual 
shippers are urged to establish complaint and suggestion 
departments as well as publicity bureaus with respect to 
America's ports for America's sake rather than for the 
mere profit which such educational advertising will 
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FOREWORD 

inevitably bring to the business which centres in ports. 
Improved facilities are urged for handling commerce — 
for wei^iing carloads by the ton instead of by the hundred- 
weight, for lifting huge loads by derricks instead of by 
hand, for unloading cargoes in one day instead of five — 
not merely as baits for increasing commerce, but as 
fundamental necessities for lowering the cost of living and 
increasing opportunities for American labour. 

The new and conspicuous part which our country must 
take in keeping the world free for Democracy demands 
that all our ports be world ports. Mistakes, waste, undemo- 
cratic policies at these ports will afiFect not only our 
own wedfare everywhere but the world welfare as well. 

In all probability the Port of New York could not, in 
a generation, lose its leadership, no matter how incom- 
petently it might handle its share of world business. In 
all human certainty, however, the Port of New York, by 
failing to correct present glaring deficiencies, and by failing 
to fill in the gap between its own facilities and the greater 
facilities of competing ports in Europe and South America, 
may incalculably injure and hamper American industry 
and world industry. 

Moreover, the holders of property, the doers of business, 
and the drawers of wages in Greater New York cannot 
afford longer to blink the fact that every time a great 
business goes to another location because of New York's 
mistakes and unattractiveness, the earning power of labour 
and capital in New York is injiu-ed and depreciated. 

Statesmanship^ business foresight, yes, just plain, 
ordinary common sense, show that New York must awake 
to the fact that it is not merely a populous city, not merely 
a great manufacturing centre, not the much-advertised 
great white way of allurement, but first and foremost a 
port. 

Thomas £. Rush. 

New York, January 15, 1920. 
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The Port of New York 

CHAPTER I 
America's First Port Is Yours 

If each of us is a part of all he has met, as 
Temiyson says, then America's first port is prac- 
tically a part of every American. Progress made 
here will make life easier and more enjoyable for 
the miners of Pennsylvania, the farmers of the 
Dakotas, and the mountaineers of Tennessee. 
Obsolete facilities, reactionary policies, and dila- 
tory tactics at the Port of New York will make 
life less endurable and less enjoyable for the 
schoolboy of Kansas, the button maker of Con- 
necticut, and the fiction writer of Indiana. 

The area most directly conscious of the part 
which the Port of New York plays in its daily 
living is shown by a map of the district. In 
this area live over six million people, more than 
6 per cent, of the country's population. Any 
surplus product within this territory for which 
loarkets are sought in Europe or Latin-America 
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THE POET OF NEW YORK 

can be caxried to the sea more quickly and more 
economically through the Port of New York than 
through any other port. Any articles of com- 
merce from outside our coimtry, such as coffee 
from Brazil, rubber from the East Indies, gowns 
from Paris, silver knives from England, can 
come into any part of this territory more ex- 
peditiously and with less expense through the 
Port of New York. 

When forty thousand carloads of freight were 
congested in the railroad yards of the New Jersey 
side of this harbour, it meant not only that our 
allies in Europe and our own soldiers must wait 
for desperately needed munitions and food, but 
it also meant that throughout the United States 
home-town railroad sidings were piled up with 
freight for which cars were lacking, and that 
thousands of homes needed food and clothing 
which could not be obtained until cars at the 
seaboard were unloaded and returned. 

When the rubber makers of Akron and workers 
of Cleveland read the news in the papers of their 
own town that the longshoremen or harbour 
masters or railroad employees of the Port of New 
York were threatening a strike within twenty- 
four hours thereafter, they ought to reflect, as 
perhaps most of them did not, that a tie-up in 
New York might easily, within a few days, throw 
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AMERICA'S FmST PORT IS YOURS 

out of employment the workers in their own 
towns. 

When the receiver for Brooklyn's Rapid Tran- 
sit System announces that he will not meet 
labour leaders or conmiittees representing the 
union labourers in his employ, his decision af- 
fects not merely the sentiment of labourers 
throughout the land, but also materially affects 
their prospect of continued labour at reasonably 
high wages. Similarly, when the Mayor of New 
York announces, as he did on April 15, 1919, that 
the receiver has rescinded his refusal to meet 
with the labour committee and has promised 



such a meeting, that message bears directly on I 



the earning and collective bargaining prospects 
of labour from coast to coast. 

As stated frequently in these pages, the in- 
fluence upon the rest of the country's prosperity 
which is exerted by New York with the neigh- 
bouring cities that make the Port of New York 
is due not merely to the fact that it is our largest 
port of entry and departure, but also to the fact 
that it is already a community of more than six 
million people. Labour difficulties, business defi- 
ciencies, governmental short-sightedness in other 
places may be just as serious in principle, but are 
less serious in effect because the nmnbers depend- 
nig upon the sanity, industry, fairness, and pros- j 
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THE PORT OF NEW YORK 

perity of six mUlion people at our first port 
vastly exceed those influenced by any other 
territorial combination of forces in this country, 
if not in the world. 

No one has ever suggested that any other 
centre of population in America would displace 
the Port of New York from its position as 

First in commerce. 

First in financial operations. 

First as arbiter of styles. 

First as a magnet for recreation and for what is 
called "Society," 

First in its educational influence, 

First in its news productivity, 

First as a publishing centre, and 

First in the interest of its editorials. 

You may not like New York; you may never 
have seen it; you may feel sure that you never 
will see it; you may not, to your knowledge, ever 
purchase an article from or sell articles in or to 
New York; nevertheless, in the things you wear, 
the things you eat and drink, the pleasures you 
enjoy, the books you read and the moving pic- 
tures you see, you are being influenced by what 
happens there. Every improvement which 
cheapens the cost of goods handled through this 
port increases the price of what you sell and 
decreases the cost of what you buy. It is for 
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AMERICA'S FIRST PORT IS YOURS 

this reason that the story of the Port of New 
York, its past, its present needs and possibilities 
are discussed here from the broader standpoint 
of national welfare and not from the narrower 
standpoint of port prosperity alone. 

Since America's first port is yours, since it 
affects your earnings, your enjoyments, and your 
opportimities, it is obviously not fair to yourself 
to leave its management entirely to the small 
fraction of workers who live at the port itself. 
If you live in the Middle or Far West, or Far 
South, or elsewhere outside its limits, you cannot 
bring your intelligent interest to bear at the polls, 
except to ask congressmen and senators to vote 
for needed port improvements; you will probably 
not feel like writing letters of criticism to city or 
state officials in some measure responsible for the 
port; you can, however, materially promote your 
own interest by mf orming yourself with regard 
to ix)rt problems, and by contributing to the 
public knowledge and public discussion of port 
services. For the same reason that New York 
business men know that their profits are larger 
when they please out-of-town patrons. New York 
and New Jersey port officials are apt to give more 
heed to praise, suggestion, and criticism from the 
outside than to the same praise, suggestion, or 
criticism from within. 
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CHAPTER n 
Birth, Christening, and Youth 

"As THE twig is bent so is the tree in- 
clined," applies to America's first port. New 
York, whose early days were prophetic minia- 
tures of those characteristics by which, in a 
colossal degree, it is known to the Twentieth- 
Century world. 

Do newspapers, educators, civic agencies, and 
business corporations quarrel over discoveries 
and leadership in and for New York? What 
more can we expect of a harbour of which the 
Dutch, the Spanish, the French, and the English 
claimed original discovery! 

Are drivers of business trucks and pleasure 
cars in constant fear of running over pedestrians 
in congested streets? Blood will tell; the first 
white man to enter this harbour suffered because 
he was in constant danger of running down 
Indian boats filled with sightseers who were 
characteristically willing to risk a few lives in 
order to be first to see a new show. 

Is this port proud of its polyglot population? 
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BIRTH, CHBISTENING, AND YOUTH 

Remember that while still a village it was al- 
ready polyglot. 

It may not be true that there is nothing new 
under the sun, but it certainly is true that there 
is very little in and about New York to-day 
which has not its first cousin of one, two, or three 
centuries ago. Promoters — and until they proved 
their case, promoters as wild as any who have 
recently sought New York capital for develop- 
ing oil wells in Texas, potash beds in Virginia, or 
airplane factories in Ohio — ^persuaded Spanish 
and Dutch financiers to back voyages of explora- 
tion to this harbotu*. Had O. Henry lived in the 
year 1523 or 1609 he would have found not one 
but many a prospectus of fortimes obtainable 
in the Port of New York which would have made 
some of his famous gold bricks look like real 
money. The money grabbers and profiteers of 
our day can seldom equal the big dividends 
of 400 per cent, which rewarded the rich and in- 
fluential backers of Henry Hudson. Even the 
padrone system, against which oiu* modem re- 
formers were compelled to be vigilant almost to 
the time of the recent war, had its counterpart 
in the patroon system of early New York. 

Present-day tendencies to concentrate power 
in the hands of an individual, a commission, or a 
board is but repeating governmental decrees 
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THE PORT OP NEW YORK 

of the years 1683 and 1686 which dissolved the 
General Assembly of the province of New York 
and deprived the people of any further represen- 
tation in the passing of laws or in taxing them- 
selves. A three-century-old analogy is found 
in present-day competition between New York 
City and the Jersey City Meadows which are 
attracting great industries and rich investments 
away from the east side of the harbour, in the 
action of the Indians nearly two himdred and 
fifty years ago who deserted New York for the 
better markets in New Jersey, where instead of 
high taxation there was no taxation at all. 

All of which emphasizes the fact that New York 
began with a desire for commerce; was seized 
by one nation from another because of lust for 
commerce; was governed and misgoverned with 
a view to commerce; and grew to its present 
stature by serving commerce. 

Henry Hudson is the first of a long line of 
distinguished discoverers who, while contributing 
to New York's fame, have made themselves 
famous by rediscoveries. Unlike many others, 
Hudson attained success without building a 
family fortune, and held his fame without be- 
coming infamous. For entering this harbour 
in the year 1609, all Americans must always be 
grateful to Henry Hudson. At the same time 
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BIRTH, CHRISTENING, AND YOUTH 

we cannot be fair to history unless we remember 
two other explorers, Giovanni Verrazano, a 
Florentine, and Estavan Gomez, a Portuguese, 
who preceded Hudson by nearly one hundred 
years. 

It was in the year 1523 that Verraziino, the 
first discoverer, came, saw, and recorded in a 
letter the earliest known description of the Port 
of New York and its "curious" inhabitants. 
At that time all the adventurous speculators of 
the world, kings, scientists, navigators, and ex- 
plorers, were looking for a short water route to 
Cathay. Although a Florentine, Verrazano seems 
to have been just the kind of man who would 
attain his objective in New York. He was 
quite at home in the uncertain waters of the 
Mediterranean and was particularly noted for 
daring, initiative, thoroughness, and genius 
for handling men and situations. With his 
other accomplishments, he was apparently a 
good salesman because in the year 1523 he was 
hired out to Francis I of France as a privateer 
against the ships of Spain, applying his energies 
particularly to vessels returning from Mexico 
laden with treasure confiscated from Monte- 
zuma. His biographers finish the pictiu^e of a 
typical New Yorker by claiming that in addition 
lo his salesmanship, privateering and profiteer- 
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THE PORT OF NEW YORK 

ing* exploring, and confiscating, he was of a 
"benevolent and generous nature." 

It was on April 15, 1524, when Verrazano 
readied Sandy Hook with four boats and fifty 
men. Like other subsequent discoverers of the 
harboiu*, this first discoverer found the people 
"friendly and unafraid," a trait which has dung 
to customers and traders in the Port of New 
York to the days of Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingf ord. 

As these first white salesmen approached the 
shores of Manhattan, they found parader^ 
"dressed out with feathers of birds of various 
colours." They came toward the discoverers 
"with evidence of delight, raising loud shouts of 
admiration and showing us where we could most 
securely land with our boat." A squall struck 
the navigators, who returned to their ship and 
sailed out of the harbour "greatly regretting to 
leave the region which seemed so commodious 
and delightful and which we supposed must also 
contain great riches, as the hills showed many 
indications of minerals." The departure was 
not too hasty for Verrazano to discover that 
fruits and flowers were growing luxuriantly; 
that brooks and rivers teemed with fish; that the 
soil was fertile and growing lavish crops; that 
game was numerous and varied, and that nut 
trees were plentiful. 
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BIRTH, CHRISTENING, AND YOUTH 

From maps then drawn for a report made to 
the King of France in July, 1524, we find that 
Verrazano sailed out between Sandy Hook and 
Coney Island, along Rockaway Bay, just outside 
the southern shore of Long Island, to a place 
now identified as Block Island, where he was 
prevented from landing by violent weather. It 
is a coincidence which seems almost prophetic 
and fatalistic that this agent of big capital seek- 
ing conquest found refuge from the squalls of 
New York in the calm waters of Newport, where 
by "imitating signs of friendship from the na- 
tives, the visitors inspired confidence and gained 
a welcome which permitted them first to ap- 
proach near enough to toss hawkes, bells, and 
glass beads and toys of various kinds," after 
which the natives, " very much pleased with their 
presents, boarded the ship without fear." The 
Newport women were found "very graceful, 
of fine countenance, and pleasing appearance 
in manners and modesty." 

In and about Newport, the foreign visitors 
found the climate delightful and the soil adapted 
to the cultivation of "com, wine, or oil," while 
easily obtainable were "apples, plums, filberts, 
stags, deer, and lynxes." Unlike those of the 
present day, however, the father and whole 
families, sometimes as many as twenty-five or 
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THE PORT OF NEW YORK 

thirty, dwelt together in one cabin and lived by 
hunting and fishing. Without wishing to cany 
the analogy to unseemly lengths, the following 
quotation is given to help the New York and 
Newport of the present day to reflect upon their 
indebtedness to Verrazano, and to pray for 
other equally generous historians : 

It seemed to us that they had no religion nor laws, nor 
any knowledge of a first Cause or Mover; that they wor- 
shipped neither the heavens, stars, sun, moon, nor other 
planets; nor could we learn if they were given to any kind 
of idolatry, or offered any sacrifices or supplications; or 
if they have temples or houses of prayer in their villages. 
Our conclusion was that they have no religious belief what- 
ever, but live in this respect entirely free. All of which 
proceeds from ignorance, as they were very easy to be 
persuaded, and imitated us with earnestness and fervour 
in all which they saw us do as Christians in our acts of 
worship. 

The second discoverer of America's first port 
was Estavan Gomez, who followed Verrazano 
in the year 1525. Gomez sailed along the Hud- 
son far above the Palisades and gave it the name 
of Rio de las Mordanns — ^River of the Mountains 
— which for purposes of poetry and promotion 
would have served modern New York better 
than its present name, the Hudson. There Is no 
special reason for remembering Gomez except 
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BIRTH, CHRISTENING, AND YOUTH 

that he represented a rival prospector and that 
he himself was a promoter from Portugal. 
^ Thus within a period of twelve months we have 
Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal assuming 
credit for the discovery of New York; France and 
Spain through their capital, Italy and Portugal 
through their promoting acumen. How natural 
it seemed, from the first, for New York to be a 
polyglot city of international competition! To 
the careful student of discoveries, the name of 
Gomez suggests the earliest " Baedeker " for the 
American coast. In fact, it was the Gomez map 
which Hudson used when he threaded the 
needle's eye into New York Harbour. 

The year 1609, an EngUshman named Henry 
Hudson, and Dutch capital are three sides of a 
triangle which are indelibly associated in the 
American mind with the discovery of America's 
first port. This was eleven years before the 
MayjUywer landed at Plymouth Rock, and but 
two years after the first English explorers landed 
at Jamestown, Virginia. 

Hudson soon progressed into the rdle of an 
international character, for the reason that when 
English capital had failed and French capital 
had refused to sustain his enterprise the Dutch 
East India Company backed him with its money, 
its conunercial power, and its social influence. 
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THE POET OP NEW YORK 

The commander of the Half Moon had the 
vision to anticipate the million or more visitors 
to America's first port, each year, in finding it 
'^a good land to fall in with and a pleasant land 
to see." The explorer's verdict was that the 
newly found comitry was rich in fur-bearing 
animals, its waters teeming with fish, its soil 
" the finest for cultivation that I ever in my life 
set foot upon, cmd the situation well adapted for 
shipping.^* Hudson guessed better than he 
knew, too, when, upon his return to Holland, he 
reported that the hills back of this locality, so 
well adapted for shipping, might contain '^ mines 
of precious metals." 

Fortunately for America's development, the 
merchants of Holland saw immediate profits in 
abundant furs at slight cost and did not waste 
their capital and their energies in searching for 
mineral mines. While the year 1613 was noted 
for six expeditions sent out from Holland, the 
following year, 1614, when the Dutch Govern- 
ment granted a charter to the United New Neth- 
erland Company for the development of what 
was then, and for forty years thereafter, called 
New Netherland, marked the real beginning 
of systematic trade development. A recognized 
system of exchange was adopted as a result of 
which so many beads or so much rum were given 
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for a certain number or kind of pelts, e. g., six 
wampum to a penny, three hundred and sixty 
beads to a fathom, etc. The trading basis al- 
ways insured so little to the Indian that the 
great profits to the Dutch in furs were a growing 
incentive for increase in their commercial in- 
terest and enterprise. 

True to their capitalistic type, the parent 
charter was taken over by a stronger commercial 
body after the hazard of pioneering days had 
passed; under it exclusive privileges were given 
for trading, making treaties, maintaining courts, 
and employing soldiers. 

The famous trade by which these Dutch ex- 
ploiters secured all title from the Indians to what 
is now Manhattan Island for about $24 at pres- 
ent rates took place in 1626. It is not surpris- 
ing that the Indians preferred beads, buttons, 
and other trinkets instead of gold coin, when we 
realize that they had no knowledge of the value 
of gold coin or its equivalent but an aboriginal 
delight in beads, buttons, and trinkets. 

Three facts we should not forget: the first real 
estate deal in New York City was for value re- 
ceived, a fair exchange and no robbery; the price 
paid was in goods, and that price was more for 
its time than any one could get to-day for this 
same real estate with only Indians inhabiting it. 
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For fifty years after 1614, when trade began 
in earnest at this port, it was New Netherland, 
farmed out by the Dutch Republic to incor- 
porated private capital known as the West India 
Company. In the year 1619, exports, practi- 
cally all in furs, totalled $52,000, and goods pur- 
chased, mostly in beads, axes, knives, and gaily- 
coloured clothes, totalled $45,000. Such totals 
seem small when we realize that the export trade 
in furs in 1918 amounted to $25,000,000. Never- 
theless, they were enormous for a handful of 
white men dealing with Indians who depended 
upon hunger as the main incentive to go trapping 
and upon their wits, rude stones, and primitive 
wooden devices for catching the game which the 
white man wanted. 

Shy and fickle, then as now, capital wanted 
some guaranteed permanence, and obtained in 
1629 a charter of privileges and exemptions 
which established a semi-feudal system of pa- 
troons, or feudal chiefs, each with his own 
"estate" and with much coveted exemption 
from taxation for ten years. Then as now, big 
business men thought of taxation as a burden 
rather than as an investment and cheerfully 
incurred great expense in the effort to avoid 
taxes and to conceal their ability to pay the same. 
In return for the title and privileges of patroon, 
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the wealthy merchants of 1629 and later were 
under contract to "satisfy" the Indians for the 
land taken; to plant a colony of fifty persons 
above fifteen years of age within four years; to 
provide a minister and schoohnaster for the 
colony as soon as possible and '^ until that is 
done a comforter for the sick," — a forecast of 
]V£anhattan's later leadership in house-to-house 
nursing, reduction of infant mortaUty by educa- 
tion of mothers, and universal free schools. 

Not satisfied with the apron strings which the 
West India Company assigned to them, the 
patroons found fur trading more valuable than 
colonizing, and scoured the adjacent country up 
the rivers into the woods and along the shores, 
with the result that they became involved in a 
long dispute with the holding company; one 
privilege after another was taken away from 
them, culminating finally in the recall of Gover- 
nor Peter Minuit in 1633. 

The first professional clergyman and the first 
professional schoolmaster came in 1633. The 
importance attributed by historians to the fact 
that these two gentlemen were properly ac- 
credited, makes us wonder if then as now 
unfrocked clergymen and unlicensed school- 
masters were seeking a market. For no reason 
connected with the arrival of these two special- 
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ists in human conduct, international troubles 
began in this same year — ^the English wanted to 
trade, the Dutch refused a Ucense, international 
names were called, the English hoisted their flag 
and defiantly sailed up the river to Fort Orange, 
now called Albany. A mere layman in history, 
with some legal training and slight acquaintance 
with the give and take of politics, wonders what 
would have happened if the Dutch, instead of 
forcing this conflict by denial of a license, had, 
by giving a license, compelled the English to 
acknowledge the Dutch sovereignty. 

Although modern time sheets and other ef- 
ficiency devices were not yet introduced in their 
present refinements, it is interesting to know 
that two different Dutch governors lost their 
official positions, the first. Van Twiller, 1639, 
for failing to keep in close touch with his board 
of directors, omitting to make written reports 
with due regularity, producing no profits, and 
failing to respond to complaints and rumours 
of mismanagement; and the second. Governor 
Kieft, eight years later in 1647, for alleged im- 
scrupulous management. From all facts ob- 
tainable about the business ethics of those days, 
Kieft's board of directors meant by "unscrupu- 
lous management" a supervision that failed to 
produce bulging profits. 
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By the year 1647, New Amsterdam had ap- 
proximately 800 inhabitants, not including the 
near-by Indians. Small in population as the 
colony seemed, it had Twentieth-Century ideas 
about self-government, and like the greater 
population of to-day, watched with jealousy and 
acquisitive interest the improvements in small 
hamlets. As Greater New York in our day, 
with nearly six million people, has gone to Gary, 
Indiana, with a population of only twenty thou- 
sand, for a new school programme, or sought in 
Dayton, Ohio, for the idea of city manager; so 
the New Amsterdam of 1647 resented the fact 
that the new world's metropolis was autocratic- 
ally governed, while villages beyond the island 
and across the river were allowed to manage 
their affairs in town meetings. 

When local agitation grew onerous Governor 
Stuyvesant discovered that he needed the aid 
of the people; accordingly a representative body, 
which had earlier been disbanded, was reorgan- 
ized "in a board of nine men." Then as now 
authority, jealous of its reputation for originality, 
found it advisable not to recognize any mistakes. 
Therefore, instead of taking the original twelve 
men first requested by the people, or the eight 
men first granted in 1643, plagiarism was dis- 
avowed and prestige protected by choosing nine 
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men. As a matter of fact, the nine men did 
practically what the eight had done and were just 
as unwelcome to Peter Stuyvesant. 

They had their way, however, in 1653, when 
magistrates were sworn in and municipalization 
completed. New Amsterdam was a city; the 
privilege of moving out of it was granted; sur- 
veys of its needs were ordered and within a year, 
1654, the first city hall was erected at the comer 
of Pearl Street and Coenties Slip, a short dis- 
tance from what was in name as in fact the City 
Dock. By this time the term city was not a 
misnomer because there were a little more than 
a thousand inhabitants. New York's love of 
monopoly and fear of competition were confessed 
repeatedly before this year when settlers were 
permitted "to trade freely with all foreign 
countries on condition that their vessels should 
return their cargoes to the Port of New York 
and that furs should be exported to Holland 
alone.*' 

Our Dutch forefathers were more particular 
than present-day taxpayers on the subject of 
city improvements. In 1662 — ^which, by the 
way, is the date when New Jersey's side of the 
harbour oflScially started on land which now 
includes Hoboken, Jersey City, and Bayonne — 
important harbour improvements were made, a 
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small breakwater to protect ships against float- 
ing ice and a canal running up to the present 
location of Broad Street, which was then called 
the "Heeren-Gracht** or Gentlemen's Canal. 
When the twenty-one owners of the abutting 
projjerty were each assessed at three thousand 
guilders they protested vehemently that they 
had never asked for the improvement and had 
never been warned that they must pay for it; 
because of refusal to pay the tax one or two were 
imprisoned, but enough refused outright to pay, 
so that the home company had to assume the 
expense. Too often indignation shows itself 
neither by consistent protest nor by the foresight 
in learning about proposals before it is too late 
to make the protest effective- The mass meeting 
method circulates grievances quite rapidly, and 
this small city insisted that the people who con- 
tributed the business were entitled to the rent 
of the Long Island Ferry, as well as the fees 
collected at the company's scales, over which all 
merchandise brought into or carried out of the 
dty had to pass. This bit of history may be 
sad to relate because it shows that government 
ownership and municipal ownership are in- 
digenous to WaU Street and American business 
and are not foreign importations from the Bol- 
sheviki or Soviet movements. 
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In 1664 military unpreparedness proved an 
almost fatal luxury; four English men-of-war, 
carrying a force of several hundred troops, ap- 
peared in the harbour and demanded the sur- 
render of New Amsterdam, the fort, the city, 
the province, and its hinterland. 

It was discovered that nearly half the powder 
in the fort was incombustible; that among his 
one hundred and fifty regular soldiers and two 
hundred and fifty of the local volunteer militia 
Peter Stuyvesant was so unpopular that he could 
not depend upon them to use even the powder 
that would explode. He blustered, ordered a 
defence, distributed spades, shovels, and wheel- 
barrows, but the business men behind the fort, 
with an eye to business salvage and personal 
safety, compelled the fort's stirrender. In view 
of the inexpensive ease of this conquest the vic- 
tors could aflford to be generous to the van- 
quished and thereupon permitted Stuyvesant 
and his Dutch soldiers to march out of the city 
with drums beating and colours flying — ^August 
29, 1664. 

The rechristening of the city occurred im- 
mediately. The name of New York took the 
place of that of New Amsterdam, the original 
name York being derived from the Bang's older 
brother and not from an English city; and New 
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York it has remained, except for a short period 
of nine years later when the Dutch recovered it 
and again lost it in 1674. As a matter of fact, the 
Dutch have never entirely lost their identity in 
it because Dutch names in New York persist 
to the present generation, and Dutch commerce 
has been unremittingly benefited by all improve- 
ments in this harbour. Prom 1664 to 1786 
the population of New York increased from 
approximately fifteen hundred inhabitants to 
twenty-four thousand inhabitants, and the city 
from a northern limit of what is now Wall Street, 
and was then a wall marking the northern 
boundary, to what is now City Hall Park. Rival 
cities elsewhere on the new continent also grew 
up under English dominion dimng these one 
hundred and nineteen years and for them the 
English Government and the EngUsh people 
cherished even a fonder sentiment than for this 
Dutch step-child. 

When the Stars and Stripes were unfurled 
over the Port of New York, both Boston and 
Philadelphia led New York in population and 
commerce. Fortunately for New York, as is 
shown later, these rival ports refused to indulge 
in the novelty of running boats by steam, in 
consequence of which New York attained a 
decisive lead which quickly became permanent 
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after a New Yorker's statesmanlike project to 
carry the ocean through the Erie Canal to the 
Great Lakes had become a reality. 

Our present interest in EngUsh conquerors 
of New Amsterdam is exclusively in their treat- 
ment of New York as a port. Shipbuilding was 
started at once; a merchants' exchange was 
established on a bridge over the canal in Broad 
Street, which, by the way, was the first time that 
business here was transacted at regular hours. 
Fishing and whaling were encouraged and 
domestic trade with Virginia, Massachusetts, 
and the West Indies was finally permitted; all 
of this within ten years by the first English gov- 
ernor. Colonel Francis Lovelace. The second 
governor, Edmund Andros, saw the future of 
this commercial centre and gave particular at- 
tention to improving the harbour. On Decem- 
ber 30, 1675, he procured from his council the 
adoption of a resolution "that it is a very good 
and necessary work, not only for ye city, but ye 
whole government, and of particular benefit to 
all traders that a harbour be made before ye city 
of New York.*' They went further and forbade 
any one "to cast anchor or grapnet either within 
or near the sea wall (the present Battery) 
whereby any vessels might be endangered.** 
For violating this prohibition, a fine of ten 
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shillings was imposed, "haJfe to ye town and 
halfe to ye wharfinger, or havenmeester/' An- 
other prohibition that still needs reiteration 
forbade any person "to cast any diuig, dirt, 
refuse of ye city, or anything to fill up ye har- 
bour, or among ye neighbours (neighbouring 
shores) under penalty of forty shillings/' 

The achievements of this "city manager," 
officially termed Governor of New York, read 
like the promises of an up-to-date candidate for 
mayor. Few, indeed, are the municipal or state 
executives of whatever training or period, of 
whom biographers can say what has been said 
of Andros by James Grant Wilson: "He eflFected 
a complete reorganization of the militia; repaired 
the fort and strengthened the defences of the 
harbour; increased the trade of the province; 
beautified the dty; largely augmented the 
revenue from the excise; and by a personal su- 
pervision of municipal aflFairs, and an untiring 
industry gave such a tone to the political and 
social condition of the people that its effects 
were apparent fully a century after the period 
of his incumbency/' He built a substantial 
wharf " convenient for the largest ships to ride at 
anchor,** frankly expressing the opinion that the 
only wharf they had was not only a disgrace to 
the city and to the King's government, but an 
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obstruction and a deterrent to trade. He reg- 
ulated the trade with the Montauk Indians. 
He permitted ships of all nationalities free actress 
to the Indian tribes of the Hudson far beyond 
Albany until his principal, the Duke of York, 
objected to his liberality and forbade all foreign- 
ers and even the people of New England from 
going as far as Esopus or Albany. When, later 
on, Andros was asked by the Ejng's council for 
a verbal report, he told them that they must 
adopt a more liberal policy and even urged the 
great advantage of trade reciprocity among the 
different colonies. 

Fortunately for the new government the dif- 
ficulties between New Jersey and New York 
were threshed out in colonial days. The first 
open break was in 1678 when an attempt to 
force all cargoes coming into New York Harbour 
to enter at the New York Custom House led to 
friction and resulted in the official seizure by 
New York customs of all vessels that paid duties 
at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. The boundary 
questions were settled by Governor Dongan in 
1684. This did not settle the port questions, 
however, because in 1686 Governor Dongan 
reported to the home company that the in- 
habitants of New Jersey were "paying noe 
Custom, and having likewise the advantage of 
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having better land, and most of the Settlers 
there out of this Government Wee are like to be 
deserted by a great many of our Merchants whoe 
intend to settle there if not annexed to this 
Government/* It was at this time that the 
Tndians left New York because they found a 
better market in New Jersey, due to the latter's 
freedom from customs and excise duties. Instead 
of a New York-New Jersey treaty, such as was 
proposed in 1919, the competitive method of 
settling di£Sculties was adopted, a small fort 
erected on Sandy Hook, then called Sandy's 
Hook, and a collector of the port named. 

Thus two hundred and thirty years ago we 
had the nucleus of the present port organization 
with the recognized steps for docking and for 
paying taxes, including a collector of the port, 
and armed forces to enforce the law against 
smuggling. 

To modem Gotham, exercised for years over 
the question of a garbage disposal plant and 
aroused in 1919 over the suggestion to substitute 
incinerator reduction plants for throwing gar- 
bage into the sea, it is of passing interest that in 
1699 this city of four thousand inhabitants 
began employing public scavengers. It was 
high time because both the city and province 
were sadly "run down at the heels." Waste 
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had interfered with the beaver trade; the port 
was greatly retarded by factional struggles within 
the city, English against the Dutch, aristocrats 
against the common people. Church of England 
against the Dutch Reformed Church. The 
improvements instituted under Andros two 
generations earlier and even the city's defences 
were already in a state of decay; the mihtary 
stores were unfit for use; the soldiers' ranks were 
thinning out and those who remained, insuf- 
ficiently clothed and equipped. Even pubhc 
scavengers were some shght consolation for such 
conditions and for the constant fear of attack 
by French men-of-war. Long before the benevo- 
lent society of Tammany was organized, fif- 
teen hundred pounds, which the state assembly 
had voted to fortify the Narrows, had been used 
by the governor to build a country seat on 
Nutten (now Governor's) Island. 

These troubled times, however, proved not 
to be an ill wind, for they blew to New York 
immigrants in large numbers, thrifty unmigrants 
coming with agricultural implements and build- 
ing tools. The new governor in 1710 brought 
no fewer than three thousand of these Palatines 
in ten vessels. A waterfront that is receiving 
immigrants by the thousands wiU naturally 
receive special attention for removal of its in- 
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conveniences. Staten Island ferry was estab- 
lished in 1713; another ferry from the foot of 
Cortlandt Street to Jersey followed shortly 
thereafter. 

A frequent disturber of the peace of the har- 
bour, however, was due to the capture of vessels 
on the high seas by pirates, who, apparently, 
not satisfied with cruising off shore, actually 
sailed into the port itself. A deplorable menace 
to port prosperity and revenue was a slave 
market opened at the Wall Street slip in the 
spring of 1711. Only stern fideUty to historical 
accuracy justifies the admission that there ever 
was any connection between Wall Street and 
slave marketing. This great financial street 
and its intersecting streets soon learned that 
slave trading had many decided disadvantages, 
for the traffic increased to such an extent that 
the white population in the port was in con- 
stant dread of revolt by the blacks. Strict 
laws were passed to prevent them from con- 
gregating together or walking out of the pre- 
scribed zones. 

The first serious attention given to the division 
of title between what is now the State of New 
York and what is now the City of New York 
with respect to land grants included within the 
Port of New York dates from a grant by Gover- 
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nor Dongan in 1686 under which the State pur- 
ported to convey all the land between high and 
low-water mark around the Island of Manhattan, 
to which was added in 1730 a strip of land four 
hundred feet wide, lying immediately outside 
the low-water mark and extending south from 
Corlear's Hook. This was the first state dock 
progranmie and the land was taken for wharfage 
with the privilege of collecting all dockage fees. 

As business progressed and the port's individ- 
uaUty grew, a more complicated organization 
for supervising the port seemed necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, on December IS, 176S, an act was 
passed empowering the governor to appoint one 
master and three or more other colonists to be 
wardens of the Port of New York. The duties 
were substantially the same as they are now: 
to examine and commission all pilots; to survey 
all damaged goods on vessels brought into port; 
to maintain lighthouses and collect tonnage 
dues; to place and keep in repair such buoys as 
were thought necessary. This last provision 
raised a question as to what buoys were necessary 
to safeguard passage through the Narrows, and 
the warden's office took immediate steps toward 
conservation of life and property. "For the 
safety of vessels coming into and going to sea 
from the Port of New York, the Master and 
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Wardens of said port did last week place a large 
can buoy on the South West spit of the East 
Bank in eighteen feet water at low-water bearing 
from the Lighthouse at Sandy Hook," Ughted 
for the first time in 1763. 

The office of Port Warden is still a branch of 
the state government, but the maintenance of 
lighthouses and buoys and the collecting of 
tonnage dues have been transferred to Federal 
jurisdiction. 

From the enactment of the English Stamp 
Act of 1764 to the final departure of the English 
in 1783, commercial progress practically ceased. 
The problems of government filled the minds 
of the royalists and revolutionists alike to the 
exclusion of all matters of economic policy. 
Foreign conmierce was sidetracked. From pro- 
tests against "taxation without representation" 
it was a short step to persistent and continuous 
demands for home rule, home manufactiuing, 
encouragement of home markets. In these 
agitations New York was the leader. A decade 
before the Declaration of Independence New 
York's merchants countermanded orders for Brit- 
ish goods amoimting to more than three million 
dollars; a market for home goods was opened 
under the exchange in Broad Street; and an 
organized campaign, or publicity drive as we 
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would call it now, was conducted to stop the use 
of foreign goods and to insure continuity of 
co5peration. On April 6, 1765, twenty-foiu^ of 
these home-rule, home-trade spokesmen for a 
commercial port perfected an organization in the 
long room at the Queen's Head, now Fraunce's 
Tavern. This was the first commercial body 
organized in America and was the legitimate 
ancestor of our present Chamber of Commerce. 

Thus by 178S the Port of New York, twice 
bom, thrice christened, and variously nurtured 
through three centuries of growing pains, had 
reached the stature of twenty-four thousand in- 
habitants, with an annual trade of ten million 
dollars. Although second in size to Philadelphia 
with a population of forty thousand her then 
surveyor of the dock credits her with receiving and 
transporting more than six hundred ships in 1770 
to Hamburg and Holland alone; with shipping 
cargoes of wood, com, flour, and rum to London 
and Madeira; with sending provisions to the 
Spanish Main; with exporting bread, peas, rye, 
Indian corn, horses, sheep, beef, pork, and at 
least eighty thousand barrels of flour to the 
West Indies in return for rmn, sugar, and molasses. 
In short. New York had attained the distinction 
of being "a place of great resort and of very ex-» 
elusive commerce." 
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CHAPTER m 
Forward Steps Under the Stars and Stripes 

When the British evacuated the City of New 
York one fourth of its area was covered with 
the blackened ruins of buildings swept by the 
great fire of 1776, and with temporary wooden 
huts which had housed the soldiers. The d6bris 
of army life was left scattered all over the city. 
Business had to be reconstructed from the very 
foundation. It took several years to make an 
appreciable start because of political and fac- 
tional differences among the people. Still by 
1785 the city was rebuilt and afforded the newly 
organized Federal Government fairly adequate 
acconunodations. 

During the one year when New York was 
designated as the new nation's capital, the city 
showed a steadily progressive public spirit. Her 
dependence upon the State Legislatiu*e, even 
for the exercise of the ordinary municipal 
privileges, is shown by the charters of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and King's University in the 
early days. To the first organization the Legis- 
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lature granted a charter as the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York; to the 
second it conferred a charter changing the first 
name from "King's University" to "Columbia 
University." This was the period, too, which 
gave birth to the contentious spirit surviving 
apparently to the present day between the Board 
of Estimate of the city and our Board of Ekluca- 
tion on the subject that education is a state and 
not a city function. It was in 1789 that a state 
constitutional convention established the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and provided 
for state support and establishment of free 
schools. 

Remember that we are describing now a small 
city whose dbectory gave only nme hundred m- 
dividual and firm names actually en^ged in 
conmiercial enterprises. Nevertheless, in those 
days the population of 24,000 in one small area 
made a city of considerable size. While to a 
great extent the wish may have been father to 
the thought, it is nevertheless true that the con- 
ferences of business men arranged to debate the 
port's futiu^ and their own prospects began to 
discuss the natural advantages of this port: its 
accessibility to the farming and trapping lands, 
northward and westward; and its destiny as a 
centre for manufacturing, trading, and shipping; 
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FORWARD STEPS 

at any rate, they plunged actively into the 
development of the port's business, an evidence 
of which appeared in 1784 when they founded 
a bank and secured legislation to impose specific 
duties and establish a custom house. 

From the position of the fourth city in im- 
portance on this side of the Atlantic, between 
1791 and 1800 New York began to outdistance 
her competitors, gaining first position in 1800. 
The value of her exports during that decade was 
$96,000,000. Pennsylvania was a close second 
with export values estimated at $95,000,000; 
Maryland, $80,000,000, and Massachusetts, 
$70,000,000. 

In 1787 a great tide of unmigration swept the 
city forward, giving a new impetus to building 
and other civic improvements. "The streets 
were cleaned and pavements mended. New 
business firms were organized and old ware- 
houses remodelled; the markets were extended 
and bountifully supplied with produce, and 
stores were filled with fashionable goods. Wall 
Street, the great centre of interest and of fash- 
ion, presented a brilliant scene every bright 
afternoon.'' 

Progress was not entirely unimpeded, how- 
ever. The French Revolution, not only com- 
mercially, but also politically, had a pronounc- 
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edly disturbing effect upon New York. Differ- 
ences of opinion on the subject of neutrality 
resulted in the organization of parties more or 
less violent in their attitude toward each other. 
People were even harshly critical of the Presi- 
dent for not taking sides, and more or less openly 
tried to arouse public opinion to bring pressure 
to bear upon him. England added fuel to the 
fire by an order intended to bring France to 
terms through starvation, but which reacted 
with greater force upon American commerce 
than upon French statesmen. The perils to 
shipping that arose from this order impeUed the 
United States Government, on March 24, 1794, 
to declare an embargo of three days on all 
foreign-bound vessels, to increase the regular 
military force, and to mobilize 80,000 additional 
troops. 

New York, of course, was vitally affected by 
all these happenings, and, naturally, found it 
difficult to decide just how the situation ought 
to be handled. Further complications arose in 
1795 when an epidemic of yellow fever spread 
through the city from a British frigate entering 
the harbour with several cases of the disease on 
board. Although many of the citizens withdrew 
to the country districts, 732 deaths occurred, and 
much destitution followed; a new almshouse 
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was completed in this year in Chambers Street, 
described as "of special use in the emergency/' 
and shortly afterward reported to contain 622 
paupers. There was an opportunity, however, 
to start a library which soon gained one thou- 
sand members and five thousand books — ^the 
New York Society library, which was then far 
up town on Nassau Street at the comer of Cedar 
Street. Public education was encouraged by a 
state appropriation of $50,000 for the mainte- 
nance of free schools for a period of five years. 

The year 1795 is a red letter date for this port, 
because in that year, June 24th, the Jay Treaty 
was signed which marked the country *s admission 
as a nation "into the world's fraternity of com- 
merce." The immediate effect upon this port 
was an enormous increase in export trade which 
had been doubled in 1794 and redoubled in 1795. 

By the year 1800 New York had more than 
60,000 people, more than twice the number it 
inherited from the English in 1783, and showed 
its prosperity by a tearing up and littering of 
streets in the same manner which (has character- 
ized it since it passed its five million mark. 
Buildings were being erected everywhere; old 
buildings were being remodelled; streets were 
opened and improved and sidewalks laid; "the 
most eligible situation for commerce in the 
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United States'' was credited to it. A contem- 
porary gave his evidence that it was then "im- 
porting most of the goods consumed in the best 
peopled area of the whole country, which con- 
tains at least eight hundred thousand persons 
or one fifth of the inhabitants of the Union." 
Its reputation abroad earned it the name of the 
"Tyre of the New World." To foster and to 
advance with this commerce, there were already 
three banks, three insurance companies, more 
than a dozen newspapers, several trade organiza- 
tions, and hundreds of large private business 
concerns. Docks were lined with sloops which 
sailed up the Hudson and along the Sound. A 
large fishing fleet made its headquarters in the 
port and each year showed enormous exports 
of dried and salted fish. 

The steamboat, of which New York has been 
called the cradle, first proved to be a commercial 
possibility for general travel in 1808, and the 
Erie Canal, known to be inevitable after 1792 
and finally completed in 1825, fixed New York's 
supremacy. The story of the Clermonty designed 
by Robert Fulton and run from New York to 
Albany in thirty-two hours in 1807, is known to 
all Americans. For reducing the time required 
by sail from four or six days to one and a third 
days, Fulton and Clermont deserve our undying 
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gratitude* For proving that the ocean had no 
terrors or di£Sculties which steam could not over- 
come, by shortening the time from New York to 
Philadelphia by the sea route. Colonel John 
Stevens of Hoboken and his Phoenix deserve 
equal credit in the annals of American commerce. 
Students of business and government may go a 
step farther, however, and in gracious apprecia- 
tion place in the halls of fame a model of the 
Uttle steamboat, eighteen feet long, with a six- 
foot beam and a twelve-gallon iron pot for a 
boiler, which, eleven years before Fulton's test, 
at the rate of six miles an hour steamed around 
the Uttle toy pond called the "Collect" on the 
site now occupied by the Tombs prison. New 
York's interest in John Fitch's demonstration 
in 1796 as well as her encouragement of the 
practical application of the achievements of Ful- 
ton and Stevens, entitles her to be called the 
^'cradle of steam navigation." 

Steamboats up the Hudson, steam ferries to 
Hoboken, Jersey City, and Brooklyn, steamships 
to Philadelphia meant a future for steam pro- 
pulsion of international commerce on all oceans. 
For the inevitable demands to be made upon it. 
New York levelled her hills and filled her hol- 
lows; laid out new streets scientifically and with 
sound judgment, parallel east and west, parallel 
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nortli and south, distinguished from one another 
by numbers and letters. The toy pond upon 
which the first steamboat was "demonstrated*' 
was drained, filled in, and "bordered on either 
side by shade trees and a pleasant street," which 
is our present wide and busy Canal Street. Lest 
the people of our day be short-sighted in our 
city planning and nation planning, let us re- 
member that as early as 1789 it was proposed 
"to make a public park of this beautiful pond 
and its shores," but the scheme was abandoned. 
It was the belief "that New York would never 
grow within accessible distance of this lonely 
region," which is now ahnost the geographic 
centre of a population of six million souls, and is 
"way down town" to three million New Yorkers. 
Three times between the years 1800 and 1919 
America's first port was to have all conunerce 
stopped, and to again be given an idea of what 
it means to be a seaport without access to the sea. 
The Napoleonic wars greatly curtailed the busi- 
ness of the port, while the embargo act passed 
by Congress in 1813 practically ended it. There- 
after, until the close of the War of 1812, building 
trade gave way to building forts. With volun- 
teer labour new lines of defence were erected 
on Brooklyn and Hoboken Heights and a garri- 
son of twenty-three thousand men, mostly of state 
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troops, was mobilized to hold them. > Experi- 
ments with the application of steam to war 
vessels promptly convinced Congress, so that in 
1814 they appropriated $320,000 for the con- 
struction of a vessel launched the next year, 
which in its trial trip to Sandy Hook proved to 
be unqualifiedly successful. A second time dur- 
ing the Civil War from 1861 to 1865, and again 
during the recent World War from 1914 to 1918, 
New York learned what it meant to have unde- 
liverable freight congesting its docks and railroad 
terminals and its business with the outer world 
seriously impeded. 

From the close of the War of 1812, more 
particularly with the signing of peace on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1814, a period of prosperity began in 
American shipping and in New York's com- 
mercial leadership. First to adopt steam and 
first to be free to deal with Europe's warring 
nations. New York like all of our other ports, 
but particidarly New York, grew by leaps and 
bounds; stores and warehouses, shipping yards 
and factories multiplied, and ships imported from 
and exported to the other nations of the world a 
business rapidly growing in volume and profits. 
The war with England had taught America the 
value of home manufactiu*e; and New York was 
quick to profit by the lesson. Factories of many 
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kinds were opened; demands for their products 
were augmented by the great tide of inunigra- 
tion which swept in from Europe. Enormous 
importations of merchandise from Europe begin- 
ning in 1816 gave this port a tremendous im- 
petus. During the first period of canal construe^ 
tion from 1817 to 1837, when the State of New 
York spent ten million dollars in that construc- 
tive work — ^almost the identical amount which 
had in that same time been spent for pubKc 
schools — ^the New York Custom House paid to 
the United States Treasury $64,000,000 in duties 
on imposts and tonnage. 

^ The opening of the Erie Canal October 26, 
1825^ would have given New York predominance 
among American ports even had it been occupied 
at that time by only a trade post instead of by 
a population of 200,000. It was not merely 
that the Erie Canal was the largest canal in the 
world, had cost $10,000,000, and had been built 
without a single day's cessation of work between 
July 4, 1817, and October, 1825. The canal 
marked a new era in the history of this port and 
in the history of America, because it began that 
which the new barge canal, opening nearly one 
hundred years later, would completely guar- 
antee, namely, continuous cheaper water trans*- 
portation from America's richest, most fertile 
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and most productive areas to the markets of the 
world. 

In 1831 the New York & Harlem River Rail- 
road was chartered. Although only a "horse- 
railroad" it attracted attention as a novelty 
and served its purpose as a convenience^ until it 
was absorbed in the Hudson River road in 1851. 
By this time the $33,000,000 which the State 
of New York had expended on the Erie Canal 
was already paying big dividends. During this 
period the freight carried through the Erie Canal 
to the Port of New York amounted to 10,000,000 
tons and was already greater than that at any 
other port in the world except London. Any day 
in the year, a writer of the times said, "five 
himdred vessels could be counted discharging 
in the docks, or at anchor in the stream. From 
foreign ports nearly two thousand vessels arrived 
annually, while twice and a half of that nmnber» 
engaged in the coastwise trade, ran in and out 
at the same time." And yet in 1918, at the 
hei^t of our war commerce, when the whole 
world needed our foods and merchandise, we 
were proud of the fact that eight hundred vessels 
of different nations were used in transporting our 
troops! 

In 1832 New York's payments to Uncle Sam 
on imports totalled $15,100,000, a Uttle less than 
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two thirds of the total for the remamder of the 
country ($28,300,000), while in 1918 we had in 
New York 63.51 per cent, of the entire revenue 
of the United States. 

Out of the calamitous fire of 1835, which raged 
for three days over an area of fifteen acres and 
destroyed property worth eighteen million dol- 
lars (a trifle more than the loss of the Equitable 
Insurance Building in 1912), New York learned 
many lessons and gained many benefits. First, 
it set about securing a better water supply 
and constructed the Croton Aqueduct which 
began to deliver water in 1845. This improve- 
ment like its successors, the Catskill and Asho- 
kan Dam developments, secured the port not 
only against devastating fires but also in helping 
to prevent equally devastating contagion. Eco- 
nomic historians, by the way, declare that New 
York's losses from the conflagration of 1835 con- 
tributed greatly to the business depression which 
resulted in the panic of 1837. 

The telegraph, the invention of which is too 
seldom credited to the University of the City of 
New York, where Professor Morse did his ex- 
perimental work,, and the opening of the first 
trunk line railroad, the Erie, from New York to 
Dunkirk in 1851, marked the beginning of two 
other methods of communication, for which the 
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Port of New York has later become a national, 
continental, and world centre. The combina- 
tion of an unequalled port and unequalled com- 
munication by electricity, telegraph, telephone, 
cable, and rail cannot be excelled. Whatever 
the new communication through the air ac- 
complishes for commerce, it will utilize the com- 
bination of port, railroad, telegraph, and tele- 
phone found at their greatest and best degree of 
efficiency m this port. 

The Golden Age of American shipping, at 
least the first Grolden Age, began in the Napo- 
leonic wars and had its climax in 1859, when we 
had a total tonnage of three and one half million 
and led the world as shown in the subsequent 
chapter on Merchant Marine. New York had 
more than a fair share of this total tonnage and 
even of the cotton trade to which the ports of 
New Orleans and Baltimore still oflFered superior 
advantages. While the city suflFered from pri- 
vateering and from more disastrous interruptions 
of trade, she still gained by the blockade which 
closed the Southern ports. This is proved by 
the fact that in the year following the war, when 
the blockade was Jifted, New York's conunerce 
dropped $75,000,000, that is, from $229,000,000 
to $154,000,000. This increased rapidly, how- 
ever, until in 1917 its imports and exports were 
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$3,078356,464 more than they were before 
the war in 1860. An inglorious Wooden Age 
after the Golden Age followed, the story of which 
is told in another chapter. After substituting 
iron for wood, we have still to awaken to the fact 
that leadership must be earned each year anew. 

As shown in the chapter on Merchant Marine, 
while generally commerce in merchant ships 
rapidly lost ground, the conmierce from the Port 
of New York continued to grow because it 
utilized all the artificial advantages of capital 
and business cooperation above eniunerated. 
The transatlantic cable brought us into direct 
communication with Europe, facilitating the 
present great system of commercial cooperation 
which began in 1865. 

By the year 1880 New York City^s popula- 
tion had increased to two and a half million 
people. 

The electric trolleys, elevated railroads, and 
subways have taken the place of horse cars; 
public and private improvements followed one 
another until the 1920 census will find here a 
population of six millions, manufacturing in- 
terests of enormous magnitude, the centre of 
education, transportation, conununication with 
the western world, and a sailing port for most of 
the world's largest steamship lines. 
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One important achievement in the present 
century has had a far-reaching effect upon this 
port, namely, the opening of the Panama Canal 
in 1914. Thus we return to the first chapter of 
our book and the search of Verrazano and Hud- 
son for a route to Cathay. An all-water route 
from any port in the world to every port in the 
world is now possible through the Panama Canal. 
Its physical possibilities and commercial advan- 
tages enrich the whole world, and not only 
strengthen all American ports, but also add to 
the advantages of America's first port — New 
York- 
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CHAPTER IV 
Piracy and Privateering Abolished 

Smuggling, to use the language of the under- 
worid, is a "confidence game" or "sneak-thiev- 
ing," while piracy and privateering might be 
classified with the activities of "gunmen" and 
"second-story" burglarizing. Had this chapter 
been written in the summer of 1914, it would 
have been necessary to explain the words piracy 
and privateering. Thanks to thrilling exploits 
of German sea rovers, later turned into the uni- 
versal horror of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, which, like the thug with dagger and 
bludgeon, springs upon an unsuspecting victim, 
even American children now know what is meant 
by piracy and privateering. 

To its profit, if not to its credit, America's 
first port is indelibly identified in the minds of 
pirate-loving school boys with that best-known 
of all pirates. Captain WilUam Kidd. As a 
matter of fact. Captain Kidd owes his fame as 
much to the pronounceabiUty of his name and to 
his alleged respectability as to genuine piratical 
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performances. Those who believe that every 
duld is entitled to a short period when above 
all things he would like to be a pirate like Cap- 
tain Kidd, really sympathize with the juveniles 
who suffer great disappointment when they learn 
the truth about Captain Kidd, namely, that he 
did not want to be a pirate, never was even a 
"fifty-fifty** pirate, denied being a pirate, and 
like some of our up-to-date American revolu- 
tionists when haled to court, begged for a chance 
to prove that he was only faking. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that Kidd belongs to America's 
first port, anchored his ship but a few miles down 
the Sound, and to this day haunts the northern 
coast of Long Island, every bit of which has been 
searched by beach combers for the treasures 
which a man of his reputation ought to have had. 
The New York Tribune brings the piracy of 
Captain Kidd pertinently before the Twentieth- 
Century restaurateurs in an editorial : 

Kidd Born Too Early 

How fitting it is in a world where things seldom happen 
as they should that Captain Kidd's old home at Hanover 
and Pearl streets may be leased by a restaurant ! There is 
always a sentimental interest in seeing property of 
any sort kept in the family, and here New Yorkers 
can now enjoy beholding lineal descendants conducting 
in the old homestead the same business, generally speak- 
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ing, as that pursued so energetically by their late feDow 
townsman. 

It is evident that times change, and codes of morality 
with them. Once the world so misunderstood the enter- 
prise and business acumen of the captain that, alter mak- j;; 
ing life miserable for him with men-o'-war for five years, in 
1701 it finally rounded him up and hanged him in chains in 
London. But Captain Kidd simply was unlucky to have 
lived when he did. . . . 

Alas! for him, though, he did not wait till to-day to live. 
And if, reading that his old home may be leased by a 
restaurant, he should think of coming back to see how the 
venture progresses, he would be well advised to stay away. 
Nothing but humiliation could result for him. Were he 
to come back for a day and march into a restaurant for 
dinner, as like as not when the bill was presented and he 
had a good chance to look it over he would feel compelled 
to go to the management. 

"Son-of-a-pirate" is a modern epithet, in- 
elegant but expressive. With the greatest re- 
spect for all that New York is, we may still 
with strict accuracy call her a "daughter-of-a- 
privateer"; she was found by a pirate. Had 
Verrazano been captured by Spain, he would 
have been hanged as a pirate, in spite of his royal 
partnership with Francis I of France. 

From Verrazano's day, 1524, to the present, 
there have been several war periods when piracy 
was legitimatized as privateering, and several 
other periods which accompanied, preceded, and 
followed war, when piracy was legitimatized 
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only in that esteem which pays obeisance to suc- 
cess. 

The first immigrants to New York were Bel- 
^an refugees who came out under the Dutch 
West India Company for the purpose of cap- 
turing Spanish treasure from Mexico, and thus 
repay the Spanish king who had driven them 
out of their own land. Under the more re- 
spectable name of privateering even kings and 
bishops then joined in the noble si)ort of piracy; 
in fact. Captain Sadd's main defence was that 
he was not acting for himself, but for a company 
of thoroughly respectable English and American 
business men and thoroughly respectable no- 
bility and royalty who had fitted out his expedi- 
tion with the understanding that embarrassing 
questions would not be asked. Kidd's trouble 
came from pirating on his own backers instead 
of pirating for them, that is, to use the vulgar 
term of our criminal courts, he "held out'* 
on his "side partners.*' 

Seamen credentialed by Peter Stuyvesant in 
1647, ostensibly for privateering, actually vio- 
lated international law and captured a peaceful 
Spanish vessel in the Caribbean Sea and un- 
blushingly stole "pieces-of -eight and pearls.** 
This was sheer piracy. In fact, the court so 
considered it, but in view of the necessity of 
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sending a ship to Curacao for a cargo of salt, 
pardoned the criminals "with the forfeiture of 
their prize money." After the treaty of West- 
phalia, 1648, there was no such thing as legiti- 
mate privateering by the West India Company, 
and what was called privateering was undeniable 
piracy. 

New York has the distinction of being the 
only state which can boast a governor known 
to have taken part in piracy. This was Governor 
Fletcher of 1692, who gave commissions to ships 
to sail the seas ostensibly in behalf of Britannia 
but actually for the seizure of precious fabrics, 
spices, gold, and gems from the opulent marts of 
the Orient, which were taken down to Madagas- 
car Island; there, some putative respectable 
and honest merchant would act as a "fence'* 
or "receiver of stolen goods,*' and return to 
New York with the flag of respectability flying 
and with no evidence of piracy whatever ap- 
pearing in the transaction. It was because of 
the crass stupidity with which he played this 
game that Captain Kidd came to his ignomini- 
ous end on a gibbet. 

In 1756 there were forty privateers using 
New York Harbour as a base. In the next twelve 
years, sixty-nine prizes came into the port and 
thirty-six condenmed ships to other ports. What 
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they thought of their life may be judged by the 
names they gave to their vessels: the Dragon, 
the Charming Peggy, the Brave Hawk, Who'd 
Have Thought It, the Impertinent, the Wheel 
of Fortune, vessels described by the historian as 
''small, graceful craft, well anned and well 
manned, prepared to pounce on the unprotected 
merchant ships like a falcon on the dove/* Be- 
tween 1704 and 1763 there were no fewer than 
185 of these falcons seeking doves; in fact, many 
of the economic and social fortunes of the pres- 
ent day which determine prestige in Gotham 
society trace their origin to privateers just as 
America's shipping goes back to privateering 
boards and profits. 

After our Revolutionary War and during the 
Napoleonic wars American seamen actually 
built up the American marine on the business of 
privateering. At the time of the French and 
Indian wars, the colonists on the seaboard had 
already learned that capturing enemy's ships 
paid good dividends. 

So aggressive were our Revolutionary seamen 
that Lord Howe was seriously criticized for suf- 
fering "the rebel merchants to carry on a con- 
stant and extensive trade with all their ports," 
and for failing to permit and to help the Loyal- 
ists at New York to destroy the rebel ships in 
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this port. By no means were these rebels satis- 
6ed with the profits obtainable in American 
waters, but were constantly harassing British 
merchants in the European seas, an example 
which the Loyalists themselves first envied and 
subsequently emulated by securing royal com- 
missions to fit out their own privateering ex- 
peditions. The Loyalist governor issued as 
many as one hundred conunissions to as many 
private vessels of war. 

It was a privateer, Paul Jones, who established 
the fighting reputation of the United States 
Navy, which to this day prides itseu on the fact 
that however doubtful the outcome may seem, 
"we have just begun to fight.'* How worthily 
have our Marines emulated our first admiral, 
even to epigrammatic sentiments of their song: 

Here's health to you and to our corps. 

Which we are proud to serve. 

In many a strife we have fought for life. 

And never lost our nerve; 

K the Army and the Navy 

Ever look on Heaven's scenes. 

They will find the streets are guarded by 

UNITED STATES MARINES. 

Privateering, whether in the Revolutionary 
War, during the Napoleonic wars, in the War of 
1812, or in the Civil War, was profitable only 
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to the privateer. Legitimate shipping clings to 
shelter, wherever there are privateers, for the 
business of privateering is to make profits by 
capturing enemy shipping and not by the protec- 
tion of home shipping. One of the great ac- 
compUshments of the last century is that priva- 
teering has been suppressed to a vanishing point, 
although interrupted for a time by Germany's use 
of the submarine. The treaty negotiated with 
Frederick the Great, of Prussia, in 1795, deserves 
perpetual radiance because it was this document 
repeated later with England and then with other 
countries by which the seizure of private prop- 
erty at sea, except contraband of war, has been 
mutually prohibited. The final agreement of 
nations to this abolition of seizure was the Dec- 
laration of Paris in 1856. 

During the Civil War, New York's commerce 
suffered considerable loss because of Confeder- 
ate privateering. The Alabama and other Con- 
federate ships, which the North insisted upon 
calling "piratical craft," were fitted out in Brit- 
ish ports to prey upon Northern merchantmen. 
The Chamber of Commerce in New York warned 
their British colleagues "that the repetition of 
such acts would not fail to produce widespread 
exasperation in this country.** And such ex- 
asperation was produced, and a state of feeling 
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toward Great Britain was developed because 
of the unfriendly motive which was imputed to 
England in permitting Southern privateers to 
fit out ships in their ports, which threatened war 
and was only appeased by the Alabama Arbitra- 
tion and its results. 

Privateering in the recent World War was the 
subject of much concern in this country, and 
particularly in the Port of New York, because 
Great Britain by its Orders in Council asserted 
the right to stop all ships at sea, neutral or other- 
wise, suspected of carrying merchandise to or 
from Germany, although admittedly no actual 
blockade was declared or maintained. The 
American Government, while it was neutral, 
protested against these orders, but after it 
entered the war on the side of the Allies, nothing 
more was heard of the protests. 

One very successful method of meeting the 
piratical attacks of the German submarines was 
by camouflaging our vessels, a description of 
which appeared in the March (1919) number of 
the National Marine as follows: 

Baffling the Undersea Pibate 

The World War brought no stranger spectacle than that 
of a convoy of steamers plowing along through the middle 
of the ocean streaked and bespotted indiscriminately with 
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every colour of the rainbow in a way far more bizarre than 
the wildest dreams of a sailor's first night ashore. 

Every American ship going across was ordered cam- 
ouflaged. The Allied nations gave similar orders. So 
one seldom saw a ship at sea, except neutral vessels, that 
was not camouflaged in some way. After a good look 
at them you could see why the sea serpent had the best 
season last sununer he has had since the lamented death of 
the Baron Munchausen. 

Many people seem to be under the impression that the 
sole purpose of camouflaging a ship was the same as that 
of the land camouflage used by the army for its guns. That 
idea is quite erroneous. The purpose of marine camouflage 
was not to decrease the visibility of a ship at sea — ^in fact, 
the bright whites used so frequently in camouflage some- 
times made a ship much more prominent than if the neu- 
tral grays had been used. 

The purpose of the camouflage was to deceive the sub- 
marine as to the true course and speed of a ship. It was 
intended to, and did, upset the calcidations of the U-boat 
commander in determining the right time and place to 
come to the surface or to fire a torpedo at a possible victim. 
It often resulted in a submarine emerging in the wrong 
place Ti^ere it could not launch a torpedo successfully and 
was perhaps discovered and trapped. 

The effect of good camouflage was remarkable. I have 
often looked at a ship in the convoy sailing on our quarter 
and on exactly the same course with us, but on account 
of her camouflage she appeared to be making right for us 
on a course at least forty-five degrees off from the one she 
was actually steering. The deception was remarkable 
even under such conditions as these and, of course, a U- 
boat with its necessarily hasty and limited observation 
was much more likely to be deceived. 

Each nation seemed to have a characteristic type of 
camouflage and after a little practice you could usually 
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spot a ship's nationality by her style of camouflage long 
before you could make out her ensign. It was no uncom- 
mon sight to see vessels bound toward us stem first. The 
deception was created by the use of false stems, false bows, 
and dunmiy smokestacks and masts. Devices to deceive 
during the war were legion and that they were successful 
was evident when the Hun underseas fleet was intemed at 
Harwich underneath the guns of the Grand Fleet. 

R. A. Fulton, late Paymaster Lieutenant 
R.N.V.R., who held official position with the 
British Convoys, tells us, in an address before 
the Marine Insurance Club of New York on 
May IS, 1919, how German piracy was beaten 
by the convoy plan: 

At the be^nning of 1915 Germany declared a blockade 
of Great Britain and Ireland. She declared that on and 
alter Februaiy 18th every hostile merchant vessel sighted 
round the British Isles would be destroyed. She extended 
also her warning to neutrals, advising them of the danger 
incurred if found in the so-called ** prohibited zone." 
Germany, however, was kind enough to permit neutral 
vessels to proceed around the Shetlands, and a special lane 
to Falmouth was another example of her graciousness. 
She tried hard, in a manner befitting the Hun, to effectually 
cany out this blockade, but the whole thing, as far as the 
blockade was concerned, was a farce and quickly developed 
into piratical raids of fiendish brutality against the legiti- 
mate commerce of the world. The Huns, realizing their 
failure, later redoubled their efforts, and this increased 
activity in submarine warfare made it necessaiy to evolve 
some scheme to beat the devil at his hellish game, and in 
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1917 the convoy system was started. While the convoying 
of merchant ships has been in existence for many years, 
this was the first organized movement from this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Before the entiy of the United States into the war» it 
was necessary for British ships from these ports to join 
convoys sailing from Canada. After America's entiy 
the work was greatly facilitated by our being able to send 
' convoys from ports in the United States. Later the 
Americans got into the convoy game themselves. My 
remarks on the subject apply to convoys to Europe trans- 
atlantic, and for you to grasp a slight idea of the magnitude 
of this work I would point out that ships had to be col- 
lected from Canada to Mexico — specially loaded, routed, 
and equipped. On an average no less than fifty ships a 
week were dispatched in our convoys from New York 
alone, and in all nearly 15,000,000 tons of food, ammuni- 
tion, and supplies, as well as nearly 70 per cent, of the glori- 
ous American Army, were safely convoyed across the 
Atlantic. 

In the work of preparing a convoy before sailing, many 
things had to be attended to. The speed of the ships had 
to be carefully gbne into (this meant systematic inquiries 
and examinations of logs); we had to be sure she was cap- 
able of maintaining a certain speed; the destination was an 
extremely important item, as well as the cargo, the load- 
ing of which on all ships was carefully supervised, and the 
utmost cubic capacity utilized. Every ship had to be 
down to her marks with no available space left on board. 
This was all done against time, for we never allowed a ship 
to lose an hotu* if it was possible to prevent it. The ques- 
tion of bunkering was also given careful attention. The 
consumption of each ship per day at a certain draft on a 
certain quality of coal had to be carefully worked out. 
We knew how long she would take on the voyage and, leav- 
ing a safe margin, we allowed her to load only so much 
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bunker coal, leaving the balanoe of what she was capable 
of carrying to be devoted to cargo capacity of her holds. 

You are all aware that you could load a ship down to 
her marks with heavy deadweight cargo and still leave 
plenty of space in her 'tween decks — ^that is what we had 
to guard against — she had to be full and we had to adjust 
various commodities accordingly. The interviewing of 
all captains took considerable time» and everything had 
to be explained to them. The navy practises manoeuvres 
at sea — a merchant marine had never attempted it. We 
had to manoeuvre a convoy at times in the face of the 
gravest peril, and they all had to be efficient at the job. 
Before sailing the wireless was examined and tested, and 
the gun or guns she carried had to be carefully gone over. 
Her otters or paravanes, if she carried such, had also to be 
given our attention. 

Just before sailing the captains of the various ships in 
that particular convoy, to which they had been allocated, 
met at the convoy office and the whole thing was carefully 
gone over again. They would receive plans or diagrams of 
the convoy and their relative positions in it. They would 
receive not only instructions from the port convoy officer 
stationed at this port (under whom I had the pleasure of 
serving), but also from the senior naval officer in charge 
of the escorting ship or ships, as well as from the com- 
modore, placed on board of one and in charge of the ships 
themselves. 

The work of the Merchant Marine was carried out in a 
quiet manner. No press representative was present at 
the numerous scraps to tell through the columns of the 
periodicals of the heroic efforts of the lumbering tramp 
against the piratical, bloodthirsty Hun. Fighting to a 
finish with the ship sinking beneath them, their boats 
shot away, their decks riddled with shrapnel, their one 
and only gun blown to pieces — ^then struggling for their 
very lives in the water, with the hounds of hell, after jeering 
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at their battle with death, leaving them to their fates. 
The survivors always received the most careful attention, 
but even after all this they were not allowed to tell the pub- 
lic of these heroic efforts which would have thrilled the 
world. The movements of the ships were kept secret and 
in view of the value of such information to the enemy, the 
Navy would not permit of any information being given out. 
One of the worst examples of the Huns' damnable methods 
was in the case of the Belgian Prince^ in June, 1917, of 
which, no doubt, you have all heard. The submarine 
approached the ship unseen and fired a torpedo, which 
struck her in the engine room. The engines were im- 
mediately put out of commission and the wireless rendered 
useless. The officers and crew took to the boats and the 
submarine, breaking surface, ordered them alongside. 
They were all transferred to her deck, while the Germans 
destroyed their boat and threw away their life preservers. 
After questioning and abusing the officers and men, the 
Germans climbed down into their submarine, the hatch 
was closed, and gradually she began to move. Slowly she 
ilipped her bow and gradually began to submerge; then, 
with increasiAg speed, she disappeared beneath the waves. 
I shall not burden you with the struggles of the poor souls 
on her decks. Fortunately, three were able to pick up 
life belts or wreckage, and these were the only survivors 
of a crew of more than forty . 

It is all very well to be safely tucked away behind heavy 
armour, a fuU complement to man the guns — ^with every 
device invented to frustrate the Hun — ^but your tramps 
pat to sea with the officers and crew knowing full well that 
if a Him spotted them they would have a poor chance. 
Yet, they carried out their work nobly. They challenged 
the Hun every time they left harbour and having been 
torpedoed, they went out again as soon as it was possible 
to put them on another ship. Their scraps with sub- 
marines have added ^ory to their service. I can assure 
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you that in the great drama of war, in which I believe 
nearly forty nations took speaking parts» and on the last 
scene of which the curtain is now falling, the splendid 
scraps put up by the Allied Merchant Marine were alone 
well worth the price of admission. . . • 

The following account of the sinking of the 
U.S.S. Ticonderoga with a loss of 103 men, on 
September 30, 1918, is given by the Navy 
Department: 

The U. S. S. Ticonderoga sailed from Norfolk for France 
on September 2£» 1918, with a general cargo. She was 
commanded by lieut. Comdr. J. J. Madison. At 5:S0 
A.M., September 30, 1918, a submarine was sighted which 
immediately conmienced shelling her. The first shell set 
the vessel afire amidships, put the steering gear and 
wireless apparatus out of commission. The continued 
firing destroyed the forward gun, killed most of the gun 
crew, and wounded the Captain. The Ticonderoga opened 
fire with her alt gun and the submarine withdrew to a 
distance of four miles, but continued shelling. At that 
time there were but approximately fifty men left on board 
who were not killed or badly wounded. The life boats 
were riddled with bullets and the falls broken so that 
when attempts were made to lower the boats the occupants 
were thrown into the water and drowned. The survivors 
in the boats that were successfully launched were made 
targets of by the submarine, so that but one life boat, con- 
taining the Captain and a small number of the soldiers, 
was saved. A life raft with five wounded lashed to it and 
seven or eight men was launched by the Second Officer, 
as the upper deck was at this time awash with the sea. 
The submarine, alter silencing the Ticonderoga*8 guns, 
fired a torpedo which caused her sinking shortly after. 
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The submarine came alongside the life boat, questioned 
the men and asked for the Captain. Medical aid was re- 
quested of the submarine but refused. On being told that 
the Captain was dead» the boat was tied to the submarine, 
which started off at full speed but the occupants were saved 
by the parting of the rope. The Uf e raft was shelled but 
not hit. The Executive Officer was picked up out of the 
water and the First Assistant Engineer taken from the 
raft and both were made prisoners on board the sub- 
marine. 

Later the life boat came near the raft. The Second 
Officer and a few of the men swam to the life boat and 
climbed aboard. Th^ then tried for four hours to pick 
op the raft but on account of a change in the wind these at- 
tempts were unsuccessful and the men on the raft were lost. 

The submarine remained in sight until 4 a. m . the next 
day. The boat load of twenty survivors were at sea four 
days and nights and were eventually picked up by the 
British S. S. Moorish Prince and later transferred to the 
Grampion and landed at New York. They were all veiy 
weak and the Captain was in an extremely critical condi- 
tion. 

While other nations did not brutally defy 
conventions and treaties on the ground which 
Germany cited to justify invasion of Belgium and 
the use of unrestricted submarine warfare, the 
fact remains that convention or no convention, 
treaty or no treaty, war means piracy and 
privateering with inevitable interruption and 
destruction of commerce; that the world's 
greatest port. New York, and the business world 
which uses New York must find protection 
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against piracy and privateering by preventing 
war. 

If preventive measures fail us, the conclusion 
of Herbert Sidebotham, formerly military and 
naval critic of the Manchester Guardian and now 
service critic of the London Times, may still 
save us, namely, "maintenance of the power to 
punish an enemy for gross infraction of the law 
of war and of humanity." 

There remains still one salient fact about our 
merchant marine's future — neither the World War 
nor the League of Nations Covenant, nor agree- 
ments between America and Britain ffos recon- 
ciled or fused the policies and beliefs of the two 
empires respecting freedom of the seas. 

Mr. Sidebotham has recently drafted for the 
Atlantic Monthly, of June, 1919, an "imaginary 
agreement which will reconcile the American 
and the British traditions of the sea." This 
imaginary agreement is repeated here to help 
readers think constructively of one great problem 
which remains to be dealt with radically: 

Abticle 1. The law of naval warfare in the future shall 
vary according as the war is waged with the sanction of the 
League of Nations, or without its sanction. Wars waged 
with the sanction of the League are hereinafter styled public 
wars» and those waged without such sanction, private wars. 

Article 2. In pubhc wars, the full blockade, as prac« 
ticed by the AUies in this war» shall be permitted. Such 
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wars being waged in defence of the common law of hu- 
manityy neutrals have an equal interest with the belli- 
gerents in securing their just determination, and they shall 
therefore contract to give no assistance to the enemy by 
land or sea, directly or indirectly, but shall enforce a 
pacific blockade against him. 

Abticlb 3. In private wars, the operations of blockade 
shall be restricted to the enemy's naval ports and to the 
service of actual operations against the enemy's armed 
forces. Commercial blockade in private wars is hereby 
declared to be abolished, and there shall be full liberty of 
conmiercial intercourse between beUigerents and neutrals, 
subject only to the prohibition of trade in contraband 
of war. 

Abticle 4. The only lists of contraband which are bind- 
ing on neutrals shall be lists drawn up by a naval com- 
mittee attached to the permanent secretariat of the League 
of Nations, and such lists shall be revised from time to 
time. 

Abticle 5. Sinking of merchantmen by belligerents is 
prohibited) unless it be the only means of preventing a 
breach of blockade legally established. Merchantmen 
are good prizes of war only in execution of a judgment of 
the International Prize Court. 

Abticle 6. Where ships or cargoes are neutral property, 
th^ shall in all cases before condemnation be adjudicated 
upon by the International Court. 

Abticle 7. The International Court shall be set up by 
the Executive of the League of Nations and shall be a 
permanent part of its machineiy . 

Not the least interesting of the proponent's 
reasons for these suggestions is that the same 
general principles ""can also be applied to 
operations of the belligerents in the air!'' 
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CHAPTER V 

Eternal Vigilance Against Smugglers 

It is an axiomatic truth that excessive taxa- 
tion produces extensive smuggling. That is 
one phase of American history which we should 
not forget. The Boston Tea Party was the end 
of a period of smuggling provoked by extortion- 
ate import taxes when, to paraphrase Brecken- 
ridge's statement of 1861 regarding treason, 
evaders were numerous enough to make evasion 
appear to be respectable. Smuggling just be- 
fore the Revolutionary War was not merely an 
evasion of taxes, but was a retaliatory act car- 
ried out with a fanatical bravado that culminated 
in the Boston Tea Party. The King's officers 
often connived at smuggling, while, like the three 
sacred monkeys of Japan, they saw no evil, 
heard no evil, spoke no evil. It was not an un- 
known thing for vessels to unload by day and 
by night at a cove on Staten Island within a mile 
of Amboy, where there was a customs representa- 
tive who made no pretense at molestation. The 
customs duties of the time were especially 
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A SMUGGLER'S TRUNK— I 
So well constructed that it ewaped deteclion of customs ulhccre tjulh 
in Holland and New York. Tubes o( Salvarwn — t.OOi ampules, valued 
■t tSO.OOO — were concealed in perforalioiiB, hall an tncb in Uiameter, 
made in the top. sides, and bottom of the trunk, as shewn 'n the lower 
photograph. 




A SMUGGLERS TRUNK— II 
A close-up view of the perforations in the walls of the trunk 




APPRAISING INCOMING MERCHANDISE 

No package is permitted to pass the customs officers until it bears « 

"pass label" showing that it has been examined by them 
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adapted to invite attempts at violation of the law. 
Furthermore, there was always a certainty of 
popular approval and support as well as pecuni- 
ary profit for successful evaders. 

But five of the many instances in connec- 
tion with the present Surveyor's office in the 
Port of New York suffice to indicate the need 
for eternal vigilance against smuggling and 
suggest that two thousand officers and employees, 
working day and night, promote compliance 
with law and obedience to conscience. How 
much smuggling or evasion of customs and 
how much theft and other interference with 
legitunate commerce there might be in this port 
and how important it is to have enough men of 
the right competence rather than too few or 
incompetent men is suggested by these striking 
instances. 

The "sugar trust" paid to the Govermnent 
nearly three million dollars, which agents of that 
trust had in eflFect stolen from the Government 
by regularly "fixing" the scales so that the 
actual weight of sugar would be understated. 
For example, instead of a thousand pounds, the 
scales would show thirty pounds less, or nine 
hundred and seventy pounds. Of course a 
number of unscrupulous employees had to be in 
collusion with the trust and presumably shared. 
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in the profits. There was a general clearing 
out of all agents who were in any way connected 
with the frauds. The story was told to the 
United States Senate, 61st Congress, by Senator 
Owens in Document No. 60, entitled "Customs 
Frauds in New York."* 

The discovery of these frauds stimulated 
governmental investigation into the under- 
weighing of all other commodities in the port. 
The cheese weights, for example, were found 
to be one third too small! None of the other 
illegal activities, however, approached in interest 
the peculations of the sugar trust and Govern- 
ment employees. The Special Agent of the 
Treasury Department who discovered these 
practices proved that they had been indulged 
in for more than a decade. He sustained his 
charges with adequate proof and subsequently 
received a moiety of $100,000, and was pro- 
moted to the position of Deputy Surveyor. 

The second typical incident was the discovery 
of what is known as the "sleeper" trunks. In- 
formation had been received by the Surveyor 
of the Port that passengers' baggage was passing 
through the port unexamined. Plans were laid 
for investigation, but the frauds were so carefully 
concealed that it required nearly a year of con- 

*See Bp. U and M, "ImtfertoBi ol TWdon BooKTdC br Lawicooe F. Abbott. 
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stant effort and surveillance to break up the 
practice. 

The fraud was cleverly executed. It is an in- 
teresting speculation to imagine what might have 
been accomplished for the world^s greater happi- 
ness if the study, inventiveness, persistency, thor- 
ou^mess, foresight, and courage which were in- 
volved in this attempt to escape customs had only 
been spent legitimately. The plan of operation 
disclosed also a conspiracy between foreign 
dealers in gowns, lingerie, and other valuable 
merchandise and their consignees in the Port 
of New York and various subordinates of steam- 
ship companies. 

The original plan, which was carried out 
successfully for many years, was to ship 
the so-called "sleeper" trunks as "leftover'' 
baggage, ostensibly belonging to passengers 
who had arrived previously; to carry out this 
idea, the names of certain previously arrived 
I>assengers were selected and the trunks regu- 
larly tagged and labelled with their names; the 
baggage master, who was in the conspiracy, 
when informed that these trunks were coming 
on certain vessels, would take pains to secrete 
them from the observation of the customs 
inspectors, and when the opportunity favoured 
would simply deliver them to an expressman for 
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shipment to some point where they would be 
claimed and reshipped to their ultimate destina* 
tion. 

After the suspicions of the customs authorities 
were aroused customs guards were placed on the 
piers to prevent the removal of all baggage 
which had not been regularly examined by the 
customs inspector. Substitution of the con- 
tents of the trunks was then resorted to. Upon 
the arrival of the "sleeper" trunks, the baggage 
master would secrete them on the pier, detach 
the addressed tags and remove other marks of 
identification, and transfer their contents to 
other trunks which he shrewdly substituted. 
The latter were usually the property of second- 
class passengers who had not sailed and had 
abandoned their baggage held by the company 
for possible claims. This baggage was submitted 
to the inspectors and represented to contain 
servants' baggage of '"passengers who had 
previously arrived," and was of very little or 
of no dutiable value. When the customs offi- 
cers had left the pier after their usual day's work 
the original trunks were taken from their hiding- 
place and delivered to the baggage expressman, 
also in the conspiracy, who shipped them to a 
fictitious address in some suburban town. Upon 
arrival one of the conspirators would claim the 
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trunks at tliis point and reship them to their 
ultimate destination. The name " sleeper'* 
trunk was given because the trunk was left on the 
dock, and permitted to lie there undisturbed, to 
sleep as it were, until the opportunity arrived to 
remove the same. 

After the scheme had been uncovered by the 
customs officials, several of the newspapers at- 
tempted to give a sensational account of the 
manner in which these trunks were landed and 
disposed of by a system known as the "trolley 
route" which consisted of a trolley being rigged 
up from a steamer to an adjoining pier where the 
trunks were landed and turned over to an ex- 
pressman for delivery. 

Arrests were made and convictions obtained, 
not, however, until more than two million dollars 
in revenue had been lost. 

One of the most dramatic incidents in the 
history of the port occurred in the early part of 
February, 1918, when orders were issued from 
Washington thoroughly to search the S. S. Nieuw 
Amsterdam for poisoned pollen, supposed to have 
been indirectly transmitted from Germany for 
the purpose of scattering the same in our great 
wheat fields in the West and in that way destroy-- 
ing the crops. The precautions taken by the 
Customs Service in the port required the assign^ 
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ment of 850 men and 50 women, an extraordi* 
narily large number of subordinates to be as- 
signed to one ship. Their investigation was so 
thorough that it required three days. 

During all that time a citizen of Holland, who 
was in business in Australia and a passenger on 
that ship, had as part of his baggage 2,062 ampules 
of Salvarsan valued at $30,000. The trunk 
which contained the passenger's clothing was 
made of green cedar wood, at a cost in Holland 
of $140. It was duly examined, as the baggage of 
all other passengers was examined, and apparently 
contained nothing but clothing. Subsequently 
it was removed to the room engaged by the 
passenger in one of the hotels in the city 
and placed near a radiator in the room; the 
heat issuing therefrom warped the fresh wood; 
fearing that the heat would crack the ampules, 
the passenger took the pieces of the trunk apart 
and removed the drug. These ampules were 
inserted in various perforations made m the wood 
at the top, bottom, and sides of the trunk, drilled 
to a depth of 7 inches and in diameter about one 
half an inch. The ampules were carefully packed 
in these holes; they were purchased in Holland 
for $7,000, apparently having been imported into 
that country from Germany. The job was so 
well done that it escaped the detection of the 
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customs authorities in Holland, from whom no 
export license was obtained; it likewise escaped 
the rigid scrutiny of the customs officers of this 
port. Efforts were made to dispose of the 
medicine to variouis chemists in this city, and 
through a patient of one of our city physicians 
who laid plans for the exportation of the same to 
Argentine, where it was reported that very much 
higher prices could be obtained, the fraud was 
detected, the smuggler was arraigned before the 
United States Conmiissioner, fined $250, and the 
merchandise confiscated. 

Under few other circumstances does human 
nature reveal its best and its worst, its strongest 
and its weakest characteristics, so clearly and 
dramatically as when facing the question : '^ Shall 
I tell the truth and the whole truth about my 
dutiable importations, or shall I attempt to 
deceive my country? Shall I proudly and 
patriotically pay every cent I owe, or shall I 
unpatriotically and criminally try to pay less 
than my share?*' 

When men and women of international reputa- 
tion for service in uplift work, church work, 
women's dubs, and business organizations "'take 
a chance" or condone taking chances on evading 
customs duties, and when reputable journals, 
authors, and scenario writers win applause for 
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describing methods of outwitting customs offi- 
cers» it makes one optimistic about human nature 
to remember two facts: first, a relatively small 
percentage of American business men and travel- 
lers are willing to resort to using '^sleeper" 
trunks, to claiming foreign residence or citizen- 
ship, to wrapping laces around the body, to 
secreting diamonds in the hair, to sewing long- 
used and faded labels on spick-and-span, new 
Paris dresses, or to bribing foreign salesmen 
to perjure themselves by understating bills and 
receipts; second, the instinct to evade taxes and 
to consider tax collectors '"fair game" is as old as 
taxes and taskmasters. 

Long before the Christian era began tax eva- 
sion was a custom which had grown to such 
proportions that of the few lessons which His 
limited time permitted Him to drive home to 
the Pharisees of His own day, and those of all 
time, Christ Jesus chose for one lesson the moral 
obligation to pay one's share of the cost of gov- 
ernment; to pay taxes in proportion to taxable 
property and privileges possessed, to "render 
unto Csesar the things that are Csesar's." 

When, as Gibbon the historian tells us, the 
great "Augustus and his successors imposed 
duties on every kind of merchandise, which 
through a thousand channels flowed into Romi 
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the then great centre of opulence and luxury — " 
we know that in ten thousand breasts hope did 
eternally spring that somehow or other Augustus 
and his tax-imposing kind might be outwitted. 

Tax collecting at ports of the English-speaking 
world is first mentioned in the Code of Laws en- 
acted by King Ethelred, A, D. 979, to this eflPect: 

Eveiy small vessel arriving at Billingsgate shall pay to 
the tax gatherer one oblus (of the value of one penny and 
a farthing); if of greater tonnage and mast rigged, one 
denarius (seven and a half pence). If a ship shall arrive 
and anchor there, four denarii shall be paid to the tax 
gatherer. Vessels laden with timber shall pay one log to 
the tax gatherer. 

Thus it appears that the first port of entry into 
the United Kingdom was BilHngsgate. Can it 
be possible that the expression *' hurled Billings- 
gate/' meaning epithets, profanity, and vile 
language, really goes back to the early English 
method of stating to tax collectors of the first 
English port what importers really thought 
about having to pay over part of every load of 
timber as an import tax? 

The nobles who exacted the Magna Charta 
from King John at Runnymede in 1S15 not only 
secured the guarantees of freedom which we have 
been teaching in our textbooks, but also secured 
the abolition of all "'evil tolts/' Doubtless tolts 
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at that time meant tolls or taxes for bringbg 
goods into England by land or water, which 
freedom they said they had "by the old and 
rightful customs/* Incidentally, the last five 
words of the same article in the Magna Charta 
recalls how, for all time, war conditions have 
been recognized as exceptional. Even the bar- 
ons, with the King making concessions to them, 
wanted port duties removed only "in time of 
war." Again, in the reign of Edward I in 1279, 
there appears a suspension of the right to collect 
customs at ports of entry. In other docimients, 
when these entry taxes are mentioned, it ap- 
pears that the customs service, despite the lack 
of recorded evidence, had undoubtedly been in 
operation since its institution by King Ethelred, 
and that it was considered important enough 
to be put under the supervision, or perhaps the 
monopoly, of such high dignitaries as arch- 
bishops and bishops, as well as of earls, knights, 
and other personages of lesser degree. 

The first time that the office of Surveyor of 
Customs appears is in 1335, the title being 
Supervisor, not Surveyor. The statute above 
mentioned indicates that collectors were not 
permitted to act arbitrarily and tax "what the 
traffic would bear," but instead were required 
to use scales and measures which apparently 
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diflFered according to quantities and sizes of arti- 
cles to be weighed. 

The early name for collector found in 1323 
was " Collectors of the King's Customs " and also 
"Customers.'* Toward the end of the Thir- 
teenth Century we find the word " Comptroller." 
That customers and collectors were prevented 
from owning their own ships and meddling 
"with the freight of ships" and even from hold- 
ing life tenure of this lucrative office, all in- 
dicates that these early payers of port taxes 
were not satisfied with total or partial evasion 
but were seeking to have payment recognized 
as a just obHgation and to put payment on a 
definitely equitable, provable basis. Thus by 
1402, in the reign of Henry IV, we find that 
"Customs and Comptrollers in every port of 
England shall abide upon their offices in their 
proper Persons, without making any Deputy or 
Lieutenant in their homes, be firmly holden and 
kept in all points." At the same time, " Custom- 
ers" were required to "render sworn accoimts." 

By 1565 duties and obligations were systema- 
tized, and what we would now call "port organiza- 
tion " established : 

One Customer for the receipt of the Petty Custom on 
exports. 
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I 

One Customer for the receipt of the Petty Custom oa q 

imports. ^ 

One Comptroller. I ^ 

One Surveyor. ** 

Even at this early date in the history of the i 
customs it is obvious that since its inception it \\ 
has always been a department of government 
of the greatest importance, requiring much 
thought for its proper development as a source 
of legitimate revenue, itself necessitating as well 
as giving protection. 

Exactly at what time the Customs Service 
was officially established in the Port of New 
York is not clear, but it would seem to be imder 
the rule of the Netherlands, in 1642, when 
Governor Kieft issued a stringent order to the 
effect that all goods which had not paid legal 
recognition of the West India Company in the 
Fatherland or in one of the other Dutch colonies 
should be charged with the equivalent import 
duties at New Amsterdam. 

The Dutch gave considerable time and 
thought to the development of the Customs 
Service, and brought it to a workable state, so 
that no diange was made by the EngUsh when 
they acquired control. They merely built upon 
the foundation already laid, more clearly defin- 
ing the method of conduct, and listing more 
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precisely the rules and regulations under which 
it was to operate. 

This is evident in the earliest recorded docu- 
ment relating to the customs dues» which in- 
structs "Mr. Cornelius Van Ruymer, Collector 
of the Customes in ye City of New York, by 
order of Colonell Francis Lovelace, Govemour, 
May 24, 1668," that he or his clerk "are to be 
dayly at ye Custome House from nine in ye 
morning until twelve at noon. There to receive 
ye Customes both in and out, as the Merchants 
shall come and enter, ye Merchant is to make 
foure BiUs, and sign them with his hand, writing 
his name to them, and ye same time, when you 
have signed ye Warrant, or one of ye Bills, you 
are to demand ye Custome, either in kinds at 
10 P. Cent, inwards or double ye value of its 
first Cost in Holland, in Beaver. And likewise 
outwards for Peltry you are to receive lOj^ P. 
Cent, according to ye valine in Beaver, for 
Tobacco one half penny Pr. Pound Ster'g; 
which is noe more than aU Englishmen doe 
pay. . . . You to tell ye Merchant you are 
not to give credit. ... If they do not like 
your propositions you are not to pass their 
Bills. . . • 

"And lastly pray lett ye Books be kept all in 
English and all Factoryes and Papers, that when 
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I have occasion to satisfy myself I may bett«: 
understand them/' 

This quaint, but clear, concise, and easily- 
understood document is typical of the many 
others that followed, whereby neither the offi- 
cials nor the people were left in doubt as to the 
requirements exacted. 

These precautions may have been necessary 
because of the more or less constant agitation 
that went on in regard to customs duties, leading 
sometimes to actual uprisings, as in the case of 
Jacob Leisler, " an importer of liquors and a thriv- 
ing business man," who stood out against all the 
constituted authorities, even the representative of 
the Crown in the Colony, in the payment of duties 
to a collector of whom he disapproved on religious 
grounds, rallying to his standard many other 
merchants, and continuing his opposition until he 
was taken to England and hanged as a traitor. 

The following interesting report of early 
smuggling is recorded in the minutes of the Com- 
mon Council: 

April 3, 1722. \ 

Francis Harrison J Francis Harrison, Esq'r, 

qui tarn I "Surveyor of his now Majesties 

ver > Customs of the Port of New 

I York . . . did give the Mayor, 

Diverse Goods and i Becorder and Aldermen ... to 
Merchandizes / 
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understand . • . that certain person or persons un- 
known • . . did import and cause to be imported in a 
oertain vessel also unknown 



29 prospect glasses in tin 
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carpenters wooden 


cases 




Square 


5 razors 


5| doz. primers 


6 small tin f unnells 


11 


horn books 


4 mens felt hatts 
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pair gloves 


5 falling axes 
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pound Coffee 


22 tin pepper boxes 
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small Books 


2 tin cullenders 
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old Books 


2 toy looking Glasses in 


li 


gross Washed Buttons 


tin Boxes 
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penknives 


2 round wooden boxes 




A parcel of prints and 


10 Gross Black Buttons 




Mapps 


11 Butchers knives 
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doz. Small Earthen 


1 doz. Black lead Pencils 




Images 


24 doz. Wastcoat thread 
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large Images 


Buttons 
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small Jappand looking 


1 pr. Course Silk Stockins 




Glasses 


2 Blank books each one 
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pair Glass Sconces and 


quire 




Nazello 


22 red leather Pockett Books 100 pound Black pepper 


2 Green letter Cases 




in two Baggs 


22 Psalters 


1 


leather Trunk 


6 practice of piety 


1 


Wooden Box 


12 Testaments 


a 


Ordinary Sadies 



from the parts beyond the seas . . . and put ashoar 
without and before any Entry made thereof at the Cus- 
tom. house agt. the form of an act. of General Assembly 
of the said province. 
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The goods were proclaimed at 3 successive sessions of 
the Court & then ordered condemned 
} to go to the King 
I to Gov. Burnet 
i to Francis Harrison, the prosecutor. 

Very little or no order characterized the ob- 
servance of the customs regulations from this 
time to the Revolutionary War, due directly to 
the opposition of the Colonists to the tax! imposed 
on tea. During most of that period the Port 
of New York was in possession of the British, 
and the continental policy was pursued with 
respect to customs, an interesting description 
of which is foimd in the report of Grovemor 
Tryon at London, June 11, 1774: 

At this port there is generally one of His Majesty's ships 
of war stationed near its principal entrance^ except during 
the four Winter Months, when she is obliged, on account 
of the severe Weather and the Ice, to come to the wharf. 
The Custom House o£Bcers are eight in number: viz., the 
Collector, Comptroller, Surveyor, and Searcher, Land 
Waiter, Tide Surveyor and three Tide Waiters; there is 
also a Naval Officer. The Tide Waiters are mostly 
employed on Board of Vessels that arrive with dutiable 
goods, so that there are but three other outdoor officers 
to look after the business of a very extensive Harbour, 
lying on two sides of the Town, which is situated on a point 
between two large Rivers. 

As All Articles of Conunerce, .Provisions and Fuel are 
conveyed to Town by Water in a number of Small boats, 
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f).i Ihe south side of Bowliu); flreen, in lower New York 







NEW YORK CUSTOMS GUARDS 
Some conreption ot the giRsnlic taak ot these men, oa «ell bs o( tbe 
prime importaniv of the port, may be had from the fact tlial the values 
of eiports pajisirB through the New York Customs Distrk-t in IBIS was 
•ix times that of its nearest rival, Philadelphia, and in imports about 
four timen that ot the nest id sizt, the Washington Customs District on 
tbe Pacilk- Coast. 




EXAMINING INCOMING BAGGAGE— I 

Although every inraming passenger has made a written declaration 
of taxable articles in hia or her baggage, the baggage iB very closely 
exHinined by customs officers upon the arrival of the ship. 




EXAMINING INCOMING BAGGAGE— II 
Ingenious devices are sometimes resorted to in order to evade thepi 
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from Landings that lay on each side of both entrances to 
the Port, the strict attention of the o£Boers of His Majesty's 
ahfa>, or the vigilance of the Collector and Comptroller 
(who speak favourably of their present Outdoor officers) 
cannot altogether prevent the illegal trade in a port sit- 
uated as this is; there can be no doubt, therefore, but that 
assistance different from what the officers have at present 
would be very necessary, and tend much to the increase of 
His Majesty's Revenues in this Province. 

For the history of the country's awakening 
to the necessity for ports of entry, for taxes and 
later for equitable and competent handling of 
port business, the reader is referred to bibUog- 
raphy entitled "Regulation of Commerce in 
the American Colonies." 

Suffice it here to say that this steady growth 
in national attention to port service as a matter 
of necessity and of untold importance to Amer- 
ican business is the substantial background 
against which the striking instances of smug- 
gling are but flickering Roman candles of human 
weakness and detective skill. 

By telling two other instances of attenapted 
smuggling, it is hoped the reader henceforth will 
use the Roman candles of exciting stories about 
thieving and lying and cheating to illmninate this 
background of business procedure and business 
men's co5peration with the Government. 

Shortly after the beginning of the recent war 
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a "tip'* came to the Collector's oflBce to the ef- 
fect that a certain lady of wealth was about to 
enter the Port of New York with a large quantity 
of valuable jewels carefully concealed. This 
"tip" was merely an anonymous letter, but the 
Collector, the Surveyor, and all other agents 
of any importance do not share the contempt 
which landsmen often claim to have for anony- 
mous letters- On the contrary, experience shows 
with few exceptions that these anonymous 
"tips," whether by letter, telegram, or telephone, 
whether brutally frank or cleverly insinuating, 
contain more truth than fiction. The fact that 
this particular "tip" came from an illiterate 
person, who seemed to have a grudge against 
the would-be lady smuggler, in no way detracted 
from the importance of the message. 

It required but a few moves, a cable to Euro- 
pean agents — of whom our Government always 
has so many in foreign cities and not infre- 
quently in the stores which give false bills — ^to 
verify the main facts in the "tip," namely, that 
the returning lady had a European son-in-law 
in the jewellery business. You can imagine the 
clever lady's surprise when asked by a customs 
inspector for the jewels which she was bringing 
home. She indignantly denied possessing them. 
Finally the inspector, kindly, firmly, but un- 
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mistakably assured her that either she must tell 
where the jewels were or that all of her goods 
and even her person must be thoroughly ex- 
amined. Thereupon the possession of the jewels 
was admitted and a letter produced from son- 
in-law asking mother-in-law please to care for 
these jewels during the war. It developed that 
just as mother-in-law was to board the ship 
a messenger came bearing a basket of fruit at 
the bottom of which, to her complete amazement, 
as stated, she found a box of jewels with the 
aforesaid letter from son-in-law begging her to 
act as his steward! A bit of adroit questioning 
led to a complete confession and to the question 
which the Custom House never answers: "But, 
how in the world did you find out? " Surely the 
way of the transgressor is hard. 

The resource of the average smuggler seems 
to be unlimited as indicated by the experience 
the customs officials had on February 17, 1920, 
when the S. S. Stavangerfjord was boarded in New 
York Bay and the inspector in charge examined 
the declaration of one of the passengers whose 
name had been recalled by the same inspector as 
that of a man convicted in the year 1917 of smug- 
gling dental rubber to Scandinavian countries 
for transshipment to Germany by concealing it 
in false bottoms of trunks and in Victrolas. 
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Inquiry by the inspector of the purser of the 
ship elicited the information that on the previous 
day the passenger had asked for the return of his 
declaration and had amended the same by in- 
cluding several other articles among which were 
three diamonds. 

The Acting Deputy Surveyor in charge of the 
vessel with two inspectors searched the passenger 
and from his vest pocket removed two fountain 
pens, one apparently broken in which no ink was 
found) but a slight rattle convinced the inspector 
that there was something concealed inside. The 
passenger was asked what was in the pen and 
stated "there may be a few pieces of the pen 
inside.*' In attempting to get out these so-called 
fragments, seven diamonds were found. Remov- 
ing the top of the other pen and finding that it 
contained ink and did not appear to be suspicious 
it was returned to the passenger. Subsequently 
it was re-examined and found to contain four 
more diamonds. 

From the passenger's hand-bag a bath robe 
was taken and in one of the pockets a handker- 
chief was found containing a ring with an empty 
setting for two stones. The bag also contained 
a tube of tooth paste from which was squeezed 
out with the contents of the tube two diamonds. 
Further examination disclosed the fact that in 
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the watch pocket of the passenger's trousers was 
a diamond ring which he claimed to have pur- 
chased in this country some years ago. 

The undeclared jewels which were valued at 
$8,000 were seized by the customs officials and 
the passenger was arrested and held in $5,000 
bail. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Growth in Federal Customs Service 

To THE returning traveller it seems at times 
as if nobody lived in New York except customs 
officers. While still several hours from the piers 
of the port, the ship is boarded by the " customs," 
weU-mannered men in uniform and occasionally 
well-mannered women, armed with "declara- 
tions'* upon which the returning citizen or the 
visiting neighbour from across the seas declares 
in conscientious detail the articles subject to 
import tax he wishes to bring into the coimtry. 
Since an indefatigable Congress, aided by still 
more energetic manufacturers who never flag 
in their loyalty to tariff for encouragement of 
home industries, has done its best to include al- 
most everything that is visible or measurable in 
the duty list, there is very Uttle which the con- 
scientious passenger does not have to declare. 
Moreover, since the customs officers cannot 
appear as courteous as they feel, while rum- 
maging among non-dutiable articles to verify the 
passenger's declaration of taxable articles, the 
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• 

careful passenger declares everytliing he or she 
biings. For reasons which it is apparently very 
difficult for those outside the Customs Service 
tx> understand, the declaration becomes a mere 
** scrap of paper" when the boat docks, for in 
spite of all conscientious declaring and of metic- 
ulous detail, "milady's" baggage is gone over 
from top to bottom, just as if she had never 
declared a thing. Dutiable articles must be 
paid for^ if only ten cents is due; that requires a 
trip to still another set of customs officers who 
are legalized to accept payment and who punc- 
tiliously give receipts. 

While the traveller is wrong in his conclusion 
that nobody else Uves in New York except cus- 
toms officers, it must be admitted that he us- 
ually imderestimates their number. Only a small 
proportion of them give their personal attention 
to the .disembarked passenger, as this and other 
customs work in the port requires to-day more 
than two thousand employees as against a total of 
eight men in the year 1774. 

Most travellers never have occasion to deal 
directly either with the ranking officer of the 
port, the Collector, or with the special officers 
on his staff. The men who search your baggage 
or inspect your imported freight at the dock 
are under the direction of the Surveyor of the 
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Port, who is responsible for their competeDce, 
as well as their courtesy. The exceptions to 
this rule are the polite gentlemen who formally 
present the compliments of the Government to 
distinguished personages on l>oard. 

Of the four port officers, Collector, Surv^or, 
Naval Officer, and Appraiser, the ordinary person 
coming into the port or bringing in goods has no 
direct dealing with the Naval Officer and the 
Appraiser. The Naval Officer is an auditor, 
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verifier of records and vouchers, whose duty it 
is to check up all branches of the Customs 
Service. Like the other three officials, he is 
named by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The title Naval Officer is of 
pre-RevoIutionary origin and is said to come 
from the practice of assigning an officer of the 
Navy to do this work. The Appraiser, as 
the name indicates, has to do with values and 
is an ^officer of appeal. The Collector not only 
collects customs revenues and enforces the 
customs laws, but also enforces the neutrality 
laws, a duty which proved quite exacting during 
the recent European war. In general, he is the 
representative of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in enforcing any laws and regulations regarding 
the port. It is he who is responsible for en- 
forcing the country's rules with respect to com- 
merce and navigation, which include the docu- 
menting of ships and the enforcement of im- 
migration laws. The duties of the Collector of 
the Port and the Commissioner of Immigration 
concur in regard to the aUen "head tax,"' which 
is paid to the Collector. The inunigration 
officials certify this tax to the Collector, together 
with the name of the transportation agent re- 
sponsible for the payment of it. Further, they 
specify— 
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(1) The number held for special inquiry. 

(2) The number claiming to enter for the purpose of 
passing in transit through the United States, as to Canada, 
Mexico, or the Orient. 

(3) The number claiming American citizenship. 

(4) The number entering for temporary stay, etc. 

When this classification is completed the tax 
is held on special deposit to be refunded or 
turned in to the Treasury as required by the 
immigration laws. 

The Surveyor is the outdoor executive of the 
policies for which the Collector is the indoor 
executive. The Collector names the staff, after 
which the Surveyor is responsible for superin- 
tending and directmg them in their work. Under 
the Federal statutes and the regulations of the 
Treasury Department the Surveyor must cover 
the following ground : 

1. Superintend and direct all inspectors, weighers, 
measurers, gangers, guards, and labourers within the port; 

2. Visit, personally or by proxy, all arriving vessels; 

S. Beport in writing each day all vessels that have ar- 
rived from foreign ports on the prececUng day, specifying 
the names and denominations of the vessels and the mas- 
ters' names, whence arrived, whether laden or in ballast, 
to what nation belonging, and, if American vessels, whether 
the masters thereof have or have not complied with the 
law in having the required number of manifests of the cargo 
on board; 

4. Put one or more inspectors on each vessel immedi- 
ately after its arrival in port; 
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5. Ascertain, according to law, the proof, quantities, 
and kinds of distilled spirits imported; 

6. Examine into the correspondence regarding the goods 
imported in any vessel and the deliveries thereof according 
to the inspectors' returns and the permits for landing the 
same; 

7. Superintend the lading for exportation of all goods 
entered for the benefit of drawback, and report whether 
the kind, quantity, and quality of goods so laden cor- 
respond with the entries and permits granted therefor; 

8. Test the weights, measures, and other instruments 
used in ascertaining the duties on imports, by public 
standards; 

9. Certify to the death of any of the passengers or crews 
on arriving vessels, with the name and age of the decedent 
and the cause of death; 

10. Admeasure American vessels for registry, enrolment 
of license, and aU foreign vessels for the assessment of 
tonnage dues; 

11. Count passengers embarking upon excursion boats 
between the latter part of May and the early part of 
September each year, a total of nearly one and a half mil- 
lion in the season of 1919. 

12. Police the port day and night, through three hun- 
dred and seventy-five customs guards divided into three 
platoons. 

Does this seem a complicated and expensive 
machinery for just one port and for the Customs 
Service alone? Please do not forget that we are 
no longer speaking of the village of New Amster- 
dam or the New York of Revolutionary days, 
or even of one city, but rather of the metropolitan 
district about the Statue of Liberty which has ex- 
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ported in the last three years more than two and 
one half billion dollars a year, imported more than 
one and a half billion dollars in merchandise, and 
collected duties of more than two hmidred million 
dollars a year. Compared with the cost of these 
coDections, which have nm as high as two hmi- 
dred and seventeen miUion dollars in one year 
(1907), the cost of maintaining a small army of 
customs oflScers is small indeed. When con- 
sidered with respect to the prosperity of business 
and social welfare of which the enormous exports 
and imports are but one expression, the cost is 
infinitesimal. 

That this cost might be justifiably greater 
was asserted in May, 1919, by Professor L. S. 
Bowe, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of customs, who brought to a New York 
conference of customs officials throughout the 
country the thanks of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for having faithfully and efficiently 
performed during wartime "duties of a delicate 
and exacting nature*^ in a way that entitled 
them "to the gratitude of the country." Mr. 
Howe deplored the fact that there are in the 
Customs Service positions which have not been 
increased in salary for a period of forty years; 
that the percentage of men in the Customs 
Service receiving less than $1,000 per annum is 
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greater than it was fifty years ago; that in the 
same period the cost of living has so risen that 
the purchasing power of one dollar is less than 
one half of what it was when these salaries were 
originally fixed; and that he regarded it ^'as little 
short of a national disgrace that a great country 
as wealthy as the United States should ask a 
body of public servants to give the best that is 
within them to public good and then expect them 
to live on a pittance/' 

This is the way that the Customs Service, with 
the greatest dispatch and with the least possible 
inconvenience to business, tries to collect the 
taxes which are decreed by our Congress. 

On all steamers which carry passengers, 
regularly plying between New York and foreign 
ports, the Surveyor leaves in charge of the 
purser a quantity of blank Passengers' Bag- 
gage Declarations to be used by passengers who 
come in the first and second cabins, to make the 
** customs declaration" of the number and 
character of the pieces of baggage which they 
are bringing with them. These declarations 
in pads, each containing fifty, are numbered 
serially and consecutively, and are generally 
distributed by the purser or steward to the 
passengers one or two days before the vessel 
is due at this port. There are minute instruc- 
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tions in English, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Grerman on the reverse side of the declaration as 
to the proper manner of filling it out, and stating 
which articles are either exempt or liable for 
customs duties. 

Immediately after the vessel is passed by the 
Health Officer of the Port at Quarantine, she is 
boarded by the Surveyor's Staff Inspectors, to 
whom the purser hands the declarations which 
he has collected from the passengers. While 
coming up the bay on the way to the vessel's 
dock the Staff Officers check off the declarations 
with the list of passengers to see that all who 
should do so have made baggage declarations. 
Each declaration has a perforated coupon at- 
tached, numbered to correspond with the dec- 
laration. The passenger retains the numbered 
coupon for purposes of identification on the pier, 
and when all his baggage is landed he presents 
his coupon to the Surveyor's Staff Officer 
on the dock, who has charge of the declarations, 
and who assigns an inspector to examine 
the baggage. When the passenger has articles 
which are liable to duty, a representative of 
the U. S. Appraiser of Merchandise, who is on 
the dock for this purpose, appraises the value 
and states the rate of duty to be assessed. The 
inspector then takes the passenger and dedara- 
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tion to the Deputy Collector on the dock, who 
computes the amount of duty and gives the 
passenger a receipt for the amount paid. The 
inspector then puts a "pass label*' on each 
package, which permits it to be taken outside 
the customs lines. 

If the inspector does not find any goods liable 
to duty in the baggage he attaches a "pass label" 
to each package. 

No package, whether it contains dutiable 
goods or not, is permitted to pass out of the 
customs enclosure imless it bears a "pass label** 
showing that it has been examined. 

The exits through the customs lines are 
guarded by customs guards, who see that no 
package is delivered without such label as it 
passes through the exit. 

Sometimes it occurs that the Appraiser cannot 
make a satisfactory examination on the dock 
owing to the quantity or character of dutiable 
goods, or the question, to be determined later, 
whether the passenger is "a resident of the 
United States returning from abroad** or a 
** resident of a foreign country,** in which case 
the baggage is sent to the U. S. Appraiser's 
Warehouse, Imown as the Public Stores, for 
examination, or pending the determination of 
the question of residence. 
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The tariff makes a distinction between the 
maximum value and character of articles which 
American residents returning from abroad and 
foreign residents arriving here are allowed to 
bring in free of duty. Passengers passing 
through the United States to foreign countries 
may send their baggage in bond through the 
United States. So also may baggage be sent 
from this port in bond to another port in the 
United States, the duties to be collected at such 
port of destination. In these cases the Grovem- 
ment takes possession of the goods for purposes 
of transportation and they are sent under cus- 
toms seals. 

In connection with the importetion of mer- 
chandise the United States Government has 
found it necessary for the adequate protection 
of its revenue from importations to provide so 
many safeguards and to prescribe so many 
regulations and legal forms that importers find 
it convenient to employ customs brokers, whose 
business it is to pass goods through the cus- 
toms. 

Accompanying the Surveyor's Staff Inspectors 
the vessel is boarded by a customs officer, also 
under the Surveyor, known as a Boarding Officer, 
who certifies to the manifest of the cargo, a list 
showing the mark, number, and character of 
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every package on board the vessel. This mani- 
fest is made in duplicate. The original is ^retained 
by the captain, who lodges it, with his bill of 
health and other documents, with the Collector 
in the Custom House when he "enters" his 
vessel. 

The Boarding Officer gives the duplicate 
manifest to the Surveyor, who forwards it to the 
Collector. 

Each importer, in order to get possession of 
his goods, makes an entry of them, after the 
vessel has been "entered" by the captain. The 
entry of the goods consists in fihng with the 
Collector a bill of lading and an invoice, the 
latter sworn to before a U. S. Consular officer 
in the place abroad from which the goods 
were shipped. The bill of lading and invoice 
separately describe each package by mark and 
number, and the invoice states the prices at 
which the goods were sold or the market value 
abroad. 

The entry clerks in the Custom House estimate 
the amount of duties due the Government, on 
the payment of which, in the case of "duty- 
paid" goods, the Collector issues a permit, 
addressed to the inspectors who supervise the 
discharging and delivery of the cargo from the 
vessel at her wharf. The importer lodges his 
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permit with the inspectors, who dehver the 
merchandise on the completion of the necessary 
operations, for the ascertainment of quantities, 
which the permit directs shall be performed. 
These operations include weighing, gauging, or 
measuring the goods, as the case may be. There 
are separate units of activity under the Surveyor 
for this purpose. There are also different forms 
of entry. Goods entered for consumption must 
be examined and compared with the invoice by 
the Appraiser of Merchandise to verify values 
and quantities. For this purpose a percentage 
of each invoice is either examined on the wharf 
or sent to the Appraiser's Warehouse. The 
permit directs the inspectors as to the pro- 
cedure. 

Goods may be entered in bond for warehous- 
ing. In this case they are sent by the inspectors 
to a designated U. S. Bonded Warehouse, where 
they may remain in storage for three years at 
the desire of the importer. Goods may also be 
entered for immediate transportation to another 
port in the United States or for transportation 
to another port and export to a foreign port. 
In each of these cases the goods are under cus- 
toms restraint, being forwarded to the Collector 
of Customs at the interior or coastwise port 
under customs seals. 
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With the outbreak of war in Europe the 
duties of the customs officers of this port were 
immediately augmented and the service neces- 
sarily became complex and exacting. These 
additional duties were discharged, however, by 
elastic readjustment of parts within the system, 
without additional legislation or radical changes. 
To the credit of the staff of employees be it said 
that their patriotic devotion made possible both 
protection for this country and services to civili- 
zation which before the war would have seemed 
impossible. 

For the President of the United States to de- 
clare our nation neutral involved not merely a 
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message which could be telegraphed and printed 
for the world to read, but included added pre- 
cautions and at many points new methods on 
the part of the entire Customs Service, from the 
Collector to the humblest watchman. Thence- 
forth our nation's honour was at stake every 
time we permitted a ship or passenger to enter 
and every time a ship was given its papers to 
leave the port. 

Before the Lnsitania sailed for her fated last 
voyage the Collector of the Port of New York 
inspected her cargo to test Germany's false 
charge, as the search proved, that in violation 
of our neutrality she was laden with guns and 
ammunition intended to kiU German soldiers. 
YHien the St. Paul sank at her pier, it was the 
Customs Service which investigated and dis- 
covered the cause. It was a customs inspector 
that discovered who was stealing thousands of 
pounds of meat from a government transport. 
Assigned by the Surveyor for this task, he made 
friends with longshoremen; was let into the 
secret; spent an evening at a saloon where these 
men gathered, while in much discomfort they 
hitched and shuffled to make the meat concealed 
under their clothes a more comfortable burden 
to carry, and finally, at the point of a gun, the 
inspector secured the surrender and confession 
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of the whole group. It was the Customs Ser- 
vice, too, which, at the request of the Anny, set 
about discovering the men within the govern- 
ment service who were disclosing secrets to the 
enemy. This quest revealed the fact that the 
United States Government had unknowingly 
taken into its service, in charge of enemy in- 
terned ships, approximately sixty-five former 
officers and employees of those same German 
lines to which these ships belonged, thus merely 
transferring them from the enemy pay roll to 
Uncle Sam's pay roll. 

Another index to the volume of new business 
created in the Customs Service during the war 
is the fact that the Surveyor of the Port issued 
nearly five hundred thousand war zone passes 
to persons having business within the restricted 
area; while the important function of viseing 
passports for persons leaving this country for all 
parts of the world also became a customs activity. 

The following incidents from CivU War times 
help us to appreciate the many-sided duties of 
port officers and the interlacing of customs prob- 
lems with the more general problems and poUcies 
of our coimtry and with the politics of the day. 

During the Civil War the office of the Collector 
of the Port of New York was one of the most 
important public administrative offices con- \ 
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nected with the Government, and the naming 
of the Collector was a privilege greatly coveted 
by the various political factions, because of the 
numerous minor appointments included with it. 
The daughter of Thurlow Weed, in the biog- 
raphy of her father of which she was the author, 
writes, page 612, on the subject of a conver- 
sation which Thurlow Weed had with President 
Lincoln in relation to his appointments: 

Mr. linooki remarked that it was particularly pleasant 
to him to reflect that he was coming into ofBce miembar- 
rassed by promises. He owed, he supposed, his exemption 
from importunities to the circumstance that his name as a 
candidate was but a short time before the people, and that 
only a few sanguine friends anticipated the possibility of 
his nomination. *'I have not," said he, *' promised any 
office to any man, nor have I but in a single instance 
mentally committed myself to any appointment; and as 
that relates to an important office in your state, I have 
concluded to mention it to you — under strict injunctions of 
secrecy, however. If I am not induced by public consider- 
ations to change my purpose, Hiram Barney will be 
Collector of the Port of New York." I supposed that Mr. 
Lincoln, in thus frankly avowing his friendship for Mr. 
Barney, intended to draw me out. I remarked that until 
I met him at the Chicago Convention my acquaintance 
with Mr. Barney was very slight; but that after the con- 
vention adjourned Mr. Barney joined us (my dau^ter and 
a lady friend) in an excursion down the Mississippi and 
through Iowa; and that my impressions of him personally 
and politically were favourable, and that I believed he 
would make an acceptable Collector. I added that if it 
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were true, as I had heard, that the reply of a well-known 
and extensive mercantile firm in New York, during an 
exciting crisis, to Southern merchants who threatened to 
withdraw their patronage on account of its opposition to 
slavery, namely, ^'We offer our goods not our principles 
for sale,*' originated with Mr. Barney, it entitled him to 
any office he asked for. '^He has not," said Mr. Lincoln, 
"asked for this or any other office, nor does he know of my 
intention/' 

In an interview which Mr, Barney gave to the 
New York World shortly before his death, com- 
menting upon some of his experiences as CoUec- 
tor of the Port of New York during the Civil 
War, he said: "President Lincoln appointed me 
Collector without consulting me and the Senate 
unanimously confirmed the nomination. The 
war had just begun and everything was in a 
turmoil. Although a new collector I had myself 
to decide almost on the spur of the moment 
fully fifty cases a day, any one of which was lia- 
ble to be taken to the Supreme Court, They told 
me at Washington to do the best I could and they 
would back me up. When I left office in 1864, 
completely broken down over its severe work 
and responsibiUty, there were at least 3,000 cases 
pending. My decisions were always sustained by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but there were so 
many new questions coming up all the time that 
it was impossible to render satisfactory decisions," 
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During the war the then Italian Minister 
came one day to see Mr. Barney and said: *'Mr. 
Webb is building two war steamers for the 
Italian Government and we want to clothe them 
with steel armour. There is none to be had in 
this country. We have to import the steel 
from France and it is about to arrive. I have 
applied to have it admitted free of duty as the 
duty will come to $120,000 for each vessel. I 
have told them that it is no more than a fair 
return for the use of our dock yards at Civi- 
tavecchia, which for a number of years we have 
placed at the disposal of your Government for 
storage of naval supplies and repairing your 
government vessels in the Mediterranean, es- 
pecially as we are employing an American builder 
to construct the vessels. It has been worth to 
your Government $100,000 a year. They are 
quite willing to admit that armour, but they 
find no law by which the Government can prop- 
erly remit the duty. They have sent me to see 
if you can manage it for us without violating the 
laws." Mr. Barney thought the matter over and 
sent for Mr. Webb, the contractor for building 
the ships, and said: "Mr. Webb, I have a right to 
estabUsh public stores. I propose to make 
those vessels pubUc stores where the Italian 
Government can enter the steel required for 
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armouring the vessels which they are importing 
from France and withdraw it for exportation, 
provided you are willing to pay the salary of a 
government clerk as storekeeper, whom I shall 
appoint to have charge of the stores. When 
you are ready to sail you can withdraw the steel 
for exportation and pay no duty." (Prophecy of 
a free port.) They were very much disturbed 
in Washington and gratified at the arrangement, 
as it was the decision of all to do the fair thing 
by the Italian Government, and it was ac- 
complished not only without violating any law 
but in accordance with the law and the practice. 
Mr. Barney heard nothing more about the 
affair. The vessels were finished, a trial was 
made, an excursion at sea, to test their capacities. 

"A matter which was the cause of much worry 
and annoyance to me," said Mr. Barney to the 
representative of the New York Worlds "was the 
strife among the oflSce seekers. Actually there 
were 96,000 applications made to me for places 
within three months and I had on the average 
of five hundred calls a day." 

The customs officials of the present day are 
not disturbed by political applications for office 
as the entire service is now within the protection 
of the Federal Civil Service Law. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

Port Workers' Welfare League 



BURNT CORK FUNSTERS OF THE 
SURVEYOR'S CUSTOMS WELFARE 

ASSOCIATION! 
RED LETTER NIGHT IN THE FUN 

MAKING LINE ! 
MINSTREL SHOW AND RECEPTION 
AT CENTRAL OPERA HOUSE APRIL 

23, 1919! 

THE COMMITTEE IN CHARGE EARNESTLY AP- 
PEALS FOR THE APPROVAL AND AID OF EVERY 
MAN IN THE SURVEYOR'S DEPARTMENT IN 
PROMOTING THE SUCCESS OF THE COMING BIG 

SOCIAL FUNCTION. 



Do THE above quotations from the port 
workers' monthly bulletin seem compatible with 
the reader's picture of those stem examiners 
of customs? Please remember that all inspec- 
tion or all weighing and no recreation or fellow- 
ship makes the port worker a Ustless patriot 
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just as surely as all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy, 

A nation which goes around the world to fight 
for democracy and which has girded up its loins 
to insist upon democracy in forms and purposes 
and acts of government cannot afford to have 
two thousand port workers together in one port 
without providing means of recreation and fel- 
lowship among employees and f amiUes who have 
two important bonds in common, love of Amer- 
ica and devotion to their port duties. Therefore, 
on December 20, 1915, the Surveyor of the Port 
estabHshed what the workers themselves now 
call "The Fraternal Temple," known as the 
Surveyor's Customs Welfare Association. A 
monthly bulletin is issued which circulates among 
members and now about three thousand out- 
siders, and it has the second-class mailing privi- 
lege. Its nominal editor is the Surveyor; the 
work itself is carried on by five managers and 
seven associate editors chosen from the em- 
ployees; it carries advertising, jokes, poetiy, as 
well as port stories and personalities. 

The accompanying photographs tell the story 
of its service. The Welfare Association of Port 
Workers is like similar organizations in private 
business, but has fewer counterparts in govern- 
mental services than are needed. The special 
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occasion ^for starting this welfare work was 
this: 

In September, 1914, when I was appointed Sur- 
veyor by President Wilson, there were more than 
three hundred customs guards, whose work might 
be described as that of pier policemen; these 
men were the lowest salaried men in the service 
and were compelled, accordingly, to seek living 
quarters in various sections of the city and sub- 
urbs where the rents were low. It seemed al- 
most incredible that most of them were assigned 
to places of work a considerable distance from 
their homes. Frequently men living in Yonkers 
and the Bronx were sent to work in Staten Island ; 
men living in Canarsie and Astoria were sent to 
work in Edgewater, N. J., a distance of more than 
twenty miles, although there were men available 
for assignment in the immediate neighbourhood, 
within walking distance of that work. The 
carfare expended in going to and from the work 
was paid by the Government, but the time con- 
sumed in travelling belonged to the man himself, 
for which he received no pay. Here was the 
first inspiration for real welfare work among port 
employees. So an order was issued that the men 
should not be assigned to duty at an unreason- 
able distance from their homes; the result was 
not only an economy of more than $5,000 a year 
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to the Government in carfares, but also a consid* 
erable saving of time to the employees in travel. 

Next, instead of permitting customs guards 
to have only three full days off in an entire year, 
a schedule was worked out as a result of which 
these men now have one day off in every seven 
days, without any detriment to the service what- 
ever. 

A third example of substituting attention for 
sublime mdifference to the ordinary comforts 
of the men is the change in the reserve room in 
which the customs guards gather while awaiting 
assignment. This room was formerly located 
on the ground floor of the Custom House, in the 
inside section of the building, where there was 
no natural light or fresh air. In addition there 
were more than three hundred steel cabinets for 
uniforms, each about seven feet in height, ranged 
alongside of each other around the walls, giving 
an exceedingly sombre and depressing appear- 
ance to the room otherwise poorly ventilated 
and lighted. And yet at the same time there 
was a larger and more comfortable room in the 
Barge Office Building with windows on all sides 
opening out on Battery Park and the harbour, 
easily available for the use of the employees, 
whidi was exclusively enjoyed by five news- 
paper reporters. Possession was taken of this 
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space, the reporters moved to another room, 
and the guards began to experience the beneficent 
effect of more cheerful surroimdings. 

On steamship piers there were old-fashioned 
offices for the customs officials, without ventila- 
tion except through the door, with no light ex- 
cept artificial light. We persuaded the steam- 
ship companies to relocate and reconstruct the 
offices, so that the men now work with sunlight 
and with excellent ventilation, all at the expense 
of the steamship companies. 

A fourth welfare feature was the even distri- 
bution of extra compensation or night money. 
Ships lading and unlading after five o'clock in the 
afternoon are required to pay the expenses of the 
customs officers assigned. A full day's pay is 
allowed where the work is required up to 11 p.m., 
and a second full day's pay if it continues beyond 
that hour. More than $100,000 is annually dis- 
bursed for this work. About one third of the men 
in the force formerly had the privilege of over- 
work which brought this considerable sum. Little 
chance this discrimination could have had if there 
had been no pay for overtime! By establishing 
an equitable system of distributing night work 
every man in the service is now permitted to 
enjoy the benefit of the extra money, as against 
the favoured one third who had the exclusive 
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privilege for years before. After the successful 
adoption of this system a number of men called 
on me and told me that although they had been 
many years in the service, they had never re- 
ceived a single dollar of night money. 

The various branches of activity in the service 
had each its separate organization : there was an 
Inspectors' Association, a Weighers' Association, 
a Guards' Association, a Labourers' Association, 
and so on. Each association vied with the others 
in the development of lines of demarcation both 
official and social, so that there was a feeling of 
superiority among the men in the one dass over 
those in the other classes. To break down these 
barriers it would be necessary to unite all the 
men in the service in one organization where 
each would have equal social and fraternal op- 
portunities with the others, but to compete suc- 
cessfully with organizations already in existence 
for many years our new organization should give 
something for nothing. So it was established 
without dues, initiation fees, or assessments. 
We selected a subordinate from each of the 
twelve branches of the service, choosing only 
those who were prepared to volunteer and who 
displayed some enthusiasm for the work. We 
organized the Welfare League, adopted a con- 
stitution and by-laws, found available space 
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on the top floor of the Barge Office Building, and 
there provided a recreation centre with two pool 
and billiard tables, together with two shuffle- 
boards, chess, checkers, and dominoes, gym- 
nasium apparatus, shower baths, a piano, and a 
Victrola. In another room is a library with more 
than 2,000 books, and an arrangement with the 
New York Circulating Library which furnishes 
daily any books applied for by the members. 
There is also an orchestra and a choral union. 

During the stress of hard times and high 
prices we established a coSperative store where 
provisions of all kinds were purchasable at 
wholesale prices, and during the first year of 
said store we sold 12,000 pounds of sugar at 
74 cents a pound when the market price was 
12 cents, and 8,000 pounds of coffee at 19 cents 
a pound when the market price was 38 cents, 
besides other commodities at lower prices than 
that at which they could be purchased in the open 
market. In the summer and fall of 1919 a food 
supply comimittee was established and the Army 
and Navy surplus food distributed at cost prices 
to the employees, thus disposing of nearly 700 tons 
of food merchandise. In addition the Association 
met the protest of the men in the uniformed ser- 
vice of the Navy against the enormous increase in 
the price of uniform cloth, by purchasing from the 
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Navy at a figure about one half of the present 
market price 5,100 yards of blue uniform cloth 
which was allotted to the various members of 
the force at the very low figure which represented 
the purchase price from the Navy. Blankets, 
shoes, raincoats, woollen gloves, hats, underwear, 
and sweaters which were part of the surplus 
stock of the Army and Navy were also sold to 
the members of the Association at the cost price 
to the Government, 

A welfare relief fund of $1,800 was established 
on July 1, 1916, and increased from time to time 
by the proceeds of outings, theatre parties, and 
minstrel shows and by the establishment of life 
memberships at a total cost of one dollar to each 
member, and was used for temporary loans in 
case of sickness of members and for other urgent 
needs in their families. The total amount of 
loans made to members of the Association from 
that date to January 1, 1920, aggregates $36,122. 

The trials of delinquents under the old system 
furnished another chance to do welfare work. 
The number of trials averaged three a week until 
the Association was organized. Most of the 
charges were for absence without leave. It 
was formerly the custom to prepare written 
charges to be approved by the Collector and the 
Surveyor, copies of which were served upon the 
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delinquent, who was required to appear for trial 
in the Surveyor's OflBce before a tribunal com- 
posed of the Surveyor, the Special Deputy 
Surveyor, the Deputy Surveyor in charge of the 
delinquent's own division, witnesses, and a 
stenographer. My first experience with these 
cases was ludicrous. One of the Deputy Sur\'^ey- 
ors complained to me that he had a serious charge 
to make against a labourer. The charge was 
that he had been sitting on a box of oranges five 
minutes, reading a newspaper. Now, imder the 
usages grown up in the service, all the high- 
salaried officials of the Surveyor's Office would 
be sitting around a table in great solenmity 
trying a $2.50 a day labourer for this offence; 
the decision would be publicly imposed on the 
man in the presence of his entire division; it 
would not be the ten days' fine imposed which 
would hurt half so much as the humiliation of 
the man before all these officials, the degrada- 
tion and the shame before his colleagues, making 
him resentful, not only against the service, but 
likewise against the man who preferred the 
charges. Such a systein was calculated to break 
a man's spirit and it did have that effect. Our 
substitute was this: no written charges were 
served on that man; I sent for him and we had a 
heart-to-heart talk alone; I returned him to his 
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job with a reprimand, and he has never had a 
charge against him since. 

In the early part of our welfare work it was 
reported from Washington that a committee of 
New York women had been endeavouring to 
introduce welfare work in another branch of the 
Government and that one of their first requests 
was for an appropriation of $12,000. The 
authorities could not understand why they 
needed $12,000 to do welfare work in another 
branch of the Government when the Surveyor's 
Office of the Port of New York was doing it with- 
out cost to the Government. Our explanation 
is that in the Surveyor's Office the men them' 
selves were doing the welfare work, but in the 
other office outsiders were attempting to do it. 
No department head, no matter how magnetic 
his personality or how determined his energies, 
can make a movement of this sort a success 
unless those affected by it are themselves inter- 
ested. All he can do is to show them how to 
start and keep a watchful eye over them in the 
beginning so that petty jealousies and resent- 
ments do not creep in. But once the men get 
their machine started and realize that they can 
regulate it themselves, good results are sure to 
follow. 

The welfare spirit seems to have entered into 
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the daily activities of the men so that their 
attitude toward one another has completely 
changed. In fact, every man has proved his 
right to be called a gentleman in the true sense 
of Cardinal Newman's definition, "A gentleman 
is one who never needlessly inflicts pain." 

After the entrance of the United States into the 
recent war our recreation centre was dismantled 
and all our equipment given to the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and by them installed in one of the military 
camps near by; this gave our members time to 
apply themselves to Liberty Loan activities with 
gratifying results. By working together in 
friendly rivalry we have succeeded in obtaining 
subscriptions aggregating more than $3,500,000 
and we received the actual cash in these drives, 
doing our own banking. Our subordinates have 
done all this in addition to their everyday customs 
work without any extra compensation. The 
treasurer is an oflScer in the Welfare League; he 
has handled the $3,500,000 collected in these 
drives, and not a dollar of that has been wasted 
or misspent, and yet he served without bonds; 
a pretty good record for an $l,800-a-year clerk! 

In addition to that activity, we established a 
100 per cent, record in the Red Cross and other 
war relief drives. 
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Nor was the spiritual side of our members 
neglected in the League activities during the war 
period; we organized Military Masses in St. 
Peter's Church, Barclay Street,. February 22, 
1918 and 1919, and in the Battery Park on 
Miemorial Day, 1918 and 1919. We also took 
an active part in the anniversaries of The Lord's 
Day Alliance of the United States, in the Marble 
Collegiate Church in this city in November, 1918, 
and in the Methodist Episcopal Church, Wash- 
ington, in December, 1919, as well as in the 
Centennial Anniversary of The New York Port 
Society, a religious and benevolent organization 
for the benefit of sailors, in November, 1918. 

During Christmas week of the year 1918 in 
**A Mile of Pennies" movement for a dinner 
fund organized for the Salvation Army we suc- 
ceeded in collecting 120,000 pennies, presenting 
the same to the Salvation Army at our Annual 
Stag entertainment on the last Saturday of 
December of that year. In the drive ending 
May 29, 1919, we organized "A Mile of 
Nickels" campaign for the benefit of the Salva- 
tion Army Home Service Fund and collected 
nearly $3,000. 

The port workers' social activities included 
not only minstrel shows, theatre parties, and 
picnics for themselves, but also entertainments 
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given by our minstrel chorus at the army has- 
pitals in and around the Port of New Yoric. 

We are not trying to build up a City of Beauti- 
ful Nonsense in the Surveyor's Office, and to 
prove there is more than sentiment in the story 
of the Welfare League, let the practical common- 
sense side of it speak: 

(1) The average annual sick rate has been reduced from 
10 per cent, to 2 per cent. 

(2) The record of delinquencies has been lowered from 
nearly 15 per cent, to 2J per cent. 

(3) Trials for infractions of the rules, with their at- 
tendant expenses, have been reduced from three in one 
week to less than ten in one year. 

(4) Good cheer has been put into the hearts of the men. 

(5) Their families are more contented and their homes 
are happier. 

(6) The Government has saved thousands of dollars in 
expenses. 

(7) The tone of efficiency has been very materially im- 
proved. 

This welfare work is described in some detail 
for the proof it adds that such labour standards 
as the Covenant of the League of Nations holds 
up to the new after-war world of 1919 are not 
merely desirable but eminently and productively 
practical. 

Surely in America we have a right to expect 
our Government to be a model employer, and a 
pioneer in ever-growing industrial democracy. 
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CHAPTER Vm 
Giant Growth in Commerce 

Poets, tragedians » and historians often tell us 
that Christian names and family escutcheons 
have little to do with character. Once in a 
great while, however, there seems to be some- 
thing peculiarly appropriate in a name; Mark 
Twain had Adam and Eve in the "Garden of 
Eden" agree upon Eve's selection of a name for 
the Dodo, "because it looked like a Dodo" ; Phil- 
adelphia has earned its name. City of Brotherly 
Love, by being indulgent toward exploiting 
brothers; Oshkosh has earned its place in meta- 
phor and the language of disdain by its very 
physiognomy; New York City's seal is a reflec- 
tion of its development. After reviewing the 
growth in the commerce which has centred in 
the Port of New York, one is grateful for the 
premier engineer, the beaver, which all these 
years has occupied the place of honour in the 
city's official seal and on the city's flag. 

From 1614, when trade began at this port, to 
1919, a span of 305 years, we of course expect an 
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and its capacity for work exacted growth in 
commerce. In the first decade of the United 
States of America, New York's total exports 
^ere ninety-six millions, or one fifth of the coun- 
try's total; by the fourth decade they had nearly 
increased half again and were more than one 
foiuiJi of the country's total. Just before the 
Civil War they had reached 28.9 per cent., in 
1870 they were 50 per cent., but since that time 
they have decreased in proportion while mount- 
ing in totals. For example, in 1870, when this 
port had 50 per cent, of the total exports, the 
money value was nearly one hundred and ninety- 
seven millions. In 1918, with only 44.1 per cent, 
of the coimtry's whole, the exports were two 
billion six hundred and thirteen millions and 
forty-eight thousand. The record percentage 
for the last sixty years was 53.8 in 1916, when 
more than two billion three himdred and thirty- 
two million dollars was exported. The record fis- 
cal year in exports was the next year, 1917, when 
more than three billion fifty-three million dollars 
was exported, or 48.5 per cent, of the country's 
whole. 

For the business man and student wishing 
to see general tendencies and comparisons by 
decades these facts are shown in graphic 
form. 
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46.9 


1881 


407,181,024 


902,877,346 


45.1 


1882 


344,503,775 


750,542,257 


45.8 


188S 


361,425,361 


823,839,402 


43.8 


1884 


329,883,267 


740,513.609 


44.5 


1885 


344,514,761 


742,189.755 


46.4 


1886 


314,329,411 


679,524,830 


46.2 


1887 


316,347,219 


716,183,211 


44.1 


1888 


310,627,496 


695,954,607 


44.6 


1889 


319,838,555 


742.401,375 


43.0 


1890 


349,051,791 


857,828,684 


40.6 


1891 


846,528,847 


884.480,810 


39.1 


189S 


413,952,783 


1,030.278,148 


40.1 


1893 


347,395,717 


847,665,194 


40.9 


1894 


369,146,365 


892.140,572 


41.3 


1895 


325,580,062 


807,538,165 


40.8 


1896 


354,274,941 


882,606,938 


40.1 


1897 


391,679,907 


1,050.993.556 


37.2 


1898 


445,515,794 


1.231,482.330 


36.1 


1899 


459,444,217 


1.227.023,302 


37.4 
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EXPORTS— Con/tnM«d 





CVSTOMB 




HSW TOBK's 


TBIB 


DUTBICT or 


UHTTBD STATES 


PKBCENTAOB 




MBWTOBK 




OP WBOUB 


1900 


$ 518,8S4,471 


$1,394,483,082 


87.2 


1901 


529,592,978 


1,487,764,991 


35.6 


1902 


490,361,695 


1,381,719,401 


35.6 


1903 


505,829,694 


1,420,141,679 


35.6 


1904 


506,808,013 


1,460,827,271 


84.7 


1905 


524,726,005 


1,528,561,666 


34.5 


1906 


607,160,314 


1,743,864,500 


34.8 


1907 


627,949,857 


1,880,851,078 


83.3 


1908 


701,062,913 


1,860,773,346 


37.6 


1909 


607,239,481 


1,663,011,104 


36.5 


1910 


661,986,356 


1,744,984,720 


37.8 


1911 


772,552,449 


2,049,320,199 


37.8 


191« 


817,945,803 


2,204,322,409 


37.4 


1918 


917,935,988 


2,465,884,149 


87.2 


1914 


864,546,338 


2,364,579,148 


36.5 


1915 


1,193,581,088 


2,768,589,340 


43.1 


1916 


2,332,286,213 


4,333,482,885 


58.8 


1917 


3,053,119,504 


6,290,048,394 


48.5 


1918 


2,613,048,763 


5,919,711,371 


44.1 



It helps us to realize the gigantic growth in the 
nation's commerce when we find that not until 
1912 did the nation as a whole export as much 
in value as did the Port of New York in 1918, and 
that in the four years, 1914 to 1918, the Port of 
New York alone exported in values more than 
the entire country exported from 1791 to the 
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Civil War and during the ten highest years in the 
last century. 

For imports the story is quite the same. Be- 
I fore the Civil War nearly two thirds of the coim- 
j try's imports (65.4 per cent.) came into New 
York. This rose with fluctuations to the high 
level of 69.6 per cent, in 1884, and since that time 
there has been a steady decrease until in 1918 
two fifths instead of two thirds, that is 42.8 per 
cent., of the coimtry's total imports came into 
this port. 

It will come as a surprise to most Americans 
that even with the increase in prices there was 
a great increase instead of a marked decrease 
in imports from foreign countries during the 
recent war. Instead of gaining in its lead over 
other American ports because of the European 
war, as shown in the table on page 130, New 
York lost steadily. This would not have hap- 
pened if New York had been able to take care of 
both incoming and outgoing frcjight. The Fed- 
eral Government found it necessary to develop 
other ports and spent enormous sums upon them 
as its only means of handling expeditiously the 
untold quantities of food which it was important 
for us to get to Europe, while at the same time 
taking care of the imports which we continued 
to secure from other nations. 
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IMPORTS 









mBW TOU*8 


TBAB 


DinaicTov 


mnTKDBTATIB 






■■VTOBK 






1860 


$ 231,810,086 


$ 358,047,978 


65.4 


1870 


281,048,813 


485,958,408 


64.4 


1871 


848,755,769 


520,223,684 


67.0 


187« 


416,162,512 


626,595,077 


66.4 


1878 


418,709,493 


642,136,210 


65.2 


1874 


876,782,880 


567,406,342 


66.3 


1875 


857,136,893 


583,005,486 


67.0 


1876 


808,466,910 


460,741,190 


65.8 


1877 


298,261,878 


451,323,126 


66.0 


1878 


292,797,559 


437,051,532 


66.8 


1879 


802,849,058 


445,777,775 


67.8 


1880 


459,937,153 


667,954,746 


68.8 


1881 


485,450,905 


642,664,628 


67.7 


1882 


498,060,891 


724,639,574 


68.0 


188S 


496,005,276 


723,180,914 


68.1 


1884 


465,119,630 


667,697,698 


69.6 


1885 


880,077,748 


577,527,829 


65.8 


1886 


419,388,982 


635,486,136 


66.0 


1887 


456,698,631 


692,319,768 


65.9 


1888 


470,426,774 


728,957,114 


64.9 


1889 


472,168,507 


745,181,652 


62.8 


1890 


516,426,698 


789,810,409 


65.4 


1891 


537,786,007 


844,916,198 


63.6 


1892 


536,538,112 


827,402,426 


64.8 


1893 


548,558,598 


866,400,022 


68.3 


1894 


415,795,991 


654,994,622 


63.4 


1895 


477,741,138 


781,969,965 


65.2 


1896 


499,932,792 


779,724,674 


64.1 


1897 


480,603,580 


764,730,412 


62.8 


1898 


402,281,050 


616,049,654 


65.3 


1899 


465,559,650 


697,148,489 


66.7 
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IMPORTS-Continued 





COSTOHA 




rawrac'a 


TSAB 


ouTBicT or 


umraD aTATM 


fwikcwnjusB 




mW TOBX 




ovwaoui 


1900 


$ 537,«S7,«8« 


$ 849,941,184 


63.2 


1901 


527,259,906 


823,172.165 


64.0 


1902 


559,930,849 


903,320,948 


61.0 


190S 


618,705,662 


1,025,719,287 


61.5 


1004 


600,171,088 


991,087,371 


60.5 


1905 


679,629,256 


1,117,513,071 


60.8 


1906 


784,850,828 


1,226,562,446 


59.9 


1907 


858,696,952 


1,434,421,425 


59.5 


1008 


688,215,988 


1,194,341,792 


57.6 


1909 


779,808,944 


1,311,920,224 


59.4 


1910 


985,990,958 


1,556,947,430 


60.1 


1911 


881,592,689 


1,527,226,105 


57.7 


1912 


975,744,820 


1,653.264,934 


59.0 


1913 


1,048,820,629 


1,818,008,234 


57.8 


1914 


1,040,880,526 


1,893,169,740 


54.9 


1915 


981,011,058 


1,674,169,740 


55.6 


1916 


1,191,865,982 


2,197,883,510 


54.2 


1917 


1,838,199,355 


2,659,355,185 


50.2 


1918 


1,251,886,378 


2,945,655,403 


42.8 



In 1915, when commerce had not readjusted 
itself after the shock of a world war, there was a 
drop of two hundred millions, or 9 per cent., 
in the country's total, and a drop of one hundred 
and nine millions, or more than 10 per cent, in 
New York's total. There was a rebound in 1916 
which continued for two years, so that the coun- 
try imported in values in 1918 more than two 
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biUions nine hundred and forty-five million 
dollars, while the Port of New York imported 
more than one billion two himdred and fifty-one 
million dollars. 

Another way of proving the value of imports 
at the Port of New York is to show the amount 
of duties. The first year of this port imder 
American control showed the payment of duties 
here to be one hundred and forty-five thousand 
dollars; in six years, two miUion dollars; in thirty 
years they had increased to thirteen millions. 
The highest point before the Civil War was 
forty-three millions, in 1856; in 1864 they were 
seventy-eight millions; in the first year of this 
century they were one hundred and fifty-one 
millions, reaching the highest point in 1907, or 
two hundred and nineteen millions, falling back 
again in 1917 to almost the same figures as in 
1900, namely, one hundred and fifty-three mil- 
lions. 

Sizse is of interest only when it means great 
numbers of people benefited and large enough 
profits for handUng. Commerce has its value 
to a port not merely because of the money values, 
certainly not because of the duties paid the Gov- 
ernment, but largely because of the human 
labour involved in handling it. It is quantity 
not value which provides work. One hundred 
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million dollars in diamonds would not call for 
any dock except a spring board, and no ship 
except a canoe. The increase in tons carried is 
very marked. In 1791 the tonnage was five 
thousand, the next year it was fifty-one thou- 
sand. This doubled in four years. Just before 
the Civil War it was counted in millions. For 
eleven years after 1880 it never reached the 
million mark, stayed around one million tons 
for ten years; passed one and a half million in 
1905, but waited imtil the recent war to reach 
and pass two millions. 

Another evidence of growth in commerce 
which is quite important in its meaning to port 
happiness and prosperity is the number of dif- 
ferent articles that are imported and exported. 
Two himdred years ago New York was famous 
for flour, which was called its '* staple com* 
modity.*' It raised so much that it "contrived 
and invented the act of bolting" by which wheat 
was converted into flour. One hundred years 
ago New York was shipping wheat, pork, beef, 
peas, etc., aad importing rum and molasses. 

A list of the articles which pass through the 
Port of New York to-day could comprise a book. 

What besides its own consuming power and 
working power accounts for the colossal growth 
in this port's commerce? As shown above, the 
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explanations are many: the harbour itself; the 
introduction of steam navigation, coastwise and 
ocean; the completion of the Erie Canal; the 
opening up of the Middle West and Far West 
and South by America's wonderful raihoad 
systems; the annihilation of time by the electric 
telegraph and telephone; and the opening of the 
Panama CanaL 

One other cause for this port's continued lead 
and its continuing growth lies in two simple 
psychological truths: ^'nothing succeeds like 
success," and ^'to him that hath it shall be 
given." 

With negligible exceptions, sudi as the Federal 
rate discrimination against the port, every im- 
provement or invention which has helped com- 
peting ports, every progressive step taken by 
competing inland cities, acts by the vital law of 
"first come, first served " to help New York City. 
The rubber industry in Akron, the automobile in- 
dustry in Detroit, the steel mills in Birmingham, 
the oil wells in Oklahoma have not, of course, 
helped New York as much relatively as they 
have helped these localities, but nevertheless 
they have enriched New York and have caused 
growth in her manufacturing; in lier financial 
operations and in her commerce. Similarly 
whatever good work the Federal Government does 
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through its Department of Agriculture, its 
Postal Service, its Commerce and Labour De- 
partments and its Bureau of Education, it benefits 
the Port of New York and causes it to grow. 
Even the Federal Reserve Bank, which "was 
stated to have been planned to deprive New 
York of its alleged dominance in national finance, 
while stabihzing the country's currency and 
credits, has emphasized New York leadership 
in her abihty to serve the country. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Growth of Our Merchant Marine 

We Americans love to stand at the head of the 
line. When our army was meeting the enemy 
at Ch&teau-Thierry we were proud of this Amer- 
ican habit and our Allies were grateful for it. 
In crises, when once clearly recognized as crises, 
America has demonstrated ability to fight or 
work or plan or build so that it would be first. 
We have the tallest oflSce building in the world; 
we have the highest paid labour in the world; 
we have innumerable other "first prizes." We 
indulge in our delight in being first when maga- 
zine articles and newspaper editorials tell us 
that America's first port is the world^s greatest 
port, and that at the close of the war our Mer- 
chant Marine leads the world. Fortunately we 
are warned against over-exultation, because 
once before America led the world in Merchant 
Marine and ignominiously lost her leadership 
until just prior to the recent World War when 
we were carrying less than 3 per cent, of the 
world's total commerce. 
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Part of the story of our Merchant Marine is 
here retold for the purpose of emphasizing the 
danger, in fact the certainty, that we shall lose 
our present leadership and fall back to third 
or fifth rank unless we avoid our earlier mistakes 
and use the simple knowledge already in pos- 
session of our policy makers. 

The period between the dose of our Revolu- 
tionary War and the meeting of the first Congress 
under the Constitution in 1789 showed us at a 
great disadvantage, as a nation, in comi)eting 
with foreign — chiefly British — ^ships* In 1789 
less than 25 per cent, of our foreign conunerce 
was carried in American ships. The first general 
act of the first Congress was a tariff act in which 
provision was made for discriminating in duties 
in favour of imports in American vessels; later 
discriminating tonnage dues were adopted. Our 
Merchant Marine grew, no doubt, as a result of 
this legislation. Until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, in 1861, an average of 80 per cent, of 
our imports and exports was carried in American 
ships — ^for a period of seventy-two years. For a 
long time this proportion exceeded 90 per cent., 
and at the beginning of the Civil War had fallen 
to 65 per cent. ; but the average was 80 per cent, 
for seventy-two years. During the period our 
discriminatory policy was strongest, the largest 
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percentage of our imports and exports was carried 
in American ships; during the period it was 
weakest the least percentage was carried in our 
ships. The policy was suspended, for all practical 
purposes, coincident with the result of changes 
in our laws and the adoption of trade treaties 
with other nations. 

From the time of the Napoleonic wars to a 
period just before our own Civil War, the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine was first m the world's 
shipping, surpassing all other nations in carry- 
ing power and speed, not even excepting Great 
Britain, the self -declared "ruler of the waves." 
To attain this preeminence it took nearly two 
hundred years of lively competition with Eng- 
lish shipping which had the advantage of 
governmental patronage, always doing its ut- 
most to destroy or impede colonial initiative and 
independence in shippmg. Fourteen years be- 
fore the Port of New Yoric came under British 
jurisdiction, as early as 1650, the British parlia- 
ment enacted laws protecting home shipping 
against the competition of English plantations 
in America; and up to the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War it passed twenty-nine other laws 
for the purpose of restricting our industry. For 
example, in 1663, the year before the English 
took New York, it was ordained that nothing 
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was to be imported into an English plantation 
"except in an English-buUt shvpy whereof the 
Master and three fourths of the crew are Eng- 
lish." 

The first ship built in the Port of New York, 
and this means in America, was begun in the 
year 1614 to replace a Dutch ship burned in the 
harbour the year before. Although a wee bit 
of a ship, 44 feet long and 11 feet wide, only a 
trifle smaller than the present-day life boat, it 
sailed up and down the Atlantic coast and had 
the honour of being the first vessel to pass 
through Hell Gate Channel. Something of 
New York's spirit is indicated by the change of 
name, when in place of the burned Restless 
or Onrusty the first American-built boat was 
called the Tiger^ an animal which has sur- 
vived the rough political seas for a century un- 
til in 1919 the Tammany Tiger rules both city 
and State. 

The first shipbuilding plant was confined to 
the shore road between the present site of Wall 
Street and Franklin Square on the line of Pearl 
Street. Shipbuilders lived near their work, as 
did all workers prior to the introduction of 
street-car lines. Very little headway was made 
until the beginning of the Eighteenth Century. 
In 1728 shipyards extended along the entire 
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East River front between Beekman and Cather- 
ine streets, and in 1740 there were three other 
shipyards in the vicinity of Dover Street al- 
ready called the "Shipyards District." We 
thought we were doing a land office business 
when in 1774 wooden ships to the value of 
$150,000 were built in this port. At that time 
there were more than 700 ships registered here 
with about 3,400 seamen. 

After the Revolution (1784) investors who 
sent a ship to China and netted $30,000 on a 
six months' trip lamented that they had earned 
but 25 per cent, on their investment. It seems 
that the experience of other ships led them to 
expect a full 100 per cent, on a single trip — ^a 
faint forecast of the halcyon shipping days of the 
World War 125 years later. This 25 per cent, 
profit venture, however, encouraged the sending 
of several other vessels to China, all of which 
earned big profits. 

The inauguration of the American Merchant 
Marine dates from these post-revolutionary trips 
of the years 1784 and 1787. China's trade 
was sought from necessity, not preference, be- 
cause the rupture with Great Britain had caused 
the loss of trade formerly enjoyed by the colonies 
and forced them to seek markets elsewhere — as 
the western world's moral boycott on German- 
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made goods after the World War promises to 
turn Germany's exploitation Russianward. New 
Yorkers and New Englanders directed their at- 
tention to the sea partly because seafaring revived 
privateering and similar activities during the 
Revolution, and also because it was harder to 
make a living from the northern soil than from 
the sea. 

If necessity inaugurated our Merchant Marine, 
invention gave it the substantial lead which it 
retained for more than fifty years. 

We have already seen how steamboats were 
invented and tested in 178[5, 1791, and 1807, 
and how the commercial possibility of this in- 
vention was proven at just the time when the 
rest of the world was involved in war, and when 
as a neutral possessing goods and services 
needed by European nations, including England 
herself, our Merchant Marine gained an enviable 
start. 

Even with Americans there is frequently a 
wide gap between invention or demonstration 
and adoption. The sailing vessel remained in- 
dispensable for decades; in fact, it almost held 
its own, and at least held an important share 
of the field, until the combination of iron ships 
and steam gave Great Britain a lead just before 
our Civil War, during which period we lost 
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ground steadily because of the necessity for the 
concentration of all our energies upon oxu* fight 
for the union. 

By the year 1812, just before our second war 
with Great Britain, shipbuilding was New York 
City's principal industry, registering 267,000 
tons, equal to the tonnage of Boston and Phila- 
delphia combined. The war brought all legiti- 
mate shipping prosperity to a sudden end, and 
in its place came privateering legalized by the 
declaration of war. Such goods as did find their 
way to the city were smuggled in through some 
port on the Jersey coast and were hauled in 
wagons overland to New York. Enormous profits 
resulted. Within four months, twenty-six priva- 
teers were sent out from New York, and although 
sailing vessels, they were exceptionally swift, 
were seldom captured, and with few exceptions 
returned with great wealth to their owners. 

New York gained a good lead in the world 
contest for sea supremacy by establishing, in 
1816, the first packet line to Liverpool — ^the 
famous Black Ball Line, founded by local capi- 
talists. At the outset the sailing date was tibe 
first of every month, but, as competition de- 
veloped, an additional sailing date was estab- 
lished on the 16th of the month. The original 
ships of this line were only fom* in number, and 
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varied in size from four hundred to five hundred 
tons; they were immeasurably superior to the 
old merchantmen m every particular, and con- 
sequently aroused such a spirit of emulation 
that many other lines were soon established, as 
the Red Star, the Swallow Tail, St. George's, 
£• E. Morgan's London Line, Spefford and Tilet- 
son's Liverpool Line, and E. K. CoUin'^s Drama- 
tic Line, so that by 1822 the port had a weekly 
packet service to London, while between 1825 
and 1832 three ships were engaged in the trade 
to Havre, seven to Savannah, ten to Charleston. 
This list takes no account of the innumerable 
sailing vessels of all descriptions that made 
regular trips to all intermediate points of im- 
portance on the coast. 

The ships used in the transatlantic service were 
the largest and swiftest that had ever been so 
employed, making the passage from Sandy Hook 
to Liverpool during the first nine years in 
twenty-three days on the average and the return 
voyage in forty days. Later, some of the 
packets made the trip in sixteen days, and six 
of them established sailing records of fifteen days 
and less. 

No ships built abroad coidd compete with 
even the earliest of these speedy packets, and 
the entire country, as well as New York, had the 
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greatest interest in them and their commanders. 
**No matter what the weather was, ships sailed 
on the day set, leaving the piers with sails set, 
and cheered by the multitudes who gathered to 
see the departure. Tugs were seldom used in 
leaving or making harbour until after 1835, and 
long afterward captains took pride in dispensing 
with their services and in sailing their ships right 
up to their berths." 

The success of the transatlantic lines in 1816 
had naturally turned the attention of ship- 
builders to the possibiUties of a similar coastwise 
service, and accordingly, in 1818, a number of 
180-ton sloops began to make regular passages 
between New York and Boston. 

The completion of the Erie Canal, in 1825, 
gave a tremendous impetus to this commerce: 
"1,300 sailing vessels entered the port annually 
and the city's inland trade transported by the 
way of the Hudson River and the Erie Canal 
was as great as that of the packet lines." 

In 1832, E. K. Collins, who contributed more 
perhaps than any other man of his time to the 
development of the American Merchant Marine, 
opened lines to New Orleans and Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, which were of incalculable help to the 
growth of the port. They also encouraged Mr. 
Collins to establish the Dramatic Line to Liver- 
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pool; this, said the New York Daily Advertiser, 
in September, 1836, "added another list of fine 
ships to the sixteen now built." 

Rivalry was so keen that the voyages became 
real sporting events, large wagers frequently 
being laid when f avomites were entered in a race. 
In 1837 stakes of $10,000 were put up on the 
Colwmhiay 597 tons, of the Black Ball Line, and 
the Sheridan of the Dramatic Line, in a race to 
Liverpool, the former winning in sixteen days, 
two days in advance of the arrival of her com- 
petitor. 

Freight rates, naturally, became inflated, as 
traders were willing to pay extra prices to get 
their conmiodities quickly into circulation, and 
the shipowners readily responded to the new 
order of things. Fortunes were speedily made 
by nearly every man having an interest in a line, 
and this included agents, captains, shippers, 
and builders; of course a demand was created 
for larger vessels, so that in 1854 the Amazon 
and the Palestine y of 1,800 tons each, were 
laimched by the Morgan Line — ^the last vessels 
from their yards, and the largest Atlantic packets 
ever launched. 

The vessels were all of 800 tons and over — 
enormous for their day, though one eightieth 
that of the Leviathan — constructed in New 
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York, and added greatly to the American Mer- 
chant Marine, as, at the time, the entire number 
of ships, including those from Philadelphia, was 
only fifty, with a total tonnage of less than 
35,000. The tonnage in the foreign traffic of 
the whole country was but 753,094, and the 
packet fleets comprised only a small fraction of 
this, but they more than made up for this defi- 
cienpy by the part they played in winning for the 
new nation the supremacy of the seas. 

The British, from whom the lead had been 
taken, freely acknowledged this superiority, not 
only with respect to ships, but also in regard 
to the personnel of the service, " the commanders 
and officers being generally considered to be more 
competent as seamen and navigators, and more 
uniformly persons of education, than the com- 
manders and officers of the British ships of 
similar size and class trading from England to 
America; while the seamen of the United States 
are considered to be more carefully selected and 
more efficient/* 

It was also admitted that American ships 
sailing from Liverpool to New York had pref- 
erence over English vessels of the same route, 
because, as more liberal wages were paid the 
seamen, " their whole equipment was maintained 
in a higher state of i>erfection, so that few losses 
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occurred" — a consolation and suggestion in 
1919 when American business men are fearing 
loss of commerce because of America's higher 
labour cost. The superior compensation at- 
tracted the best of the British seamen to the 
American service, and the quicker and safer 
hauls were equally strong inducements for the 
shipper to transfer his patronage. As Spears 
sununarizes the situation in 1837 : 

All this is to say that, while twenty-one years had 
elapsed since the American sailor had won, by good fight- 
ing, the right to cross the seas unmolested by foreign war- 
ships, his chief competitors openly acknowledged that in 
the trade between New York and Liverpool (the most 
important trade route in the world) he had won unques- 
tioned and even imcontested supremacy. 

In the meantime, experiments with steam 
power had continued, its first extensive gains 
being acquired in the newly developing traflBc 
on the Hudson River. A regular line of steam 
packets to Albany was established in 1810, ex- 
tended to a tri-weekly line in 1813, and a line to 
New Haven and New London was established 
in 1818, The next year the Savannah j a sailing 
vessel with auxiliary engine, commanded by 
Captain Moses Rogers, of New York, where she 
had been built by Francis Fickett, made the 
first trip under steam across the Atlantic. She 
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sailed from Savannah, Georgia, May 26, 1819, 
to London in twenty-seven days, eighty hours 
of which she ran under steam. The Scwannah 
was a failure, however, because of her faulty 
construction; the large space needed for her ma- 
chinery and fuel leaving so little room for cargo 
that her engine was taken out. The coastwise 
service was so satisfactory, however, that by 
1830 there were in New York Harbour eighty- 
six steamboats engaged in that trade. 

Some of the most prominent men of the port 
became interested in shipping; one of them, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, at various times between 
1829 and 1848 put into operation on the Hud- 
son River and Long Island Sound, after the 
expiration of the monopoly granted to Fulton 
and Livingston, fifty steamboats, all owned by 
him and most of which he had built. Later 
he established a line of transatlantic packets, 
proudly advertised as "superior to all competi- 
tors." 

The American Merchant Marine was thus 
continually augmented until it reached its zenith 
in the clipper ship service, brought to perfection 
by the genius of John W. GriflSths, a young 
naval architect of New York, who was of the 
opinion that a ship having '"hollow or concave 
waterlines, especially at the bow, would sail 
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more swiftly than one with ordinary convex 
lines, no matter how fine the convex lines might 
be-" 

Griffiths exhibited a model according to this 
plan at the American Institute in 1841, and also 
delivered a number of lectures on the subject, 
in this way finally generating interest in his idea 
and securing financial backing to put it into 
execution, William H. Aspinwall, one of New 
York's merchant princes, had great faith in 
the Griffiths plan and, in 1843, ordered a ship 
of 760 tons to be built in the great yards of Smith 
& Dimon, of New York, and under the name of 
the Rainbow this ship was launched in Januaiy, 
1845. She made her maiden voyage to Canton 
and back in one himdred and ninety-five days, 
and later broke the record over the same route 
by sailing out in ninety-two days and returning 
in eighty-eight days, a total of one hundred and 
eighty days for the voyage. 

The nautical world had been very skeptical 
about the success of this type of vessel, but, after 
such a conclusive demonstration, other vessels 
similar in construction were put into operation 
as rapidly as possible. A yoimger sister ship 
sailed from Sandy Hook for Hongkong on 
Christmas Eve, 1846, making the out-voyage in 
one hundred and four days, and the return in 
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eighty-one days. Ultimately, she made the 
unbroken record from China to New York in 
seventy-seven days. 

Other clipper ships were commissioned as 
quickly as the shipyards could turn them out» 
and in this way the shipbuilding industry in 
New York received such a great impetus that it 
soon became one of the largest in the world. 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore were obliged 
to adopt the GriflBths type of cUpper ship in order 
to compete with the service from New York, 
and the majority of these vessels were built by 
those who had already made a success of their 
construction. 

After the repeal of the British Navigation 
Laws, in 1849, giving American ships a share of 
the British tea trade, and admitting American- 
built ships to British registry, these New York 
shipyards constructed the best types of the ves- 
sels in the English service. 

The discovery of gold in California, in 1846, 
accentuated the boom in shipbuilding in New 
York, especially of the clipper ship type, as the 
speedy delivery of cargoes was most important; 
the vast horde of prospectors which had flocked 
to that region had to be clothed and fed from the 
East as nothing but the coveted metal was ob- 
tainable on the Pacific Coast in those days. 
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During this period, from 1850 to 1860, one hun- 
dred and sixty clipper ships were built, most of 
them in or near New York, and the shipyards 
were put to their utmost capacity to meet the 
demand for vessels in this service as well as 
for service overseas. Thirty-one California clip- 
pers, built in New York, were launched in 1851. 
In one of the many races arranged for large 
stakes between New York and Boston "fliers," 
New York's clipper, the Sword-fish^ won in the 
second best record ever made "round the Horn" 
to San Francisco — ^ninety-two days — ^her com- 
petitor's time being ninety-eight days. 

So the story of America's Merchant Marine 
rims through chapter after chapter of adventure, 
romance, and soul-stirring victories to a trium- 
phant climax — ^and then suddenly the pendulum 
swings the other way to the deliberate destruc- 
tion of all the progress that had been made in 
the years before. 

The sunset of this period of imexampled 
growth began in 1856. Companies failed be- 
cause of extravagance. The financial panic of 
1857 still further crippled the industry, and the 
withdrawal of the Federal subsidy in 1858 en- 
tirely destroyed the strength of our competition 
with foreign lines. By the first year of the 
Civil War we had practically lost our mail» 
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PERCENTAGE OF OVERSEAS COttklERCE 
CARRIED IN AMERICAN VESSELS 
IN SPECIFIED YEARS 1789-1914 
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passenger, and freight traflSc from New York to 
Great Britain, a loss from which the port and the 
country never fully recovered until the recent 
World War. 

The vicissitudes of our Merchant Marine are 
reflected in the accompanying diagram which 
shows the steady growth and decline and also 
the change in the share of the shipping which 
left the Port of New York under the Stars and 
Stripes. A mere glance at this chart shows that 
the Merchant Marine lines of absolute and rela- 
tive importance have gone down more often 
than they have gone up in the days of modem 
shipping. Accordingly, the question of absorb- 
ing concern to Americans to-day is the line-up 
to stay, or shall we lose the lead which our three 
years of neutrality during the World War and 
our possession of invaluable goods gave to our 
Merchant Marine? 

The answer to this question rests entirely with 
our Congress and our business men within the 
first two or three years after the signing of peace. 
If the newspapers and magazines are any criteria 
to public opinion, we should recognize that the 
best-informed minds and most constructive tal- 
ents of the country are being devoted to mak- 
ing sure that the answer shall be: F(yr the welfare 
of all the people in the United States of America 
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€yar Merchant Marine w/ust he henceforth second to 
none . Unfortunately, however, the best-informed 
minds and the most constructive talents are 
not giving the continuous attention and cu- 
mulative publicity to which the dangers and 
opportunities now confronting our Merchant 
Marine are entitled. In the latest published list 
of commercial organizations, only nine titl^ 
indicate special interest in port problems and 
Merchant Marine. Of those nine, four are 
classified under rivers and harbours and five 
mider ships and shipping. The total member- 
ship of the last five is less than 600. 

Of what avail are attractively illustrated maga- 
zme articles about the "Sea Gate of the Con- 
tinent," the "Gateway of a Nation," "Clearing 
House of the World," "The American Merchant 
Marine, A Progranmie," "Ships and the Average 
Man," "The Future of Our Merchant Fleet," 
etc., if our statesmen in Congress and our ener- 
getic business men do not establish "priority" 
rules for the removal of dangers to shipping and 
the development of our commercial opportimities 
under the American flag? Of what avail is the 
"Call of the Sixth Foreign Trade Convention," 
presenting in its sessions the following pro- 
grammes if such vital messages do not reach the 
people? 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Friday, April 25th 
Orchestrm Hall 

10:00 A. M. 

Session Topic: 
The American Merchant Marine 

1. Address: American Shipbuilding, 

HoMEB L. Ferguson 

President, Newport News Shipbuilding 

and Diydock Company. 

2. Address: The World's Merchant Fleets To-day, 

W. S. TOWEB, 

Division of Planning and Statistics, U. S. 

Shipping Board. 
S. Address: The Future of ttie American Marine on 

the Pacific, 

FREDEBICK J. KOSTER, 

President, San Franbisco Chamber of 

Commerce. 

4. Address: The Relation of Law to the Development 

of Our Merchant Marine, 

Ernest £. Baldwin, of the New York Bar. 

5. Address: The Relation of Inland Waterways to 

Foreign Trade, 

James E. Smith, 
President, Mississippi Vall^ Waterways 

Association. 

Conaress Hotel, Florentine Room 

Chairman: Robert Dollar, President, The Robert 

Dollar Company, San Francisco. 
Vice-Chairman : H. F. Alexander, Pacific Steamship Co. 
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Secretary; C. P. 0>nverse, Secretary Foreign Trade 
Department, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
1. Address: Marine Insurance^ 

Benjamin Rush, 
President, American Foreign Insurance 

Association. 
£. Address: Improved Port Service and Foreign 

Tradci 

Hon. Murray Hxtrlbert, 
Dock Commissioner and Director of the 
Port of New York. 
S. Address: Freight Forwarding for Export, 

W. J. Rdlby, 
Export Manager, Judson Freight Forward* 

ing Company. 

The supreme need now is not for new informa- 
tion, but for the circulation and reiteration of 
established facts — and of controverted conten- 
tion until facts agreed upon take the place 
of controversy — so that "the common man/' 
"the man on the street," "everybody," "the 
people," become port-conscious , port-mindedy and 
alive to their personal need for and their personal 
interest in a national merchant marine which, while 
sailing the seas, shall serve a useful end similar 
to that of the road before their house, the pipes 
which bring their water, the railroad that brings 
mail to them and carries their produce to mar- 
ket. Charles M. Schwab, former head of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, says: 
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We may construct one hundred million tons of shii>s, 
but they wiU have no value to this great nation of ouis 
unless we do what is more important than the construction 
of ships, and that is to devise the ways and means for th^ 
operation. A great merchant marine is essential to the 
United States for its ultimate success. Its successful 
operation is not for the benefit of any one man or class of 
men, or any one branch of business, but it is for the good 
of every individual citizen of the United States. 

I do not care what plan, in the opinion of our great 
legislators at Washington, may be best for the operation 
of these ships, so long as they are operated economically 
and so long as the ezi>ense of operation is not borne by 
any one or few, but by the whole people. No American 
shipbuilding can be profitable or successful or enlist private 
capital to-day, as shipping is now operated. The people 
who constitute the chambers of commerce, the manufac- 
turers of the United States, must raise their voices for the 
successful operation of our mercantile marine. 

Since the purpose of this chapter is to arouse 
interest and not settle problems, a summary is 
given of more important statements of facts 
and suggestions taken from recent discussions 
by Joseph J. Schlecta, Bernard N. Baker, Wil- 
liam C. Brinton, Raymond Garfield Gettell, 
C. M. Keys, and Gerard C. Henderson: 

1. Only profit will attract people to the sea. 

2. Americans will not adopt the seafaring life in peace 
times merely to sustain the gloiy of the flag or in response 
to the thrills of romance popularly associated with the 
seaman's life. 
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3. Industry and commerce ashore offer opportunities 
which quite eclipse those open to seamen. 

4. Men competent to direct shipping will not accept 
smaller salaries than offered in other lines. 

5. Capital will not accept small profits. 

6. Labour will not accept lower standards. 

7. Ship repairing is 80 per cent, higher here than in 
E!ngland» Holland, or France. 

8. After the war shippers will not pay Americans $250 
a ton if the British or Swedish builders will take $200. 

9. No one will pay us $20 per ton for space if the British 
carrier will take $15. 

10. We therefore face two alternatives: 

1. Reconstruction of our laws so that American capi- 
tal may buy or build ships wherever the best bargains 
are (The Panama Canal Act, August 24, 1912, permitted 
American registry to foreign-built ships, if American- 
owned and if not more than five years old, but in two 
years not one ship registered. When the five-year quali- 
fication was dropped August 2, 1914, several hundred 
thousand tons of foreign-built, American-owned ship- 
ping came under American registry). 

2. Subsidize ships to offset subsidies or bonuses or 
other advantages granted by other governments to 
their shipping. 

11. New ships to compete in world markets must be of 
at least 10,000 tons dead weight, and must have sfieed of 
sixteen knots (The Shipping Board reported that there 
are plans for '"Lake Ships'' from three to four thousand 
tons; some standardized ships of 8,000 tons called ''West 

Class''). 

12. Contracts for ships below these two requirements 

should be immediately cancelled. 

IS. An educatiomd campaign is needed to provide 
seamen: 

''The American boy is apt to find some position far in- 
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land which offers him more in immediate return and 
future prospects than life before the mast; and yet» if he 
could be imbued with the vision; if he could be stirred with 
lust of travel and adventure; if he could see the wide spaces 
and learn to love the call of the vast; if he could be made 
to see the romance of it all and the joy that comes from 
carrying his country's flag to be planted at the crossroads 
of the world, there would be no trouble in filling the ranks." 

14. Sea service must be made attractive, i. e., com- 
pensation and opportunities for advancement and develop- 
ment must be increased. 

15. The sea caUs for large and versatile powers. 

16. The sea invites attention. 

17. Campaigns of education are needed to awaken 
interest and pride among laymen in our new maritime 
position and in the danger of losing it if our present op- 
portunities are not kept abreast and ahead of the times. 
In 1914 we were a poor third among shipbuilding nations. 

18. We need to establish selling agencies abroad. 

19. Bunkering accommodations for shipping are neede^l 
in foreign ports. 

20. After the war we must look to foreign markets as 
an outlet for war-stimulated manufactures. 

21. From this time on trade competition will replace the 
artificial unity of common war needs among America and 
its allies in Europe and Latin-America, which will par- 
ticularly affect new business as with Latin-America, due 
to the collapse of European shipping during the war. 

22. Managerial ability of the highest order must be 
attractive and held by our maritime conuneroe. 



Thus far there is negligible controversy. The 
controversy is over the best method of meeting 
those conditions. The quoted propositions that 
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follow are not stated dogmatically, but in recog- 
nition of their currency and their suggestive- 
ness: 

1. When peace is declared, Great Britain and America 
shall have about an equal share of the world's shipping, 
i. e., SO per cent. 

2. After the war a revival of international exchange of 
manufactured products will be slow. 

3. A decrease in the salary levels will be very slow, if at 
all. 

4. Higher prices will cause a decrease in demand from 
South America, Asia, and Australia. 

5. The volume of world trade after the war will be less 
than before the beginning. 

6. On the Pacific, four Japanese Unes which have almost 
monopolized the canying trade will continue their supre- 
macy. 

7. On all seas our main competition will come from 
Great Britain unless the terms of peace provide some form 
of international organization or friendly pooling of in- 
terests. In 1914 Great Britain had 30 per cent, and Amer- 
ica had 5 per cent, of the world's shipping. Of a total of 
three and a half biUion dollars in American import and 
export trade only 10 per cent, was carried in American 
vessels; only 3 per cent, of the world's sea-going shipping 
was owned by American interests. Of our total shipping 
80 per cent, was engaged in Great Lakes and Coastwise 
trade. 

8. After-war competitive conditions will not permit 
such profits as attracted capital to shipping during the 
war, such as $21 per ton per manufacture; cotton rates 
increasing from 35 cents to $6, from signing of labour bill, 
or nearly 2,000 per cent.; many vessels earned their total 
cost ia a single voyage. 
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The main open questions which exact early 
answer by our statesmen and comimerce builders 
are these: 

1. WiU the Government assume responsibility for main- 
taining America's first rank in shipyards, shipways, ship- 
yard workers, ships under construction and ships com- 
pleted during the last war year; with more than 2,000 ships, 
aggregating 10,400,000 dead-weight tons, under control 
of the shipyard, plus fifteen vessels, 125,000 tons bou^t 
from Japan? 

St. Will the Government keep on competing with foreign 
yards in shipbuilding and go on using its 200 shipyards 
(where there were 61 before the war) and its 1,000 ship- 
ways (where there were 235), and its first rank as a ship- 
building nation (where in 1914 we were a poor third), 
and with fifteen million tons under contract now building? 

S. Shall the Emergency Fleet Corporation continue, 
and if so, as a public or private agency? 

4. Shall the United States Shipping Board continue 
its policy of trade experiments? 

5. Would not national control and ** allocation" of 
shipping be better for us than cut-throat competition? 

6. Even if it involved a sacrifice for America, would we 
forego any temporary advantage we might possess in 
favour of a greater advantage to world welfare? 

7. Should we seek some maritime adjustment with 
Great Britain so as to utilize the good feeling which has 
resulted from war-time cooperation, before losing op- 
portunity for amicable settlement? 

8. Must we be lured to defend efforts of private inter- 
ests and partisan politics to arouse mutual suspicion to 
over-emphasize nationalism in Great Britain and the 
United SUtes? 

9. Is the merchant marine of enough importance to 
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all American business to justify a government subsidy 
which will effect any higher cost that conditions of living, 
of seamen's salaries, and other American restrictions may 
impose? 

10. Can we afford to lower our standards of living and 
our health several grades in order to increase the competi* 
tive ability of our Merchant Marine? 

11. Is there danger to our prosperity from abuse on 
Great Britain's part, or our own country's part» of their 
respective programmes of maritime imperialism? 

12. Is it true that an after-war controversy between 
America and England over sea power will be '*as fuU of 
danger to the peace of the world as the period of territorial 
and dynastic rivalries?" 

13. Is it true that by co5peration in their maritime 
policies Great Britain and America can make ^'the greatest 
possible contribution toward world organization and last- 
ing peace?" 

In answering these questions we shall be 
helped by remembering the reasons why our 
Merchant Marine declined steadily after the 
Civil War in spite of knowledge they possessed 
regarding the conditions of a prosperous mer- 
chant marine, just as to-day those best informed 
see what should be done with our present 
awakening. We lost our lead just before the 
Civil War because (1) we had obstinately stuck 
to wood instead of building ships of iron and 
steel; (2) we were even slow in substituting 
steam for sails; (3) Great Britain had more 
developed manufactures; (4) Great Britain had 
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cheaper coal; (5) lack of preference for American 
ships under our discriminatory laws, and (6) in 
1858 the Federal subsidy was withdrawn just 
when it might have been used to stimulate th'^ 
kind of progressive shipbuilding which would 
have been able to survive without government 
aid. Then the Civil War came with high taxes 
on shipping, a blockade at Southern ports which 
meant a general lack of any traffic to carry; and 
union shipping was frightened from the seas 
by confederate cruisers fitted out in England's 
shipyards. 

Following the war, eleven different factors 
contributed to prevent our Merchant Marine 
from regaining a firm footing : 

1. Congress took little interest in shipping — a inifftakp> 
which is apt to be repeated if those who see the need for 
both interest and action by G>ngress and themselves are 
caught napping. 

2. Congress did not allow vessels which had been 
transferred from the American flag during the Civil War — 
as a means of fighting confederate cruisers — to be read- 
mitted to American registry — a mistake that is not in- 
volved to-day because in the World War it was the Ameri- 
can flag under which foreign shipping sought shelter. 

3. Congress did not repeal heavy war taxes on shipping 
until three years after the war closed — ^perhaps a necessary 
handicap, but one which should not be retained after the 
World War unless absolutely necessary, and when consider- 
ing the necessity, land business should carefully ponder 
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the certain loss from high taxes on shipping and the possi- 
ble gains to all American industry from low taxes on 
shipping. 

4. G)ngress did not allow free importation of materials 
for constructing wooden vessels imtil the year 1872 and 
the free import of steel until 1890 — a kind of mistake that 
it wiU be easy for Congress to repeat. 

5. For twenty years all the reorganization of shipyards 
was delayed — a mistake which again menaces our shipping. 

6. The use of steel on a large scale in building ships 
was delayed twenty years — ^there is danger now of trying 
to save obsolete wooden vessels which earned a debt of 
gratitude during the war» but which will only be a mill- 
stone in international competition after the war. 

7. Liberal payments to American vessels for carrying 
imports were not begun until 1891, twenty-six years after 
the war — a mistake that could be corrected not by liberal 
Manket appropriations, but by paying what it costs a£d 
all that it costs to render this service on the same theory 
that the country defrays the cost of maintaining a parcel 
post department. 

8. After the Civil War there was more profit in settling 
and in developing transportation than in developing a 
merchant marine, which, of course, led both capital and 
men away from the sea — a condition that may easily be 
repeated if our Merchant Marine and its needs are given 
88 little expert analysis as they have been given in the past, 
and unless the Government fails to insist upon a complete 
divorce of ships from railroad domination. 

9. It was cheaper for American merchants to pay the 
freight rates charged by foreign carriers than to invest 
their capital in American Merchant Marine — a condition 
whidi those closest to our foreign commerce insist exists 
to-day and will continue to exist. Whether this is the 
case of "The wish being father to the thought," i. e., of a 
desire for subsidy and big profits being father to the claim 
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that the Merchant Marine is impossible, that big profits 
cannot with decency and patriotism be discussed on any 
other basis than the basis of demonstrable facts. 

10. There was no large surplus of manufactures after 
our Civil War needing foreign markets because the total 
'output could be taken care of at home at higher rates — 
a condition that does not exist to-day, which is perhaps 
fortunate for a merchant marine because our greater in- 
dustries are now compelled to look for continued pros- 
perity to outlets in other countries. 

In a spirited editorial, P. H. W. Ross urges us 
to "feel ships": 

We never realized why America as a whole had not 
demanded a merchant marine until one day» a few years 
ago» in a Western town we met a man who had never seen 
a ship. He was a Kansan, and a man of intelligence. 
Fortune had not taken him to the seaboard, so all he knew 
about ocean vessels was gained from books and pictures. 

He wanted to see a ship, but it was not to realize an 
' ideal, like the old man who had not seen Carcassonne; it 
was pure curiosity. It would have made no difference 
whether it carried a Dutch, Japanese, British, or American 
flag; whether it was a coaster or a transocean carrier, a 
passenger vessel or a freighter. 

A man must fed ships as well as see them. The greatest 
ship is vastly more than a mechanical nmrvel, for it 
represents powers more far-reaching than engineering 
achievement. It is a developer of trade, of culture, of 
advancement in nearly every field of endeavour. It is a 
promoter of peace and prosperity. It typifies the first 
step toward sociological development, for the time when 
men's minds began to be broadened was coeval with the 
dawn of navigation. The world began to get new view- 
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points, which is always a stimulating factor in evolu- 
^on. 

Nations began to exchange things with each other, and 
the most valuable of these were ideas. When a man 
gives away an idea he makes himself richer. If the ideas 
we shot into Germany were less effective than the bullets 
we shot into Grermans, the war effort was wasted. 

AH of which is to suggest that eveiy patriotic and right- 
thinking American do his part toward maintaining our 
Merchant Marine by discussing it on every possible occa- 
sion. Keep the subject alive; keep alive to its develop- 
ments. Talk ships, think ships, fed skips. 



TABLE OF FACTS ABOUT SHIPPING 

Vessels engaged in foreign trade are registered. 

Those engaged entirely in coastwise or domes- 
tic trade are enrolled and licensed. 

Prior to 1864 tonnage of United States vessels 
was calculated on the basis of 95 cubic feet to the 
ton. 

In 1864 the Moorsom system, inaugurated 
by the British Board of Trade in the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854, was adopted by the 
United States Government and the ton register 
fixed at 100 cubic feet, which is now the basis 
of calculation by all maritime nations. 

Gross tonnage is all material capacity. 

Net tonnage is certified spaces eliminated, 
L e., engine space, crew space, necessary store- 
room space, etc.» deducted from gross tonnage. 
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In other words, net tonnage is space for profit 
figured on 100 cubic feet to the ton. 

Dead-weight tonnage is 40 cubic feet to the 
ton, average cargo weight. 



Table of Ships Bun.T and Owiobd in the Port of New 

YoBK, 1815-1861 
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1815 


11,754 


278,869 


1816 


15.743 


299,618 


1817 


11,279 


306.221 


1818 


11,512 


233,884 


1819 


7,715 


229,190 


18S0 


5,255 


231.216 


1821 


6,892 


236,160 


1822 


15,567 


252,072 


1823 


13,968 


263,750 


1824 


13.714 


281,148 


1825 


21,350 


904,484 


1826 


22,935 


316,289 


1827 


14,770 


346.357 


1828 


16.331 


339,405 


1829 


7,252 


261.704 


1880 


6,732 


256.557 


1831 


15,738 


286,439 


1832 


16,133 


298,883 


1833 


22,270 


323,734 


1834 


17,368 


259,222 


1835 




376,698 


1836 


16,689 


404.814 


1837 


20,302 


410.872 


1838 


14,330 


400.972 
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Table of Ships Built and Owned in the Port of New 

York, lS15-18dl— Continued 



TEAM 


TomiOB wxntjt w nw tobx 


vaauau owns n aaw tobk 


18S9 


16,688 


430,301 


1840 


13,857 


414,817 


1841 


16,121 


438,014 


1842 


18,835 


459,474 


184S 


13,280 


496,966 


1844 


18,025 


525,162 


1845 


26,621 


550,360 


1846 


29,495 


572,524 


1847 


37,591 


646,044 


1848 


57,977 


733,077 


1849 


37,933 


796,492 


law 


55,525 


835,568 


1851 


71.214 


931,194 


1852 


69,954 


1,016,600 


1853 


68,454 


1,149,133 


1854 


93,590 


1,262,798 


1855 


92,698 


1.288,234 


1856 


49,317 


1,328,036 


1857 


48,118 


1,377,425 


1858 


25,845 


1,432,705 


1859 


15.145 


1,444,361 


1860 


33,484 


1,464,001 


1861 


33,122 


1.539,355 


Total 


1,260,103 


28,481,149 



The total toimage of the United States at 
the dose of the fiscal year, 1860-1861, was 
5,539,812 tons, of which the State of New York 
owned 1,740,900 tons, or nearly 30 per cent, of 
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the whole tonnage of the entire country, Dur* 
ing the same year the total tonnage built was 
233,194 tons, of which there were built in the 
several districts of the State of New York 
46,356 tons, or nearly 20 per cent. 

This indicates that, while there were other 
states producing more largely than the State 
of New York, there was a rapid concentration of 
ownership at the Port of New York by purchase. 



Table Showing Number and Class of Visseus Bun«T 
IN THE Port of New York, 1860-1918 

1860 

Ships and barks ... 4 Sloops and canal boats 92 

Brigs 2 Steamers .... 28 

Schooners .... 15 Total built . . 141 

Total tonnage . . . 23,484.73 

1861 

Ships and barks 2 Sloops and canal boats 112 

Brigs 00 Steamers .... 40 

Schooners .... 24 Total built . . . 178 

Total tonnage . . . 33,121.85 

1862 

Ships and barks . . Sloops and canal boats 62 

Brigs 1 Steamers .... 45 

Schooners .... 14 Total built . . . 122 

Total tonnage . . . 82,627.47 
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Table Showing Number and Class of Vessei^ Bun/r 
IN THE PoBT OF Nbw York, 1860-1918 — Continued 

1868 

Sbips and barks . . 5 Sloops and canal boats 822 

Brigs 4 Steamers .... 75 

Schooners .... 18 Total built . . . 419 

Total tonnage . . . 77,418.04 

1864 

Ships and barks . . 6 Sloops and canal boats 476 

Brigs 5 Steamers .... 101 

Schooners . . . .11 Total built . . . 699 

Total tonnage . . .112,660.12 



1865 

Ships and barks . . 4 Sloops and canal boats 168 

Brigs 4 Steamers .... 59 

Schooners .... 83 Total built ... 268 

Total tonnage . . . 88,768.18 

1866 

Ships and barks ... 2 Sloops and canal boats 60 

Brigs 6 Steamers .... 39 

Schooners .... 13 Total built . . . .120 

Total tonnage . . . 87,836.81 

1867 

Ships and barks . . 1 Sloops and canal boats 75 

Brigs Steamers .... 88 

Schooners .... 89 Total built ... 152 

Total tonnage . . . 88,557.81 
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Table Showing Nuicbsb and Class of Vessels Built 
IN THE Port of New Yobk, 1860-1918 — CorUinued 



Sailing vessek . 
Steam vessels . 
Barges . . . 
Canal boats 

Total number 



1868 

91 Tonnage . 

17 

10 

48 



«< 



« 



9>546^6 

14306.01 

2,015.28 

8,888.73 



166 Total tonnage. 80,256.58 



1869 

Ships and barks . . 6 Sloops and canal boats 57 

Brigs 5 Steamers .... 31 

Schooners .... 24 Total built .... 123 

Total tonnage . . . 28,074.52 



1870 

Ships and barks . . 4 

Brigs 2 

Schooners .... 80 
Total tonnage . 



Sloops and canal boats 56 
Steamers .... 28 
Total built .... 120 
. . 23,860.26 



Sailing vessels 
Steam Vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . . 



Total number 



1871 

76 Tonnage . 
21 
162 
56 



« 



« 



7,250.95 

9,630.50 

14,736.65 

17,711.23 



315 Total tonnage. 49,329.33 
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Table Showinq Numbsr and Class of Vessels Built 
IN THE Port op New York, 1860-1918 — Continued 



Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels . 
Barges . 
Canal boats 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats . 
Barges 



1872 



80 
80 
«7 
90 



Tonnage . 



€€ 



€€ 



« 



4,450.40 
7,414.28 
5,791.87 
8,558.77 



Total number . . S27 Total tonnage. 26,215.32 



1878 

63 Tonnage 
66 

427 
45 



« 



7,610.60 
18,193.42 
38,280.72 

7,460.28 



Total number. . 601 Total tonna^. 71,545.02 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . 



Total number 



1874 

80 Tonnage . 
60 
196 
51 



« 



« 



« 



7,532.16 
25,711.81 
18,929.12 
11,828.46 



396 Total tonnage. 64,001.55 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . . 



Total number 



1875 

62 Tonnage . 
38 

24 
22 



« 



<« 



<« 



7,884.11 
5,463.71 
2,466.71 
5.414.59 



146 Total tonnage. 20,679.12 
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IN THE Port of New York, 1860-1918— Conitniied 




1876 




Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessek . 
Canal boats 
Barges . . . 


. . 68 
. . 28 
. . 4 
. . 8 

. . 100 


Tonnage . . . 

• • • 

• • • 

Total tonnage. 


8,495.97 

5,353.19 

443.46 

353.56 


Total number 


. 9.646.18 




1877 




Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessds . 
Canal boats 
Barges . . . 


. . 44 

. . 20 
. . 12 
. . 6 

. . 82 


Tonnage . . . 

... 

a • ■ 

• • • 

Total tonnage. 


1,134.87 
6,408JeO 
1,157.93 
2,518.51 


Total number 


11,219.51 




1878 




Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels . 
Canal boats 
Barges . . . 


. . 68 
. . 80 
. . 8 
. . 8 

. . 109 


Tonnage . . . 

<< 

. • . 
«< 

• B . 

«i 

... 

Total tonnage. 


3,440.74 

5,851.56 

748.73 

1,056.73 


TotAl number 


11,097.76 




1879 




Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels . 
Canal boats 
Barges . . . 


. . 76 
. . 88 
. . 15 
. . 11 

. 185 


Tonnage . . . 
i< 

... 

<i 

... 

« 

... 

Total tonnaae. 


4,564.45 
3,062.21 
1,601.86 
2,036.72 


Total number 


llJt6BJt4i 
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Table Showing Nitmbeb and Class of Vessels Built 
IN THE Port of New York, 1860-1918 — CanUntied 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . . 



Total number 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . 



Total number 



Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels . 
Canal boats 
Barges . 



Total number 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessek 
Canal boats 
Barges . . 



Total number 



1880 



58 Tonnage . . 
40 "... 

1 " . . 

9 " . . 


. 2,862.19 

. 8,881.63 

96.94 

. 1,688.70 


108 Total tonnage 

1881 

40 Tonnage . . 
61 "... 
14 " . . . 
12 " . . . 


. 7,974.46 

1,662.80 
8,879.48 
1,481.55 

2,487.23 


127 Total t/>nnage. 

1882 

57 Tonnage . . . 
57 "... 
15 "... 
29 "... 


14,510.56 

8,614.90 
9,517.98 
1,765.50 
4,880.80 


158 Total tonnage. 

1888 

49 Tonnage . . . 
47 "... 

O ... 
O • • • 


19,729.22 

2,848.66 

6,887.81 

920.94 

1,698.70 


112 Total tonnage. 
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Table Showing Numbeb and Class of Vesbei^ Built 
IN THE Port or New York, 1860-1918 — Continued 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . 



Total number 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessek 
Canal boats 
Barges . 



Total number 



Sailing vesseb 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . 



Total number 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges 



Total number 



1884 

60 Tonnage . 
48 
8 
15 



it 



« 



<< 



3,758.87 

7,069.73 

908.60 

3,2£1.00 



131 Total tonnage. 14,957.70 



1885 

41 Tonnage 
43 
3 
14 



« 



« 



<i 



833.54 
6,407.78 

314.99 
4,342.47 



101 Total tonnage. 11,898.78 



1886 

97 Tonnage . 
29 
5 
14 



<« 



« 



€€ 



718.2S 
3,176.34 

870.84 
2,440.02 



75 Total tonnage. 7,205.43 



1887 

69 Tonnage . 
44 
2 
34 



<< 
«« 
«C 



1,252.98 

6,171.81 

244.54 

7,165.46 



. 149 Total tonnage . 14,834.79 
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Tablb Showing Number and Class of Vessels Built 
IN THE Port op New York, 1860-1918 — Continued 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessek 
Canal boats 
Barges . 



Total number 



Bailing vessels 
Steam vessek 
Canal boats 
Barges . 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . . 



Total number 



1888 

81 Tonnage . 
89 



«< 



50 



i< 



<c 



831.20 
8,597.58 

218.17 
8,848.58 



122 Total tonnage. 12,995.42 



1889 

49 Tonnage . 

89 

10 

21 



« 



1,888.84 
4,166.40 
1,028.43 
4,085.22 



Total number . . 119 Total tonnage. 10,658.89 



1890 

34 Tonnage . 

38 

13 

23 



« 



i< 



i< 



2,724.09 
4,075.01 
1,386.01 
5,583.65 



108 Total tonnage. 13,768.76 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . . 



Total number 



1891 

84 Tonnage . 

64 

10 

38 



<i 



12,217.12 
8,704.04 
1,210.68 

10,203.28 



196 Total tonnage. 32,335.12 
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Tablb Showing Nchber and Class of VisBEia Built 



IN THB Port of New York, 1860-1918— C'oitimued 




1892 




Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels . 
Canal boats 
Barges . . . 


. . 99 
. . 43 
. . 5 
. . 26 

. . 173 


Tonnage . . . 

• ■ « 

. a ■ 
• a ■ 

Total tonnage. 


1,336.00 

6,565.75 

541.44 

6,165.70 


TotAl number 


14,608.89 




1893 




Sailing vessels . 
Steam vesseb . 
Canal boats 
Barges . . . 


. . 89 
. . 29 
. . 5 
. . 13 

. . 86 


Tonnage . . 

a • a 

« 

a • ■ 

a • a 

Total tonnage 


621.53 
2,111.95 

491.38 
3,193.14 


Total number 


6.418.00 




1894 




Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . . . 


. . 26 
. . 25 
. . 3 
. . 9 

. . 63 


Tonnage . . 

iC 

• a ■ 

• a a 

• « • 

Total tonnage . 


373.00 
5,933.85 

338.67 
1,707.15 


Total number 


8,352.76 




1895 




Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . . . 


. . 27 
. , 22 
. . 00 
. . 6 

. . 65 


Tonnage . . . 
« 

• a • 
• • a 

Total tonnage . 


418.74 
1,620.61 

1,056.93 


Total number 


3,096.28 
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Table Showing Number and Class of Vessels Built 
IN THE PoBT OP New Yobk, 1860-1918 — Continued 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vesseb 
Canal boats 
Barges . . 



Total number 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . . 



1806 

. 23 Tonnage . 
. 20 
. 3 
. 16 



« 



<« 



<« 



219.48 
5,460.76 

295.22 
4,585.80 



. 62 Total tonnage. 10,510.76 



1897 

18 Tonnage . 

85 

17 

89 



« 



446.90 

1,807.99 

2,158.94 

21,230.56 



Total number . . 159 Total tonnage. 25,644.39 



Sailing vessels 
Steam vesseb 
Canal boats . 
Barges . 



Total number 



1898 

. 12 Tonnage. 
. 26 
. 1 



28 



it 



« 



€* 



123 
1,953 

103 
5,694 



. 67 Total tonnage . 7,873 



Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels • 
Canal boats 
Barges . . . 



Total number 



1899 

20 Tonnage. 

38 

00 

63 



€i 



€t 



^- • « 



748 
. 5,497 

r 

. 12,554 



. 121 Total tonnage . 18,799 
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Table Showing Numbeb and Class of Vessei£ BmLT 
IN THE Port or New Yobk» 1860-1918 — ConUnued 

1900 



Sailing vessels . . 


22 


Tonnage. 


. 4,8M 


Steam vessels . 


. 42 


■ • • 


. 4,977 


Canal boats 


8 


• • • 


. 1,057 


Barges .... 


. 103 
. 175 


• • • 

Total tonnage 


. «7,811 


Total number 


. 88,789 




1901 




Sailing vessels . . 


. 17 


Tonnage. . 


516 


Steam vessels . 


. "46 


* • • 


. 9,072 


Canal boats 


. 11 


• AS 


. 1,877 


Barges .... 


. 104 
. 178 


• • A 

Total tonnage 


. 28,143 


Total number 


. 89.008 




1902 




Sailing vessels . . 


. 15 


Tonnage. . 


174 


Steam vessels . 


. 62 


■ • * 


. 6,950 


Canal boats 


. 12 


• • • 


. 1,146 


Barges .... 


. 101 
. 190 


«« 

• ■ • 

Total tonnage 


. 87,468 


Total number 


. 35,788 




1903 




Sailing vessels . 


6 


Tonnage. . . 


. 1.194 


Steam vessels . 


. 37 


. • • 


. 5,928 


Canal boats 


5 


cc 

. • • 


657 


Barges .... 


. 89 
. 137 


• • * 

Total tonnage 


. 84,187 


Total number 


. 81,966 
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Table Showino Number and Class of Vessels Bun/r 
IN THE Port op New York, 1860-1918 — Continued 





1904 




Sailing vessels . . 


. 14 


Tonnage. . . 


. 11,766 


Steam vessels . . 


. 31 




. 8,948 


Canal boats 


3 


... 


808 


Barges .... 


. 105 
. 153 


... 
Total tonnage 


. 80,291 


Total number 


. 46,303 




1905 




Sailing vessels . . 


. 10 


Tonnage. . . 


. 2,513 


Steam vessels . 


. 42 


... 


. 3,607 


Canal boats . . 


9 


cc 

... 


982 


Barges .... 


. 71 
. 132 


tf . a 

Total tonnage 


. 20,059 


Total number 


. 27,061 




1906 




Sailing vessels . . 


8 


Tonnage. . 


. 2,608 


Steam vessels . 


. 56 


• • • 


. 7,089 


Canal boats 


. 31 


• • • 


. 3,289 


Barges .... 


. 73 
. 168 


«< 

• • • 

Total tonnage 


. 20,722 


Total number 


. 83,653 




1907 




Sailing vessels . . 


7 


Tonnage. . . 


. 1,182 


Steam vessels . 


. 56 


• • • 


. 8,275 


Canal boats . . 


. 20 


... 


. 2,061 


Barges .... 


. 93 
. 176 


a • • 
1 

Total tonnaj^ 


. 25,202 


TotAl number 


. 86.720 
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Table SHOwiNa Noiibeb and C14A8S or Vkssels Bmu 



IN THB PoBT OF New York, 1860-1918 — Continued 




1908 




Sailing vessds . 
Steam vessels . 
Canal boats 
Barges . . . 


. . 1 
. . 47 
. . 11 
. . 135 


Tonnage « . • 
« 

m • • 
«« 

• V • 
■' * w 


8 
. 4,900 
. 1,140 
. 38358 


Total number 


.194 


Total tonnage 


. 44,505 




1909 




Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels . 
Canal boats 
Barges . . . 


. 4 
. . 46 
. . 7 
. . 88 

. . 145 


Tonnage. . . 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

Total tonnage 


25 

. 5,790 

759 

. 27393 


Total number 


. 33,967 




1910 


. 


Suling vessels . 
Steam vessels . 
Canal boats 
Barges . . . 


. ; 4 

. . 57 
. . 16 
. . 55 

. . 132 


Tonnage. . . 

c« 

■ • ■ 
• . • 

w 

... 

Total tonnage 


. 1310 
. 7,118 
. 1,804 
. 16384 


Total number 


. 26316 




1911 




Sailing vessels . 
Steam vesseb . 
Canal boats 
Barges . 


. . 1 
. . 28 
. . 00 
. . 51 

. . 80 


Tonnage. . . 

u 

... 

Total tonoage 


9 
. 5,902 

. 16,231 


Total number 


. 22,142 
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Table Showing Number and Class of Vessels Built 
IN THE Port of New York, 1860-1918 — Continued 



Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels . 
Canal boats 
Barges .... 


1912 

1 Tonnage 
tj § ... 
.00 ... 

ox ... 

. 69 Total tonnage 

1913 

00 Tonnage. 
42 " 
2 
.69 "... 

. 113 Total tonnage 

1914 
. . 1 Tonnage. 

. Od . . . • 
1 " 
ol . . . . 

. 118 Total tonnage 

1915 

1 Tonnage. . 
.15 "... 

4 " . . . , 
.60 " . . . . 
.18 " . . . . 

98 Total tonnage 
181 


11 
. 3,152 

. 10,236 


Total number 

Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels . 
Canal boats 
Barges . . 


. 13,399 

. 11,107 

243 

. 25,423 


Total number 

Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels . 
Canal boats 
Barges .... 


36,773 

5 

. 4,769 

146 

. 30,283 


Total number 

Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels . 
Canal boats 
Barges .... 
Gas vessels . 


. 35,203 

5 
. 3,406 

573 
. 22,497 

290 


Total number 


. 26,771 
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Table Showing Numbes and Class of Vesssui Bxtilt 
IN THE PoBT OF New Yo^, 1860-1918 — Continued 



Sailing vessels 
Gas vessels . 
Steam vessels 
Canal boats 
Barges . 



1916 

00 Tonnage 
11 
18 
1 
71 



190 
. 8,834 

159 
. 27,616 



Total number 


. . 101 Total tonnage 
1917 


81.799 


Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels . . 
Motor boats 
Barges . . . 


. . S Tonnage. . . 

• V a • * 

40 " 

Vx • • . 

. . 139 Total tonnage 


48 
. 1,582 
. 1,498 
. 29,292 


Total number 


. 82,310 




1918 




Sailing vessels . 
Steam vessels . 
Canal boats . , 
Barges . . . . 
Gas vessels 


. . 00 Tonnage 

.16 "... 

. o ... 

.205 "... 
.19 "... 


. 19,383 
589 

. 71,617 
297 



Total number . . 245 Total tonnage . 91,886 
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TABLE OP DISTANCES 

(Nautical Miles) 

As Revised bt Bbanch Htdrografhic Office 
78 Bboad St., N. Y. 



NEW YORK TO- 



Aden. 

Algif 

Ambfofle Channel Light- 
ship 

Antwerp 

Ascension Island (via St. 
Vincent) 

Bahia 

Baltimore 

Barbados 

Batoum 

Bermuda 

Bombay ^via Suez) . . . 

Bombay (via Panama) 

Boston (Inside) .... 

Boston (Outside) . . . 

Bordeaux 

Bremen ...... 

Brunswick 

Buenos Aires . . . . 

Calais 

Calcutta fvia Sues) . . 

Calcutta (via Panama) 

Cape ^eton .... 

Cape Henry 

Cape Race 

Cape Town 

Cardenas 

Cardiff 

Cette 

Charleston 

Chariottetown .... 

Christianaand .... 

Cienfuegos 

Colombo (via Suez) . . 

Colombo (via Panama) 



6,528 
8,619 

20 
8,274 

4,580 

4,096 

408 

1,829 

5,687 

676 

8,160 

14,982 

281 

842 

8,181 

8,484 

745 

5,868 

8,200 

9,880 

14,165 

784 

258 

1,020 

6,720 

1,170 

2,967 

8^797 

620 

828 

8,660 

1,646 

8,610 

14,112 



Colon 1,981 

Constantinople. 5,052 

Copenhagen .... 8,840 

Curacao 1,807 

Delaware Breakwater . 144 

Demerara 2,209 

Diamond Shoal Lightship 850 

Fayal 2,098 

¥ire Island Lightship . 52 

Funchal 2,765 

Galveston 1,919 

Gibraltar 8,207 

Glasgow 8,087 

Greytown 2,060 

Halifax 580 

Hamburg 8,510 

Havana 1,170 

Havre 8,169 

Hong Kong (via Suez) . 11,610 

Hong Kong (via Pananui). 11,190 

Honolulu fvia Magellan) . 18,200 

Hon^ulu (via Panama) . 6,686 

Hull 8,421 

JacksonviUe 790 

Key West 1,164 

Kingston 1,447 

Leith 8,081 

Liverpool 8,053 

Ix>ndon 8,222 

Manchester .... 8,090 

Manila (via Ptoama) . . 11,580 

Matanzas 1,158 

Marseilles 8,896 

Melbourne (via Suez) . . 12,599 

Melbourne (via Panama) . 9,945 

MobUe 1,634 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES— Cofi/imwrf 



NEW YORK TO- 



Montevideo .... 

Nantucket Lightship . 

Naples 

Nassau 

Newport News .... 

New Orleans .... 

Norfolk 

Oran 

Pernambuco 

Philadelphia 

Plymouth 

Port Antonio .... 

Portland, Me. (Inside) 

Portland, Me. (Outside) . 

Portland, Ore. (via Ma- 
gellan) 

Portland, Ore. (via Pan- 
ama) 

Port of Spain .... 

Port Said 

Progreso 

Providence 

Punta Arenas (via Ma- 
gellan) 

Quebec (Inside via Rivers 
and Lakes) .... 

Quebec (Outside) . 

Queenstown 

Rio Janeiro 

Rotterdam 

Sable Island 

Sandy Hook 

San Francisco (via Ma- 
gellan) 



5.768 
218 

4,155 
042 
281 

1.780 
285 

S.436 

8,696 
230 

8,079 

1.406 
385 
895 



18,760 

5.887 
1,949 
5.128 
1,580 
157 

5.890 

404 
1,815 
2.984 
4,778 
3,280 
668 
16i 

13,090 



San Francisco (via Panama) 5.294 
San Juan. P. R. . . . 1.407 

Santiago 1.3S0 

St. John, N. B. (Nantucket 

Sound) 507 

St. John, N. B. (Outside) 582 
St. Johns, N. F. . . 1.070 

St. Thomas .... 1.428 

St. Lucia 1.791 

St. Vincent, C. V. . . , 2,914 

Savannah 692 

Shanghai (via Suez) . . 12,860 
Shan^ai (via Pamuna) . 10.645 
Singapore (via Sues) . . 10.170 
Singapore (via Panama) . 12.522 
Southampton .... 8.209 

Stettin 8,965 

Stockholm 8.968 

SuejB . 5.218 

Sydney (via Suez) . . 13,820 

Sydney (via Panama) . . 9,691 

Tampico 1,995 

Trieste 4.902 

Valparaiso (via Magel- 
lan) 8,460 

Valparaiso (via Panama) . 4.687 

Vera Cruz 1.978 

Wellington (via Suez) . 14,280 
Wellington (via Panama) 8,522 
Wilmii^on, N. C. . . . 547 
Yokohama (via Suez) . . 18,040 
Yokohama (via Pana- 
ma) 9,677 
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CHAPTER X 

Government Far-Sightedness and Short-Sight- 

edness 

"The Mayor is neutral/* was the genial re- 
mark of Mayor Hylan, Greater New York's 
mayor, at the public hearing of March 27, 1919, 
on a proposed port treaty between the states of 
New York and New Jersey. No more mo- 
mentous project had ever been brought before 
any Mayor of New York or any other city. 
Whether sound or unsound for Greater New 
York is not the issue here. If unsound, it 
meant jeopardy to the ability of New York's 
workers to earn wages, the ability of New York's 
business to earn dividends, the ability of New 
York's populace to earn the means of being 
healthy, prosperous, and progressively happy. 
If sound it meant more prosperous labour, more 
prosperous capital and healthier, happier, more 
prosperous, more ambitious citizenship. 

A "League of Cities" about New York Har- 
bour to insure competence and statesmanship 
in handling port business was important for 
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reasons similar to those which make a League 
of Nations the dominant factor in the mind oi 
the civilized world to-day. 

Who, pray, is under a greater obligation to 
take sides, to have information, and to have 
conviction with respect to such a proposition 
than the elected city officers? To whom is the 
public entitled to look as confidently as to a 
mayor elected by a majority never before 
equalled in any American municipal election? 
Yet he frankly, though smilingly, admitted and 
protested that his attitude was not one of ex- 
acting inquiry, of presumptions removable only 
by new facts, of a strong leaning against or for a 
project which had been worked over for years, 
but he was "neutral." 

What of the other city officials, elected by 
popular vote to direct the present and protect 
the future destinies of America's first port? They 
were reported by the newspapers to be opposed 
to the treaty. They certainly gave the im- 
pression at the hearing of being opposed to it 
on political and territorial grounds, regardless 
of its significance to business. Many of the 
specific reasons given by the city officers were 
later reported to be weU grounded and sufficient 
to warrant changes in the treaty. The attitude 
of opposition is stated here to emphasize the fact 
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that at this meeting and through the press 
descriptions of it New York City's officials, 
her legal guardians and spokesmen, were neutral 
or opposed to the project and treated it like a 
vagrant. 

The arguments in favour of the treaty were 
made by the legal representatives of the port 
commission which drafted it and by two other 
distinguished lawyers, one for the Chamber of 
Commerce and one for the Merchants' Associa- 
tion. The latter Association in its letter of in- 
dorsement asking all members to write to each 
member of the Board of Estimate and not to fail 
to write to the Mayor and the Comptroller urg- 
ing approval of the pending port treaty told 
its members that it was a question of the city's 
commercial prosperity; that it "vitally affects 
every business interest"; that the two state 
legislatures were waiting only for the approval 
of the city authorities; and that it "is advocated 
by nearly all the important business associations 
of New York and the several New Jersey cities." 
Yet in the course of the hearing its counsel in 
answer to an almost casual criticism by an official 
admitted, "Yes, that article in the treaty is 
vicious and should be eliminated"; again this 
distinguished lawyer, after seeing the shreds 
into which impromptu questions and arguments 
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had torn the supposedly adequate plan which the 
Merchants' Association urged all of its members 
to indorse, reminded the Board of Estimate that 
the plan was *^ simply a basis for discussion, not 
presented as a plan or as a workable plan until 
the Board of Estimate should propose amend- 
ments/* 

At no time during the two days of public 
hearings on this subject were there a dozen 
business men present, nor were the newly en- 
franchised women voters any better represented. 
On many an occasion the Board of Estimate 
room has been crowded to its capacity by citizens 
who wanted to debate a public improvement 
aflFecting a dozen city blocks or a half-dozen 
unimproved lots. Just a few weeks prior several 
hundred women and business and professional 
men appeared to urge a $50,000 appropriation 
for school lunches. 

City officials neutral and opposed, business 
men vicariously represented through paid coun- 
sel, a few civic agencies vicariously taking notes 
through paid agents, nearly a million women 
voters not even vicariously present! What 
does it mean? It means, first, that America's 
first port has not yet "arrived'* as a subject of 
vital interest to those whose bread and butter 
and futvu^e prosperity depend upon it. It means, 
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secondly, the port problems are not yet part of 
the thought of city officials. It means, thirdly, 
that port opportmiities will be neglected in the 
future as in the past unless business men's or- 
ganizations study them and advertise them. 
Finally, it means that volunteer civic attention 
to the port will be ineflFective if shippers, manu- 
facturers, transportation companies, landlords, 
merchants, wage earners, and buyers are in- 
diflFerent to the subject. 

For a people who were characterized as dollar 
chasers before the war but are justly proud of 
their reputation for being practical, we Ameri- 
cans have been unaccountably slow in discover- 
ing that our ports are of any special value or 
that our officials — city, state, and national — ^have 
any particular mission with respect to them. 

When the Mayor of Greater New York in 
1919 — ^the world's largest municipality with 
twice the population of the thirteen original 
colonies, about whose far-sightedness tons of 
books have been written — says that he is "neu- 
tral'* with respect to fostering, killing, or delay- 
ing the New York-New Jersey port treaty, he 
is running true to type. There have been many 
other mayors in the cities of New York, Jer- 
sey City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, New 
Orleans, Chicago, San Francisco, Duluth, Buf- 
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falo, etc.; there have been many governors in 
our states having ports; there have been others, 
too, in Congress including representatives and 
senators from states having port cities; there 
have even been presidents of the United States 
with armies of investigators, students, and 
prophets available for reading the port stories 
which were being thrown upon screens within 
easy appraisal who have failed to see port prob- 
lems. 

The type fact about governmental attention to 
tlie port problems of this country is that govem- 
merit has been inattentive and accidental, or actually 
obstructive, more often than it ha^ been attentivet 
consistenty and constructive. 

Instead of insisting upon improvements for 
America's first port in the interest of the whole 
country Congress has bartered with improve- 
ments, dangling them as political bait and re- 
ward and doling them out with the patronizing 
smirk of the man who hands a nickel to an 
importunate beggar or a cheque to an im- 
portunate charity. 

Instead of demanding adequate facilities and 
proper management of their common port, no 
matter what else was done by those states, the 
governors of New York and New Jersey have 
given more attention in the last twenty years to 
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a joint Palisade Park and to odours from th« New 
Jersey factories than they have given to port 
problems. Instead of vieing with one another 
to see which should do the most and best for the 
welfare of this port as a port, the political parties 
in Greater New York and in New Jersey's port 
cities, including the spasmodic reform organiza- 
tions, have hardly given port problems a passing 
thought. 

Since the days of the greater city there have 
been two successful candidates for mayor on 
Fusion reform tickets and seven platforms 
pledging reforms. Not a single platform as a 
preelection programme has even promised or 
hinted at a progressive port policy. In justice 
to the latest two platforms, those of the cam- 
paign of 1917, it is recalled that both the Fusion 
Reform and the Democratic platforms promised 
to correct the unfavourable working conditions 
of longshoremen. 

The simple pledges with respect to working 
conditions of port labourers were inserted be- 
cause of special activity by a woman school 
principal who was persuaded by the Institute for 
Public Service to use her interest in longshore- 
men's children for the improvement of the long- 
shoremen's working conditions. 

Seth Low and John Purroy Mitchel are names 
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which will live long in the annals of non-partisan 
reform. George B. McClellan and William J. 
Gaynor are names which stand for eflForts by 
insurgent democrats to be reformers while still 
remaining within their political organization. 
Yet in the five terms beginning with Low in 
1902 and ending with Mitchel in 1917, what did 
all of them, with exceptional opportunities, ex- 
ceptional personalities, and exceptional cabinets, 
do for the Port of New York as a port? They 
built docks, some of them large docks, very 
large docks. For this full credit is given. But 
it is just as true that not one of them saw the 
port as a problem of first magnitude; not one 
of them saw the necessity for treating the port 
as a whole; not one of them seemed to under- 
stand what was happening right under his eyes 
with respect to the unequal preparedness on 
two sides of the North River for development 
of this port; not one of them gave to distinctly 
port problems as much time or as much atten- 
tion as he gave to many a local or district prob- 
lem in Manhattan. 

A different reputation has been earned by the 
recent governments of Newark and Jersey City 
as proved by the remarkable development of the 
New Jersey Meadows and Newark Bay. It is 
true that many of these improvements on the 
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Jersey side of the port were projected by the 
big railroad companies needing terminals; but 
it is also true that while New York was neglect- 
ing the Jamaica Bay advantages, dawdling with 
even its limited possibility and procrastinating 
in its efforts to secure terminals, Newark's 
librarian, Mr, John Cotton Dana, was drawing 
pictures of the port's future, or that part of it 
which would build up New Jersey until the two 
states joined in the bi-state port commission of 
1917. 

For this book a chapter on government and 
politics was first projected, the thought being 
that problems so consequential as the port 
would surely be the subject of much specific 
legislation and much party controversy. Many 
references have been read, but with the disap- 
pointing result that the Port of New York is 
found to have grown in wealth and stature with- 
out seriously interfering with the peace of mind 
of officers and politicians. Where legislation 
and political issues revolved about the port it 
was usually because of land aspects rather than 
maritime aspects of the port. 

This is not the place for a review of political 
history or municipal development, nor is it of 
special profit to list governmental action in the 
past with respect to port development. To 
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antiquarians it is of interest that on November 
17, 1647, the same local council of nine men isrho 
voted funds to supp)ort the town school and 
build the town church also refused to provide 
for repairing the fortifications on the ground that 
fortifications concerned absent landlords^ the 
West India Company, and ought to be paid for 
from funds accruing from customs, excise duties » 
and tolls paid at the Company's mills. This bit 
of history makes one a trifle more indulgent to 
the New York of the twentieth century for not 
wanting to spend a cent which ought to be spent 
by Congress and for not wanting to surrender 
any political rights over port property. 

Because land problems will always be more 
apparent to "landlubbers" than sea and shipping 
problems, and because port cities will always 
have more "landlubbers" than seafarers, the 
hope of sustained and unified governmental 
attention to port problems lies in the New York- 
New Jersey treaty for joint and unified control, 
or in some new agency which will give attention 
to keeping the eyes of officials and the public 
alike upon port problems. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Business Men Stimulate Growth and Trade 

In summarizing what business men have 
done to accelerate growth and trade in this port 
fairness to the future requires that we keep both 
sides of the ledger in mind. The credit side 
gives, without reservation, praise for resolutions 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade 
and Transportation, Merchants' Association, 
etc., for references to their publicity, for actions 
by standing and sub-committees, and for legisla- 
tion secured or perfected by them. More 
power, more members and public gratitude for 
the Chamber of Commerce! for the Maritime 
Exchange! for the Merchants* Association! May 
they wax in strength and influence! But for 
the good of their dients and of the commerce 
of the country, the western continent and the 
world, may each of them increase its attention 
to port problems, and may all of them combine 
in securing for this port an unofficial, volunteer 
director of advertisement and education who 
will think of himself as a university extension 
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organizer responsible for making it easy and 
delightful for the inhabitants of this port and its 
hinterland to understand America's port prob- 
lems and the strategic importance of America's 
first port to America's prosperity and prog- 
ress. 

The other side of the ledger, properly called 
the debit side, so far as future activity is con- 
cerned, lists what might have been done, what 
was omitted, what was sporadically undertaken, 
or what was tinkered at when consistent, busi- 
nesslike, scientific statesmanship was required. 

Had there been four hundred business men 
with large interests in the port at the hearing 
of the New York-New Jersey port treaty; had 
two thousand men, knowing what was at stake, 
written or telephoned to the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, is it not highly probable 
that the mayor would have been earnestly in- 
quisitive and not merely "neutral" and that 
the other city fathers would have felt the im- 
portance of immediate action instead of non- 
chalantly arguing for delay? Had newspapers 
given the subject the attention which it deserved 
and which they would have given it if their 
readers had made known an interest, it seems 
highly improbable that the city fathers would 
have straightway decided at an executive session 
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to demand a complete set of plans for port 
development before consenting to a port board 
with power to draw complete plans. 

The Chamber of Commerce and the Mer- 
chants' Association miqualifiedly and publicly 
approved the treaty which upon casual investi- 
gation was shown to need several protective 
clauses. Had the treaty been given the study 
which it deserved it would not have come before 
a neutral or hostile Board of Estimate with 
glaring defects. The holes which were so easily 
punctured recalled an earlier port improvement 
plan, which those same leaders had unqualifiedly 
endorsed in 1917, only to "astound'* its chief 
advocate. Mayor Mitchel, by admitting at a 
public hearing that they had not carefully 
studied or even read the details of the plan. 

Although the port treaty fared so badly at 
the first hearing on it, even fewer business men 
came to the second^ third, and fourth hearings, 
and the Merchants' Association in writing up 
the results for its very large membership gave 
them articles and editorials on the following 
subjects : 



1. New York Centre for the Furniture Industry. 
S. Breakdown of mail service portrayed in letters. 
S, Cable regulations. 
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4. Editorials: 

(a) The advantages of New York City for the 

manufacture of furniture; 

(b) Public operation of a telephone system; 

(c) The returning soldiers and to-morrow's lunch- 

eon meeting; 

(d) The Postal Service shows no improvement. 

5. Many conventions in the April list. 

6. Factory fires and rubbish removal. 

7. Legislation affecting city's business interests. 

8. Bills in Legislature affecting corporations. 

9. To Palestine by the Parcel Post. 

10. Officers elected. 

11. Consider restoration of deferred message rate. 

12. Business communication is delayed by slow cables. 

13. Where diamonds come from. 

14. The "walk up" houses. 

15. Sheriff protests demobilization. 

16. Soldier activity calls for ruling. 

17. Railroad thefts. 

18. Removal of barriers stimulates foreign trade. 

19. Near-East trade. 

20. City's business demands improvement of port. 

With the greatest respect for the credit side 
of the service ledger, v^hich shows work done 
by great civic agencies for Greater New York, 
the analyst and annalist is compelled to admit 
that the only agency which has given to the Port 
of New York the attention which the country 
needed is Dame Nature. From the very be- 
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ginning there has been a tendency to consider 
that nature had so situated the port that its 
preeminence was inevitable, and that, therefore, 
nothing from the hand of man could add to its 
certainty or enhancement. To deepen a chan- 
nel or broaden a cove would be as superfluous 
and unnecessary as "painting the lily,'' and 
equally indicative of prodigality. Is there in 
all the world a port with such native endow- 
ment as America's first p)ort? Is it not obliged 
to take precedence of all others simply on its 
physical merits? Is it not more dignified and 
more appreciative to permit its native endow- 
ments to work out its future alone and un- 
aided? 

Two or three times in the port's history busi- 
ness men have awakened to the fact that New 
York's prominence was a matter of degree, and 
that if left to nature and the rest of the country, 
it would lose in relative superiority, even if it 
continued to do a greater business than any 
other single port. Before the Revolution this 
port was ignominiously pushed back to the posi- 
tion of fifth in business, being distanced by the 
ports of Boston, Philadelphia, Charleston, and 
New Orleans. For seventy years New England 
ports led New York in imports, and the ports of 
Mrginia and South Carolina steadily maintained 
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a commercially invulnerable position throughout 
the colonial period. Thanks to the World War 
and to the prominence of the South in the coun- 
cils and appropriating committees of the ma- 
jority party. Southern ports again grew much in 
power to compete with New York. The ports 
of Virginia alone have been given improvements 
which cost the Federal Government more than 
$300,000,000. 

After the village of New Amsterdam, re- 
christened New York, outgrew the possibility 
of mass meetings, there were, of course, groups 
of business men who organized to pass or to 
favour this tax or that street improvement. It 
was not, however, until 1768, when the city's 
population was 20,000, that the first serious ef- 
fort was made to provide continued study and 
attention to port problems. On April 5, 1768, 
twenty prominent merchants, "men possessed 
of imusual foresight, almost prophetic vision," 
met at Fraunce's Tavern and organized what 
is now the Corporation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. This original 
corporation was called "The New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce." Its declaration read: 

Whereas mercantile societies have been found very use- 
ful in trading cities for promoting and encouraging com- 
merce, supporting industry, adjusting disputes relative 
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to trade and navigation, and procuring sueh laws and 
r^ulations as may be found necessary for the benefit of 
trade in general, the [twenty persons present] had con- 
vened to establish such a society. 

This claims to be the oldest institution of its 
kind in the world. The story of its services to 
its dty, its port, and America is a truly convinc- 
ing argument for socially minded conmiittees of 
citizens aiming to supplement government and 
to help it become more useful. For the story 
of the port the most helpful guide is found in 
the library of the Chamber of Commerce, either 
in the minutes of that body, or in documents 
which it has collected to guide its action. Our 
special interest is in its work for the port, to 
which its early activities were mainly directed. 

Commercial problems with which it dealt in 
the early days are indicated by these subjects: 
Regulation of currency among neighbouring 
colonies; price and quantity of flour, weight of 
bread, encouragement of fisheries, instituting 
of better methods for the inspection of provi- 
sions — ^the first pure food movement on record 
in this country; bills of exchange, inland and 
foreign commissions, fire and marine insurance, 
collection brokerage, buoys for the safety of 
navigation, the possibility of connecting this 
port by artificial navigation with the lakes 
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(1786), an issue which later germinated when the 
Erie Canal opened in 1825. It was the first 
president of this Chamber of Conmierce, Mr. 
John Cruger, who drew up the famous "Dec- 
laration of Rights and Grievances of the 
Colonies of America," to protest against the 
obnoxious stamp act, and who made such im- 
pressive representations to the governor against 
it that the order was revoked and the stamps 
delivered to the city authorities. After the 
Revolution, during which there was naturally 
a wide division among the members of the 
Chamber, it was soon reorganized, received a 
charter from the state legislature April 13, 1784, 
and was given the name "Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York." 

Membership in that body has always been of 
individuals and not of partnerships or corpora- 
tions. The budget for 1918 totalled $90,000 from 
a membership of more than 1,700, it has regular 
standing committees on its problems, and its 
annual report of late has been issued in two parts 
totalling 583 pages. 

Because of the magnitude of business, of its 
membership and of their personality, this or- 
ganization long ago became more than a city or 
state body. It has taken position with respect 
to important national projects such as the con- 
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struction of a Pacific Railroad across the con- 
tinent, improvement to transportation facilities, 
establishment of American steamships on the 
Pacific, simplification of laws for the collection 
of revenue, reforms of the customs service, free- 
dom of the neutral flag, and other international 
measures for lessening the perils of the sea, set- 
tlement by arbitration of all sorts of commercial 
disputes and dissensions. Matters of lesser 
consequence have also received attention, such 
as harbour protection against the dumping of 
ashes and refuse and the need for filling in the 
shores, construction and improvement of canals 
and bridges, harbours of refuge, disinfection 
of rugs at foreign ports, etc. At the same time 
the Chamber of Commerce has studied problems 
incidental to New York's growth as a manu- 
facturing and residential city. In fact, local 
and state questions and national issues of im- 
portance to port development, but indirectly or 
remotely related to actual port management, 
have had the greater part of the Chamber's 
attention. For example, during Mayor Mit- 
chells spirited discussions of the West Side Im- 
provement Plan, the Chamber of Commerce, 
like all but two of the other organizations in the 
city, took its stand without specifying that atten- 
tion to the distinctly port problems should be a 
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basis and not an incidental elem^it in settling 
the West Side plan. 

In the line-up for and against the New York- 
New Jersey port treaty two other trade bodies 
appear: the Merchants' Association for and the 
Board of Trade and Transportation against. 
Although the interests of these groups were 
identical and the same as that of the Chamber 
of Commerce, they permitted themselves to come 
before the Board of Estimate with disagree- 
ments. The sad commentary is that the dis- 
agreements were of a kind which comparing or 
pooling of facts and suggestions would have dis- 
pelled. One was just as public spirited and 
conscientious as the other. Unfortunately none 
of them seemed to haVe taken seriously enough 
the importance of joint study by them and im- 
mediate action by the city. 

The Board of Trade and Transportation dates 
from Jime, 1873, and a public mass meeting was 
held in Cooper Union to protest against railroad 
combinations which were crushing competition, 
compelling the payment of exorbitant freight 
charges, and fleecing the public and stockholders 
with cynical impartiality. The first name erf 
the body, given it September 10, 1873, was 
**New York Cheap Transportation Association," 
there being a so-called Board of Trade in the cily 
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at that time. Subsequently, in 1877, the As- 
sociation absorbed the Board of Trade, and 
adopted its present name. 

In these nearly fifty years it has successfully 
promoted measures of material importance to 
business interests. In a folder entitled "Brief 
Comments on the Work of the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation" are listed eigh^ 
teen significant activities which include nine 
devoted to port and trade problems : 

1. "'CoNSTTLAB Reform." The Board organized the 
National Consular Reform Convention, and promoted the 
legislation which resulted in the enactment of the Consular 
Reorganization Act of 1906, by which the Consular Service 
of the United States was taken out of partisan politics and 
put upon a business basis. 

£. '"Foreign Commerce" The National Foreign 
Commerce Convention which was held in Washington, 
D. C, in January, 1907, was called and organized by this 
Board to promote the enactment by Congress of measures 
for the extension of our foreign commerce. The conven- 
tion was the largest commercial gathering ever held in 
Washington and was addressed by many distinguished 
men, including President Roosevelt and Secretaries Root, 
Taft, and Straus. The increase of our foreign commerce 
since this convention has been most significant. 

S. "Customs Administration." The Board was in- 
strumental in securing many of the needed changes made 
in the Customs Administrative Law, and it was the first 
to urge the appointment of an additional United States 
Judge for the trial of customs cases at this port. 

4. "Free Alcohol/' The Board was the first com- 
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mercial organization to demand relief of taxes on alcohol 
used in the arts and manufactures, and the first to advo- 
cate the measure providing for denatured alcohol free 6t 
tax. 

5. "Canal Imfrgvement." This Board initiated the 
canal improvement movement in this State, and has ever 
since led in this work. It has been said that but for this 
organization the New York State canals would have been 
abandoned years ago. 

6. "'Barge Canal Terminals." This Board drafted 
and secured the passage of the Barge Canal Terminals Act 
in 1911, by which much-needed waterfront freight tcr^ 
minals will be provided for New York City. 

7. "Naval Militla..*' The Board is the father of the 
law creating the Naval Militia of the several states, and 
has urged the organization of a National Navigating 
Naval Reserve to supplement the U. S. Navy in case of 
necessity. 

8. "The Sulzer Pier Head Line Bill." The Board 
conceived and drafted the bill introduced by Mr. Sulzer 
in Congress, for the extension of the Pier Head line on the 
Hudson River which will solve the long pier problem and 
save the city millions of dollars. 

9. "Local Affairs." The Board was largely in- 
strumental in securing better pavement in our business 
thoroughfares. It has been foremost in urging improve- 
ment of the waterfront for our city. It was also instru- 
mental in securing the new deep-water channel through 
the harbour for our shipping, and the improvement of the 
Harlem River to avoid the crowded condition in the water 
in the neighbourhood of the Battery. Its years of labour 
for new and increased post office facilities is to be soon 
rewarded. 

10. Other services to the credit of this Board include: 
Agitation for better terminal facilities until capitalists 
and railway managers erected receiving elevators on the 
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docks of three railroads, the Erie, Pennsylvania, and New 
York Central; and agitation for protection of the harbour 
against all sorts of "'dumpings.'* 

Its standing committees include committees 
on: Terminal facilities, maritime aflfairs, canal 
transportation, customs administration, foreign 
and insular trade. There are special committees 
on : New York and New Jersey Harbour Treaty, 
Alien Labour, and Port and Harbour Develop- 
ment. In 1914 they discussed perfecting the 
harbour in five years. The Si/n, editorially, 
protested against the "present dribbling opera- 
tions which are largely wasteful and disastrously 
retarding not only to this city but to a vast 
interior tract of country, of which this is the 
natural sea-gate." 

In February, 1918, Hon. Calvin Tomkins, 
former Dock Conmiissioner of Greater New 
York, addressed the Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation on the west side in relation to New 
Jersey, Long Island, and New England, and the 
congestion of war business and the coal crisis 
at the Port of New York. His proposals should 
be recalled when reading later the improvements 
still needed : 

New York is the only great seaport in the world divided 
into two parts by an unbridged and untunnelled water- 
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way. An other ports are either situated about the aides 
of a bay, or on two sides of a river easily bridged, so that 
their several parts can be tied together by a series of rail- 
road freight loops connecting all the carriers, docks, ware- 
houses, and factories. 

In New York, with one exception, the transcontinental 
terminals are located on the west side of the harbour, 
while shops, factories, and population are, for the most 
part, located on the east side, necessitating an immensely 
wasteful and dilatory expenditure for Ughterage. Be- 
tween Manhattan and New Jersey, especially, the ligjiter- 
age methods in use are archaic and absurdly extravagant. 
They have been perx)etuated as an incident of the rivalries 
of the railroads and also as a consequence of the obstruc- 
tion of investors in private terminals and lighterage con- 
cerns and by food distributors and local real estate specula- 
tors, all of whose property interests rest upon the existing 
faulty terminal system and will be adversely affected by 
any radical change of plan or poHcy. 

Improved communication between the New York and 
New Jersey sides of the port is the crux of the port or- 
ganization here, and all-rail transit by protracting the 
New Jersey roads over and under the Hudson River to 
New York and thence to New England will be the ultimate 
cure of our port defects, but in the interim and as a neces- 
sary step in progressive development, vehicular tunnels 
and modem New Jersey terminals can easily be con- 
structed and are absolutely necessaiy . 

The question of port organization comes under two 
classes — one, war organization for imminent use, and 
the other for peace times. Three important things to be 
done are: (1) Development of a great modem terminal at 
Jersey City, thus utilizing motor trucks and lighterage to 
a greater extent; (2) construction of vehicular tunnels; 
(3) all-rail connections either by tmmel or bridge with 
Manhattan. 
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War organization should supplement and be made to 
fit into a general permanent plan of port organization, to 
be carried out later. The present congestion is due to the 
fact that the railroad terminals at tidewater are insuffi- 
cient for war purposes and cannot be expanded quickly 
enough for this use. Their too exclusive use for war ship- 
ments will seriously prejudice their commercial use, which 
cannot be segregated from war use. Conmierce and war 
aie daily becoming integrated, and should not be dis- 
integrated. As an analogous case in point, note the 
defect of priority railroad orders which have recently 
been abandoned. 

The back terminals of the port along the lines of the rail- 
roads, and new back terminals which can be created, afford 
the opportunity for a quick and cheap expansion of port 
facilities in connection with motor trudc and barge service. 

The policy at New York should be to develop temporaiy 
outlying terminals on the New Jersey Meadows and in 
the higher back land; along the New Haven and Long 
Island railroads, both on the Sound and inland, and then 
utilize motor trucks and lighters for effecting transfers to 
the ships. The ships to be loaded from lighters at moor- 
ings in the harbour and at whatever wharves may be 
available. Additional wharfage and pier facilities, of an 
emergency character, to be constructed for war uses; but 
it will be difficult to construct many piers or docks 
promptly, and stream loading from lighters will add greatly 
to the capacity of the port if properly organized in 
a military way. The outlying terminals should be equipped 
with widespread, open sidings and with wooden storage 
sheds. 

In the Hackensack and Passaic Meadows district, coarse 
freights like rails, billets, lumber, autos, and much engin- 
eering and ordnance equipment to be stored in the open 
or piled on grillage or on corduroy foimdations of round 
timber. Higher daas freight to be stored on firmer ground 
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farther inland, subject to longer motor truck hauls. The 
storage sheds, where necessary, to be widely separated 
and of light wooden construction and dependence to be 
placed on military guards and organized fire protection. 
Extensive unoccupied areas are immediately available in 
New Jersey, Long Island, and Connecticut, and the land 
should be conscripted to avoid delay, leaving the awards 
to the courts. 

To some extent deliveries should be made by motor 
trucks direct to ships, but the bulk of the coarse freight 
to be retransferred by trucks to lighters at the nearest 
points, on the waterfront, and thence delivered alongside 
the ships in the stream. 

Both land areas and water anchorage areas, to an in- 
definite extent, are immediately available for the coarse 
freights which constitute the bulk of the war exports. If 
existing waterfront terminals can be reUeved in this 
manner, they can be utilized for the higher class freights. 

Shipments of munitions by barges and Sound steamers 
can be made direct to ships at moorings from the Con- 
necticut ports where so much of this material is fabricated. 
Smaller ships can load direct at Providence, New London, 
New Haven, and Bridgeport. 

The arterial highways in New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Ix)ng Island should, without delay and under Grovem- 
ment control, be put in order and so maintained. 

It is an unfortunate fact that there are only three avail- 
able roads connecting the west side of the Port of New 
York with the continent. One is in good order, viz., the 
Lincoln Highway. One in bad order, viz., the Paterson 
road. One is impassable — the Newark Turnpike, which 
is the most direct and important of the three. The At- 
torney General's oflSce should promptly collaborate with 
the New Jersey Government to overcome State Constitu- 
tion inhibitions, against the issue of State bonds for pub- 
lic works, highways, terminals, housing, etc. 
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It is necessary to conduct the Pennsylvania Railroad 
across the Lincohi Highway between the Hackensack and 
Passaic rivers, and this should not be effected by a grade 
crossing, except temporarily, as otherwise it will dis- 
astrously obstruct the motor traffic on the one road lead- 
ing out of New York, which is already crowded. 

The Long Island and New England railroad terminal 
systems should be connected with the railroad terminal 
systems in New Jersey by improved carfloat service be- 
tween South Brooklyn and New Jersey. This will involve 
the integration of the Pennsylvania and Bush terminals, 
and the construction of a new water terminal at Bayonne. 
Coincidentally, there should be develeped in New Jersey 
classification yards for joint use and a series of exchange 
railroad stations at points of contact along the belt-line 
road connecting the trunk lines back of the waterfront. 

Civic bodies and trade agencies seldom come 
singly. Shortly after the Board of Trade was 
organized, the Maritime Association was char- 
tered, April 11, 1874. It was really started two 
years earlier when a number of merchants in- 
terested in shipping found themselves meeting 
out-of-doors at the intersection of William, South 
William, and Beaver streets. The necessity for 
shelter mothered an invention of shelter when 
meeting together, and withm two weeks from the 
time the suggestion was made one hundred 
and forty firms had joined in the plan, and the 
Maritime Association started with quarters at 
61 Pearl Street. To-day the membership ex- 
ceeds twelve hundred, and its programme more 
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directly relates to maritime interests of the port 
than that of other leading organizations. Mari- 
time Exchange is not used in the usual sense of 
the term, as its business is not transacted alter 
the manner of the stock and cotton exchanges. 
The "hour" of the Exchange is from 12:30 to 
1 :30, when a visitor will see the floor well fiUed 
with members associated with shipping interests 
in various capacities. There is no public trans- 
action of business, which is solely of an in- 
dividual nature. The primary function of the 
Exchange is to collect and distribute marine 
news, arrivals and sailings of vessels at the Port 
of New York and all United States and West 
Indian ports. It also reports all disasters to 
vessels bound to and from the Port of New York. 
In order to obtain marine information, aU busi- 
ness interests in any way allied to shipping find 
it a matter of convenience to be identified 
with the Exchange. Incidentally the Exchange 
takes an interest in all matters of the port, par- 
ticularly in the advocacy of legislation at Albany 
and Washington that will best serve the interest 
of the port. 

The annual report for 1918 summarizes the 
action of the Exchange in marine interests : 

1. We advocated the immediate deepening of oar har* 
hour cham:iela so as to provide a depUi of 40 feet from 
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Sandy Hook to Long Island Sound, as a measure of na- 
tional defence at this time, and as necessary for the future 
commercial growth of our port. 

2. We urged the passage of bills pending in the Legisla- 
ture providing for an appropriation of $100,000 to defray 
the expenses of the New York-New Jersey Port and Har- 
bour Development Commission, which Commission is 
engaged in the work of devising a joint plan of harbour 
development that will provide for present requirements 
and insure adequate accommodations for the future. 

3. We communicated with the United States Shipping 
Board, suggesting that, if possible, tonnage be provided 
for the transportation of perishable products from the 
Island of Bermuda to the United States during the winter 
months, when there was a scarcity of same in this country, 
in order to reUeve the food situation. 

4. We were represented at a meeting held at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce on July 19, 1917, to consider the ship- 
ping situation. The conference was called for the purpose 
of discussing the critical situation existing with reference 
to the Government shipbuilding programme. 

5. A conference of representatives of commercial or- 
ganizations was held at the Chamber of Commerce on 
December 10, 1917, which was attended by General Wil- 
liam M. Black, Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, the same 
being called by Governor Whitman for the purpose of 
ascertaining the outlook for traffic on the Barge Canal in 
1918. We were represented at this meeting by four 
members. 

6. Considering the operation of junk boats in our har- 
bour to be a menace at this time, we recommend that 
steps be taken that would make further operation of same 
impossible during the period of the war, and we are 
pleased to report that such action was promptly taken by 
the authorities. 

7. We endorsed the plan presented to the United States 
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Shipping Board by the Board of Governors of the New 
York State Nautical School, and Columbia University, 
providing for the utilization of these two institutions in 
conjunction with the Shipping Board so as to provide for 
the training of IfiOO young men annually for positions as 
officers in the Merchant Marine, instead of 100 as at pres- 
ent. 

8. The Committee on Piers and Bulkheads jointly con- 
sidered several matters affecting our port. In connec- 
tion with the appropriation for defraying the expenses 
of the New York-New Jersey Port and Terminal Com- 
mission, the conmiittees recommended the passage of 
legislation to make same effective. 

First in present-day publicity received by 
trade organizations is the Merchants' Associa- 
tion of New York, which has just passed its 
majority, having come into being June 21, 1897. 
Its purposes are stated in its simple motto, "To 
foster the trade and welfare of New York." 
From the offset, however, it has given a broad 
interpretation to the trade and welfare of New 
York and has taken up relatively small and 
local problems such as an anti-litter crusade and 
relatively large and national questions like 
foreign mail rates, consular service, etc. Its 
present membership, which is by firms as well 
as by individuals, is about six thousand; its an- 
nual income is at present about $300,000. Its 
thirty-four committees include these which deal 
with port problems directly: city traffic, com- 
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mercial law, customs service and revenue law, 
federal trade commission, foreign trade, har- 
bour, docks, and terminals, inland waterways 
and water storage, maritime, and transportation. 
In its report of achievements it includes the 
following references to distinctly maritime prob- 
lems: 

1. Aggressive activity against efforts to make the New 
Jersey cities, instead of New York» the tenninal for the 
trunk line railroads. 

2. The creation of a Foreign Trade Bureau for the 
special development of the overseas conmierce. 

8. Co5peration in the effort '*to secure the early com- 
pletion and operation of the Erie Canal, as well as the 
operation of the present canal under the most effective 
conditions possible during the period of reconstruction." 

4. ^^Consistent and continuous activity . . . in the 
effort to secure action by Congress whereby the improve- 
ments in the channels and waters of the Port of New York 
might be had at the earliest possible moment, in order to 
meet as promptly as possible naval as well as commercial 
needs. This work particularly applied to the effort to 
secure appropriations for the deepening of the East River 
and Hell Gate channels so as to make those channels 
adequate for the use of ships of the navy from the harbour 
to Long Island Sound." 

5. Continued advocacy of the establishment of a free 
port. 

6. Active interest in inland waterways, and the con- 
struction as "part of the new Erie Canal facilities, of a 
lock at Tonawanda in order to continue in service the 
existing Erie Canal between Tonawanda and Buffalo"; 
and vigorous opposition to legislation "intended to pre- 
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vent the construction of a high-level raOroad bridge across 
the Hudson River at Castleton, such bridge being hi^y 
desirable by reason of facilitating the movement of freight 
between New York and the West, and by reason of the 
raOroad operating economies which would result there- 
from." 



Invaluable as the service of this organization 
has been, the fact remains that its attention to 
port problems has in the public mind and in the 
membership mind been generally overshadowed 
by other local and national problems, many 
of them of tremendous consequence. During 
the war period, for example, when neither Amer- 
ican business nor our national congress nor the 
shipping interests centring in New York should 
have been led to underestimate the supreme 
importance of advertising the needs of this port, 
the annual summaries of the Merchants' As- 
sociation give surprisingly little space to port 
and maritime problems. While many topics 
were touched upon in ways which show apprecia- 
tion of the problems by officers, the emphasis 
in its large reports (10" x 7") is not such as to 
instil or faster concern among the membership 
for large port development and correction. 

Taking the year 1916, for example, because in 
that year before we entered the war there came 
to this port goods worth $2,200»000,000 and 
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there left goods worUi $4,300,000,000 under 
conditions which spelled great profits to Amer- 
ican business, we find port and maritime prob- 
lems reported upon imder different headings as 
follows : 

1. Principal Achievements, 26 lines, not mentioned. 

2. Federal Trade Commission^ assisted in formulating 
a questionnaire designed to gather information upon 
which legislation might be predicated for the development 
of export trade — 5 lines. 

8. Maritime Laws, opposed to the pending shipping 
bill ''based upon the principle of Government ownership, 
or operation, or both, of mercantile vessels." Advocated 
*'a proper subsidy for American-built ships only, amend- 
ments to the unnecessarily restrictive provisions of the 
Navigation Laws and the repeal of the so-called La 
FoDette Shipping Law,'* exempting barges from com- 
pulsory pilotage charges, and continuation of the state 
nautical school — ^8 lines. 

4. Customs Service^ helped secure a modification of the 
construction of the statute concerning the weighing, seal- 
ing, and testing of distilled spirits for exportation; called 
to the attention of the Board of United States Greneral 
Appraisers suggestions regarding reform of procedure 
before that Board — 9 lines. 

5. Quarantine at Port of New York, urged transfer of 
quarantine at the Port of New York from the jurisdiction 
of the state to that of the Federal Government — S lines. 

6. Harbour Improvement, urged the necessity of proper 
and adequate improvement of the channels and harbour 
of New York by the Federal Government from the stand- 
point of both national defence and conunerce and industry 

lines. 
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7. Inland Waterways^ opposed abandonment of certain 
portions of the existing Erie Canal at Buffalo. Favoured 
the proposed bond issue required to continue without 
interruption the canal and terminal construction — 9 lines. 

8. Rate AdjustmentSy proved to carriers that discrimina- 
tion in rates on certain commodities existed and should 
be removed — 7 lines. 

9. Free Time at New York — Export Carload Freight, 
opposed, without result. Trunk Line Association proposal 
to reduce the allowance on carload traflSc, consigned to 
this port "for export*' from 30 to 15 days — 16 lines. 

10. Freight Accumtdation and Embargoes, secured co- 
operation from carriers in effecting many methods for the 
relief of freight correction— 44 lines. 

11. Lighterage and Storage Regidations at New York, 
successfully opposed a charge of 12 cents per ton for load- 
ing to, or unloading from, lighters other than station piers 
or vessels of carriers. "iVo case of mme importance to the 
shippers and receivers of the city has arisen. Had the 
proposed changes gone into effect they would have cost 
the shippers hundreds of thousands of dollars' a year." — 
16 lines. 

12. Freight Congestion at Railroad and Pier Stations on 
Manhattan Island, studies made to interest shippers in 
prompter removal from carriers* terminals — 

"An investigation made by the Bureau demonstrated 
that but a small part of the inbound freight is removed 
on the day of arrival and that the larger part of the f rei^t 
was not removed until the last day of the free time allowed. 
This indicates that our merchants are largely availing 
themselves of the carriers' facilities for partial storage 
while suiting their own convenience for the removal of 
freight. 

"The dimensions of pier stations on Manhattan Island 
are necessarily restricted as to length and width, so that 
they cannot be materially enlarged. The working ca- 
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pacity of these pier stations is measured by the amount 
of freight that can be put through them. A constant 
and regular flow of business, both inbound and outbound, 
must be maintained to secure the greatest efficiency. 

'^Qn one day in April, 1916, it was found that between 
1,500 and 2,000 cars, containing merchandise for delivery 
at pier and freight stations, were just outside Manhattan 
waiting to be brought in as space for unloading could be 
provided. In addition, there were embargoes against the 
receipt of further freight for movement to New York. 

^'The Association has urged on all shippers and re- 
ceivers that their shipping departments be required to 
cooperate with teamsters in the prompt handling of 
freight, its more even distribution through the day, and 
in the avoidance of the use of the carriers' faciUties for 
storage piurposes. Our experience has fully demonstrated 
the necessity for additional terminal facilities to care for 
our rapidly growing commerce, such as contemplated in 
the West Side improvements of the New York Central 
Railroad. 



The final test of what leaders among business 
men and other organizations are accomplishing 
for any public service is to be found in the atten- 
tion given to it by newspapers. This was not 
true in the early days. After the Civil War, mer- 
chants having a conunon maritime interest would 
gather together in the open street at the old Five 
Points, but in the Twentieth Century few public 
minds are affected sub-rosa, secretly, or as the 
result of comment limited to a handful of pub- 
lic-spirited men. Whether judged by the num- 
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ber of times when port interest has beai men- 
tioned in the newspapers of New York City and 
vicinity, or by the quantity of space, or by the 
definiteness of information given to the public, 
it must be conceded that while retained in the 
cast, the port has usually played the rdle of 
supernumerary. This conclusion needs to be 
qualified in two ways: the press has given con- 
siderable attention to such projects as the open- 
ing of Hell Gate; and the press has magnified 
rather than minimized the port's alleged free- 
dom from dangerous competition. 

It is not the fault of the newspaper if the 
shippers, manufacturers, civic interests, and 
trade organizations of America's first port have 
failed to register unmistakably a demand for 
news space and comment in behalf of a free 
port, of greater port facilities, franker publicity 
about threatened competition, more consistent 
publicity about the need for team work by New 
Jersey and New York, etc., which will bring 
about a combined port management with tun- 
nels under the Hudson, a bridge across the 
Hudson, and adequate terminals. 

By no means does all of the volimteer activity 
or stimulus to growth and development centre in 
Manhattan. So far as the port is concerned, 
Brooklyn organizations have been more port- 
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'conscious than those of Manhattan. The best 
discussion available of the destinies and dangers 
of America's first port was written m 1914 by 
Harry Chase Brearley and published under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Civic League. So 
superior is this document, that by the League's 
consent a sample page and one of its maps are 
reproduced. 

Another less-known agency, but because of its 
youth and its thirst for opportunity it has been 
aggressive and daring, is the Jamaica Bay As- 
sociation, which, in season and out of season, for 
twelve years has been trying to arouse the pubUc 
and officers of New York to see Jamaica Bay as 
an integral part of New York's harbour and as 
the site of the eastern seaboard's free port and 
the export terminal of the New York State 
Barge Canal. Had the same persistency and 
dramatic presentation been employed by the 
Merchants' Association or the Chamber of Com- 
merce with their notable and well-earned pres- 
tige, no wideawake citizen of New York could 
now be unconscious of Jamaica Bay's possibili- 
ties. 

A pertinent war-time propaganda in the in- 
terest of a merchant marine was organized m 
1912 under the name of the National Marine 
League, the purposes of which for the first time 
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recognize the fact that America's ports are every 
American's business : 

To awaken the people of the United States, whether 
living on the seacoast or in the interior, to a full under- 
standing of the necessity for re^tablishing an American 
overseas Commercial Marine, particularly America and 
Asia through the Panama Canal. 

To bring about nation-wide recognition of the para- 
mount need for providing export outlets for the products 
of our manufacturing industries, that labour and capital 
may be steadily and profitably employed. 

By compelling force of imperative public opinion* to 
cause the enactment by Congress of sudi laws as will most 
speedily and effectually restore our former standing as a 
great maritime nation. 

'*Keep the flag flying" is the slogan of this 
popular agency. The kind of "hot-shot" popu- 
lar wording in which these pages abound is 
exactly what must and can be successfully used 
to make "landlubbers" as enthusiastic as old 
salts in demanding a great merchant marine. 
The chart on the rise and fall of American 
shipping under the American flag on page 151 
was taken from this pamphlet. Following are 
some of the facts and sentiments which indicate 
that its publicity work is on the right road : 

In 1914 United States had 1,356 ships (884 steam and 
472 sail) ranking below Sweden (1,466), France (1,576), 
Norway (2,191), Germany (2,388), and Britain (11,328). 
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In tonnage United States was eleventh 954,000 

(having even less than) Russia .... 1,054,000 

Austria Hungaiy 1,056,000 

Sweden 1,118,000 

Holland 1,496,000 

Italy 1,668,000 

Japan 1,708,000 

France 2,819,000 

Norway 2,505,000 

Gennany 5,459,000 

Britam 21,045,000 

Of our 884 ships only 137 had a tonnage of 1,000 or more 
and only 21 had the minimum of 7,000 needed now for 
successful competition. 

One of our chief needs is to have a merchant marine, 
because if we have to deUver our goods in other people's 
delivery wagons their goods are deUvered first and our 
goods are delivered incidentally on their routes. This is 
a matter I have had near my own heart for a great many 
years. 

Pbesident Wiusgn. 

So long as our competitors own the ships they make 
the rates, they control the service, and they determine 
the routes. With this power it is easy to favour their own 
conunerce and discriminate against ours. 

Secretabt of Tr^saburt McAdoo. 

The problem that confronts us to-day is over-produc- 
tion in most of our great hnes of business endeavour. We 
must find foreign markets for this excess or we must con- 
tent ourselves with low prices, idle mills and factories, and 
labour out of employment. I, therefore, contend that 
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there is no problem that addresses itself more mrgently 
to the business man and the statesman of to-day than that 
of the development of foreign commerce along sound and 
economic lines. Yet we find our commerce to-day in 
much the same condition it was in the first decade of the 
life of the nation. 

Senator Oscar W. Underwood. 

We are a blind and strutting fool among the nations 
(in our marine policy). This is not a party question, it is 
not a question of politics. It is a question of national 
prosperity, of national safety and patriotism. 

Representative Humphrey of Washington. 

Ships of the tramp type are the prime neces- 
sity in international trade. Wherever freight is 
offered there she may go. 

Germany had its marine league with more 
than four hundred thousand branches in its 
towns and cities. School children sang the 
praises of German ships and every man, woman, 
and child in Germany knew that his country's 
success "lies on the water." The National 
Marine League is estabUshed to do for America 
what the German Marine League has done for 
Germany. 

We must get ships into the consciousness of eveiy 
American as prominently as railroads. The American 
manufacturer must think of ships as a continuation of 
railroads which are no longer to stop at tidewater. The 
American commimity must think of ships as a local im- 
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provemeni. The chief thing is to weave ships into Amer- 
ican business thinking. When American biisiness thinks 
ships eveiy day in connection with every product, trans- 
action^ and plan, there will be no difBculty in supporting 
ships. 

Edwabd N. Hurlet, 
Chairman, United States Shipping Bond. 
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CHAPTER XII 
The Port Awakening of New Jersey 

New York's opponents to the Port Treaty 
with New Jersey profess to fear the aggression 
of a New Jersey bent on privateering and desir- 
ing to play with New York on the basis of "heads 
I win, tails you lose." For such apprehension 
there is the slight justification that New Jersey 
has of late been seeing the future of the Port 
of New York in a larger way than the State or 
City of New York. In fact, New York's 
awakening or near-awakening has been stim- 
ulated in a large measure by New Jersey's 
determination to capitalize in every legitimate 
way the world's need for a modem port, includ- 
ing a free port within New York Harbour. 

How recently New Jersey became alive to our 
port possibilities is shown by the following letter 
which expresses a vision possessed by too few 
even to this day. The writer is the "Prince of 
Librarians," Mr. John Cotton Dana of Newark, 
who has made the position of librarian mean an 
out-post for teaching statesmanship. The letter 
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was written deven years ago, in October, 1908, 
to a governor of New Jersey and to a great daily 
newspaper. The newspaper returned it un- 
printed, the governor did not even acknowledge 
its receipt. 

When the highest congestion in war-time 
traffic, February, 1918, demonstrated the sound- 
ness of the argument contained in this rejected 
ten-year-old letter, Mr. Dana sent it to the New 
York Evening Post as evidence that to tliose who 
were then condenming government officials for 
almost every kind of shortcoming, mental, moral, 
and emotional, we are : 

A little unfair to blame government officials for finding 
it difficult to do in haste what far-seeing, hardheaded 
business men failed to do during the last forty years! 

The business men referred to are those cap- 
tains of transportation thus characterized by 
Mr. Dana in 1918: 

Now the transportation companies by land and water, 
whose lines converge at the greatest transportation centre 
in this country, New York Bay, have had before them for 
years the opportunity to show their business competency 
by cooperating in the production, on the west side of the 
Hudson River, of a system of lines, yards, warehouses, and 
transportation facilities which would have made impossible 
much of the present traffic congestion in these parts. 
They have ignored the opportunity. 
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NORTH RIVER TERMINAL PIERS 
Large docks liave'be«a huill in the paxt, bul on Ihe whole neither 
Congrea* nor Ibe dty government has approacheil tlie prohlcm of port 
development with anything lilte a true appreriation of ils mHKditiide or 
its rivie and national import ani.'e. Below: West Street, bonlering the 
North River piers. 




CONGESTION ON THE NORTH RIVER WATERFRONT 

Forty-four per cent, of the entire nation's exports and nearly forty- 
three per cent, of its total imports pssited through the customii ilislrirt 
of New York in IBIS. The caparitj* of ships entering and clearing at 
the port ID that year amounted to more than twenty-two million tons. 




THE PORT AWAKENING OF NEW JERSEY 

Here is the picture as one seer — ^not a captain 
of industry, or a great shipper, described it in 
1 908, and as an unimaginative governor ignored it : 

The most important commercial development in all 
New Jersey in the next generation wiU be that of the terri* 
tory in and about Newark Bay. 

Briefly the conditions are: 

(1) The trade supremacy in North America of the 
Port of New York. 

(£) The separation by water of Manhattan Island from 
terminals of all American railways save those of New 
England and the New York Central. 

(3) The inconvenience of terminals placed on Long 
Island and the resulting check on attempts to develop the 
same on its western margin, or in Jamaica Bay. 

(4) The inevitable terminal development on the west 
side of the Hudson, due to New York*s supremacy and the 
wish of American traffic to reach America's greatest sea- 
board city. 

(5) The narrow and almost crowded limits, set by 
nature, to terminal opportunities on the Hudson River 
front of New Jersey*s part of the great port. 

(6) The presence of a commercial community of 600,000, 
with great and growing industries, about Newark Bay, and 
of an ideal suburban residential region of almost unlimited 
area to the west and north of the Bay. 

(7) The imperative demand, enforced by Federal 
authority, for the preservation of the entire superficial 
water area in and about Newark Bay that the tidal prism 
may be kept at its maximum. 

(8) The ease with which the bay and its adjuncts may 
be deepened for dock piurposes. 

(9) The proximity to it of terminals of all save two of 
America's great lines of land transportation. 
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(10) The irresistible demand which will soon be made for 
several wheel-traffic roadways of the highest character 
between the Hudson and the park and residential regions 
to the west and north. 

(11) The interest, evidenced by present large expendi- 
tures, taken in the development of Newark Bay and its 
adjuncts by the Federal Government. 

The rapid development of this region is thus inevitable. 
If the development goes on at haphazard, as the resultant of 
many forces, without a conmion plan, the outcome will be 
conflict of interests, misplaced improvements, wastedenergy, 
which wiU satisfy none of the parties interested and bring 
small profit to the State at large, which has most at stake. 

Parties interested are: 

(1) Railroad companies. 

(2) Steamship and water-transportation companies. 

(3) Municipalities — ^all that lie near Newark Bay, from 
Perth Amboy to Paterson, and from Morristown to Jersey 
City. 

(4) Manufacturing companies. 

(5) Trolley companies. 

(6) Suburban residents. 

(7) Haulers of freight by wagons. 

(8) Automobiles — ^including all who may use self- 
propelled wagons on ordinary roads for whatever purpose. 

The problem of development is here most difficult. 
The importance of this problem will cause errors in its 
solution to residt in tremendous loss for a long term of 
years to all parties interested. 

How shall a wise plan for this work be secured? I do 
not favour State commissions, for we have too many 
already; there is a prejudice against them; they are often 
quite unsuccessful. I suggest an appeal by you to the 
persons who, after all, are most interested in the wisest 
development of this great area — ^the business men of the 
several cities which he in and about it. Let private enter- 
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prise, stimulated by a call from the highest officer in the 
State, secure for New Jersey the broadest and most far- 
seeing plan for the development of this great conmiercial 
and residential centre. 

I suggest that you issue a message, setting forth the 
inmiense importance of this great problem, the gain that 
will come to all the State if it be wisely handled, and the 
loss to all concerned if it be treated piecemeal and at cross 
purposes. Let the message call on the business men to 
bring together the influences and the resources of their 
conmiercial and civic-betterment bodies, and urge that 
they employ at once a body of the best experts money can 
secure to examine this area in all its aspects, and to make, 
within a year at the most, a report with recommendations. 

This body of experts will furnish a city plan — a plan 
which will suggest the most economic lines of development, 
not for one city only, but for all the mimicipalities which 
lie on and near the Hudson in northern New Jersey. The 
composite city — not a city under State laws, but a city 
under economic laws — ^we may call, in proper imitation 
of its sister city across the Hudson, the City of New Jersey. 

I have written enough to make plain my main point — 
that there is pressing need of a city plan for the develop- 
ment of New Jersey's richest commercial and residential 
area, centring about Newark Bay. I believe I can make 
this need seem still stronger if I call attention to a few of 
the subjects which a committee of experts on commerce, 
manufacturing, transportation, engineering, architecture, 
and landscaping will need carefully to consider before 
they can formulate a plan which will, when carried out in 
coming years, 

(1) Profit the maximum number of parties in interest. 

(i) Injure the minimum number of the same. 

(3) Proceed with a most equitable distribution of expense. 

(4) Distribute its cost over coming generations in a 
proper way. 
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(5) Conserve for the general public the maximum of 
profit> welfare, and beauty for all times. 
The experts would examine into and report on: 

(I) The commerce of this region, including New York 
and Brooklyn, by land and water. 

(£) The riparian rights of New Jersey in this r^on, 
and the extent of the possible control of development 
which these rights give to the State. 

(3) The present and future suburban population of 
this region and the best development of its means of trans- 
portation. 

(4) The power of the Federal Govermnent in respect 
to the waters of this region and the policy that will prob- 
ably be followed — as to bridges, for example — ^in the exer- 
cise of these powers. 

(5) The present conditions and the future needs of all 
railway lines passing through this region. 

(6) The probable development of water transportation 
here. 

(7) The probable growth of population in this region 
in the next forty years; and the residential development 
as a result of that growth. 

(8) The probable increase of manufacturing in this 
region and the accompanying increase in transportation 
facilities. 

(9) The probable future of wheeled traffic on ordinary 
roadways here through the development of motor cars. 

(10) The probable trolley development. 

(II) Questions of drainage, sewage, water supply, 
parks, etc. 

(12) The plans of passenger and freight transportation, 
including tunnels, docks, roadways, etc., now under con- 
sideration in and about Greater New York. 

(13) The demands which the needs of great corporations 
of all kinds will compel them to make for rights and privi- 
leges in this area. 
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CHAPTER Xm 
Harbour Improvements 

The preeminence of the Port of New York 
is not limited to its size, its safety, its beauty, 
its unparalleled shore front, and its great depth 
of water. 

It is also preeminent in the expense of its 
transshipping, transferring, handling, and re- 
handling of freight. 

As the Marine News said, editorially, in 1915, 
when the rapid increase in business due to world 
demand upon America had already taught us 
our port weaknesses, "New York is the port of 
circumlocution and delay." 

It is preeminent in having more different 
governmental agencies in charge of it than any 
other port in or outside of America. 

It is preeminent in the lack of statesmanlike 
attention to what it needs if it is to further and 
not hinder American industry. At this point 
Editor A. R. Sn^th of the Marine rJews and of 
the Port of New York Annual wrote this an- 
notation : 
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Why not *' roast" our senators and representatives In 
Congress for their indifference to appropriations for the 
improvement of the Port of New York? The city govern- 
ments should be *' roasted'* for the same thing. T^ie 
conunerdal organizations are not one tenth as active, as 
vociferous, and as indignant and determined as they should 
be. They should be rampant instead of mildly interested. 
And our newspapers!!! They are the chief offenders by 
their poUcy of indifference. Talk about the Federal Gov- 
ernment being grudging and niggardly in spending its 
money on improvements for our port: but what of the 
unwillingness, the niggardliness of the newspi^iers of New 
York in saying the right thing about the Port <tf New 
York, of giving port news proper prominence? There's a 
fine chance for some well-deserved invective. I'm saying 
it, several times. Congress, as a body, is not unwilling 
to improve New York as it should be improved. What 
Congress expects, and properly, is that its senators and 
representatives from New York should point out what 
New York requires and advocate it in a united and aggres- 
sive manner — ^then they'd win. That's how other ports 
win, with delegations possessing but a tithe of the number 
and influence of the New York-New Jersey delegations. 

It is on the way to becoming preeminent in 
its appreciation of port and maritime prob- 
lems. 

Finally, its preeminence is due "not to con- 
secutive planning or to continuous port policy 
or to logical development of port facilities, but 
to nature's gifts/' 

The improvements which have already been 
made have their interesting history; in fact, the 
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port started with the right kind of governmental 
attitude and procedure. In the days of Peter 
Stuyvesant it was only necessary to show that 
something was needed in order to have an 
ordinance passed providing for it and immediate 
action taken by the director. 

In 1648-49 a wooden wharf or dock was 
erected on the East River "for the convenience 
of the Merchants and Citizens/* This served 
them until a larger one called the "Bridge*' 
was built ten years later at the foot of the pres- 
ent Moore Street, and was lengthened in 1661. 
That same year the municipality constructed 
a pier and began to collect wharfage fees, a 
policy to which we have only recently retiu'ned. 

When the English took New York in 1664 
improvements were under way which included 
work on a canal, street-grading, and construc- 
tion of bulkheads along the waterfront. 
Throughout the British occupation from 1664 
to 1781 much attention was given to upbuilding 
the port as a strictly business enterprise. 

In 1676 the Great Dock was completed by 
the extension of the last-mentioned pier, the 
"Bridge," and the construction of a new pier 
running out from the half-moon battery in 
front of the city hall. 

From 1686 to 1730 every person who received 
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a grant of waterfront land bound himsdlf ''to 
erect a wharf on it at the outer end of the lot 
granted'' — a practice which has caused con- 
siderable trouble in the later days of privately 
owned railroad wharves. Any delinquent was 
fined forty shillings a month. Once the lessees 
were required, at their own cost, "to keep the 
entrances of their docks clean and free from oil, 
sand, gravel, or what else that shall or may lye' 
there, so that no sloops, boats, or other vessels 
will suffer delay or uncleanliness." Anybody 
who failed to do his part in building docks or 
keeping them dear was liable for all costs of 
having the city do it. 

It was not until 1798 that an attempt was 
made to give regularity to the bulkhead line 
and to plans for streets and wharves. For this 
Federal Government intervention became neces- 
sary. 

From the first, however, this Federal aid has 
been grudgingly given. The initial step taken 
in 1851, namely, the deepening of Hell Gate, is 
still prominently before the country as an un- 
finished project. By the year 1918 approxi- 
mately $11,000,000 had been appropriated for 
improving the East River and Hell Gate, of 
which approximately $7,000,000 has been ex- 
pended. Another improvement project still un- 
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'finished is on Jamaica Bay which Heniy A. 
Meyer, Deputy Dock Commissioner of New 
York City, summarizes as follows : 

A plan of development has been provided under a co- 
operative agreement whereby the Federal Government 
constructs and maintains an entrance channel 1,500 feet 
wide and SO feet deep» and cooperates with the City of 
New York in constructing an inner or main channel 1,000 
feet wide and 30 feet deep around the westerly and north- 
erly side of the bay a distance of eight miles. The total 
amount to be expended on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the development amounts to $7,400,000. 

The State of New York became a partner in the coopera- 
tive agreement by ceding to the city for the purpose of 
the development all the land under water around the bay, 
a total of more than 16,000 acres. 

The Federal and State governments exacted of the City 
of New York for what they contributed toward the im- 
provement that it provide auxiliary channels, basins, and 
docks, so that the entrance and main channel could be 
utilized for industrial and commercial purposes. As an 
evidence of good faith and an intention to perform its 
part of the work, both governments demanded that before 
their appropriations became available, or the cession of 
land a fact, the city appropriate and set aside one million 
dollars to be used for the purpose. This was done. 

The Federal Government has performed its part of the 
agreement by dredging the outer channel the preliminary 
width of 500 feet and depth of 18 feet and reimbursing the 
city for its dredging of the first section, and appropriating 
nearly a half million dollars more for the purpose, assuming 
the city would proceed with main channel dredging as 
soon as the first section was completed. This was com- 
pleted in August, 1918. 
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The city has created a basin at the foot of Flatbnsh 
Avenue called Mill Basin» although not yet fully completed, 
with a city dock 400 feet long and 30 feet wide. The 
channel leading to the basin is in an incompleted state, 
but plans have been prepared and it is expected the chan- 
nel and basin will soon be completed. 

Jamaica Bay has an unlimited area for railroad expan- 
sion, and through the agency of the New York Connecting 
Railroad acting as a Trunk Line Marginal Road, all roads 
will have access to the bay on equal terms. With the 
advent of the tunnel under the Narrows to Staten Island 
and thence to New Jersey the entire railroad system of the 
continent will be in direct touch with the seaboard at the 
ocean front. 

The people of the State in 1911 voted that the export 
terminal of the Barge Canal should be located in Jamaica 
Bay; after the Legislative Commission had recommended 
that place as the ideal and practically the only location 
for one in New York Harbour. The State has made a sur- 
vey of a direct route for the construction of a canal between 
Flushing and Jamaica bays as the most direct route to 
reach such a terminal and avoid the congestion of the 
main harbour. The State has also enacted a law making 
it a partner with the Federal Grovemment in the construc- 
tion of the Coney Island Ship Canal so as to provide a safe 
inside waterway from the upper bay to Jamaica Bay for 
canal traffic and other small craft that could not navigate 
the main entrance channel at Rockaway Inlet in stormy 
weather. 



Other projects and their costs, at the Port of 
New York, through the year 1918, including 
both original and maintenance charges, are as 
follows, stated in nearest thousands : 
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A GREAT CITY WITH AN IDLE HARBpR 

The 98tb. 99th, Slst and S2nd wards of Brooklyn, and the 4th and 6th wards of 
^eens lie in a semi-cixde around Jamaica Bay. They are bounded on the west* north 
a.nd east by the heavy line on the above map, and on the south by Jamaica Bay. The 
popuUtion in thh territory in 1910 w«uf 378,609. The rate of increase from 1900 tu 
1910 was 146%. Using this rate for estimate from 1910 to 1914, the present popula- 
tion would be 599.716. The building operations in 1913 amounted to approximately 
$80,000,000. Hie real estate taxes paid by these wards in. 1914 exceeded $8,400,000. 
This district, in itself a great city, is unjustly deprived pf its natural harbor. At prea- 
<at its supplies (estimated at 3.800,000 tons annually) must be trucked from the 
distant waterfront of the East River or Upper Bay, or <;lse brou^t in by railroad under 
heavy tariff. The district is thus put to an unnecessaiy transportation cxpeaae of at 
least $M)0,000 per annum through the city's failure to carry out its agreement to de- 
velop Jaaaica Bt^, 
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Total Federal ExpEMDrruBEs on New Yobk Habbour 

Thbough 1918 

East RiTer, including Hell Gate, 1852-1918. $ 6^20,000 

Jamaica Bay, 1892-1918 250,000 

Channel in New York Harbour, 1834-1918. 858,000 
Ambrose Main Ship, Bayside and Gedney 
channels, including Upper Bay and 
Craven Shoal and channel between 
Staten Island and Hoffman and Swin- 

boume islands, 1836-1918 .... 7,642,000 
Bay Ridge and Red Hook channels, 1890- 

1918 4,893,000 

Newtown Bay and Cieek, 1880-1918 . . 527,000 
Gowanus Creek and Red Hook channels, 

1892-1918 148,000 

Coney Island Channel, 1907-1918 . . . 123,000 

Sheepshead Bay, 1880-1918 36,000 

Great South Bay, Long Island, 1902-1918 . 172,000 
Staten Island-New Jersey Channel, 1852- 

1918 2,318,000 

Brown's Creek, Sayville, L. I., 1890-1918 . 51,000 

Huntington Harbour, 1872-1918 .... 73,000 

Port Jefferson Harbour and Inlet, 1852-1918 180,000 

Hempstead Bay, 1913-1918 51,000 

Echo Bay Harbour, 1878-1918 .... 67,000 
Harlem River, including Spuyten Duyvil 

Creek, 1875-1918 2,120,000 

Bronx River, 1896-1918 921,000 

East Chester Creek, 1873-1918 .... 211,000 

Mattituck Bay and Harbour, 1896-1918 121,000 

Raritan Bay, 1881-1918 698,000 

Raritan River, 1836-1918 771,000 

Shrewsbury River, 1852-1918 478,000 

Woodbridge Creek, N. J., 1879-1918 . . 95,000 

Cheesequake Creek, N. J., 1880-1918 . . 59,000 
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Elizabeth River, N. J., 1879-1918 . . . 61»000 

Keyport Harbour, N. J., 1882-1918 . . . 112,000 

Matteawan Creek, N. J., 1881-1918 . . . 91,000 
Shoal Harbour and Compton Creek, N. J., 

1890-1918 85,000 

South River, N. J., 187M918 .... 204,000 



Total $29,481,000 

A second type of harbour improvements began 
in 1870 when the city government awoke to its 
responsibility when, by an act of the Legislature, 
the Department of Docks was established. 

Mr. S. W. Hoag tells us that, at the inception 
of their work, the authorities advertised for all 
persons who were interested in the improvements 
of the waterfront, or who had any ideas on the 
subject, to attend hearings, discuss schemes for 
improvements^ and to offer suggestions. The 
resulting "new plan" submitted to the Board 
of Docks by General McClellan^ then engineer- 
in-chief, was so far superior to anything pro- 
posed by those who responded to the invitation 
as to place other recommendations in the cate- 
gory of curios. 

Since then (1870-1918) the Dock Commis- 
sioner reports that $105,000,000 has been spent 
by New York City for acquisition of property 
($40,500,000) and for construction of piers 
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($64,400,000). Of this total investment of nearly 
$105,000,000, the Commissioner says the city 
earned in 1918 the sum of $6,320,000, or 
$5,770,000 net after subtracting the operation 
costs ($594,400). This means a net profit on | 
total cost of 5.5 per cent., or as the Dock De- 
partment reckons it, 8.95 per cent, on the con- 
struction cost. 

In reading these figures business men who are 
accustomed to including interest on their invest- 
ment and taxes, too, in their statements of 
operation costs must remember that the net 
profit of 5.5 per cent, does not provide for these 
charges. 

This issue is not new. In 1831 a " Committee 
on Application ** of the Common Council startled 
the Legislature and the public by announcing 
that "the income derived by the city govern- 
ment from the public wharfs of the best Har- 
bour in the world, and of a City the most com- 
mercial and most thriving on the American 
Continent, is inadequate." 

At that time the city's wharfage rates were 
unnecessarily low; one sixth those of Boston; 
one fifth those of Savannah; one half those of 
Baltimore, and only approximated Philadel- 
phia's. 

Two conclusions by the Comimittee of 1831 
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foreshadowed action by the Sinking Fund Com- 
mission of 1918: "For the last seventeen years 
ending January 1, 1831, the gross disbursement on 
the public wharfs exceeded the gross receipts by 
$124,338. The income might be increased with- 
out endangering commerce in the least. It is 
deemed a good general rule that each branch 
of business should sustain itself from its own 
income.'* 

In 1918 a controversy arose over the leasing 
of Pier 69, North River, and it was offered at 
pubUc auction to the highest bidder, thus calling 
attention to an abuse which had been a scandal 
for nearly two decades, of sub-leasing city- 
owned piers right under the cit/s very eyes for 
two or ten or twenty times the rental which the 
original lessee paid the city. In this first case 
which attracted public attention public letting 
raised the annual rental from $15,000 to $65,000. 

Commissioner Hulbert, however, has inaugu- 
rated a new policy with reference to the de- 
velopment of the Staten Island shore, where 
he has put into execution a plan for the con- 
struction of twelve great modern pijers along a 
stretch of one and one quarter miles. For these 
improvements appropriations have been made 
aggregating $14,562,032, and tenants already 
seciu*ed for the piers include such firms as the 
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International Mercantile Marine Company, the 
Pan-American Dock Corporation, the Union 
Transport Company, Edward M. Raphel & 
Company, Wessel, Duval & Company, Moore 
& McCormack. This substantial public im- 
provement is directly attributable to the fore- 
sight and perseverance of the present Dock Com- 
missioner. Another improvement for Staten 
Island, for which plans have been perfected, is 
the construction of two large dry docks by 
Fraser, Brace & Clark Company and the Morse 
Dry Dock Company. 

B. F. Cresson, Jr., Consulting Engineer, New 
York-New Jersey Port and Harbour Develop- 
ment Commission, maintains that substantial 
earning powers should accrue through properly 
designed port improvements: '*I have just re- 
turned from a trip to the Pacific Coast and have 
been greatly impressed with the eagerness with 
which the municipalities there are projecting 
port improvements. Los Angeles has just 
voted a bond issue for port improvements ci 
$4,500,000; San Francisco has appropriated 
$8,000,000; Portland, Oregon, has available about 
$5,000,000; Tacoma has just voted $2,500,000, 
and Seattle is embarking on a $2,500,000 pier 
project, and boasts that her million-dollar Smith 
Cove pier earned 38 per cent, last year." 
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DEFENCE AGAINST FIRE 
New York City's waterfront is protected from fir«s by one of tbe moit 
efGneot &re depsrtiDents in the world. The photographs show two of 
its fire boati in actioD. 
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Pacific ports have all practically eliminated 
charges against ships and have placed the charge 
agaiiist the cargo. This is an interesting com- 
parison with the situation at New York where 
ships are paying three hundred and four hun- 
dred dollars a berth. 

Private capital presents an interesting type of 
improvement, the most notable example being 
the Bush Terminal. Charles Molesphini, real 
estate editor of the New York Evening Posty 
maintains that what private capital has done 
in the way of freight-distributing centres along 
the city's waterfront is proportionately larger 
than what the city has done for itself, but the 
total combined effort has but simply scratched 
the surface of the possibilities. If private capi- 
tal was far-sighted and forehanded while govern- 
ment agencies and merchants were napping, 
posterity would spend its energies correcting 
government action. 

Over on the Jersey side even less has been done 
by government agencies. In Jersey City only 
125 of 26,400 feet of waterfront, or less than 
half of one per cent., is owned by the public. 
The many municipalities (40) are too poor to 
develop, acting singly, but through State co- 
operation and treatment of all ports as a whole 
the improvements could be profitably made. 
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Plans are in preparation, however, by private 
owners to develop 2,300 feet of shorefront on 
that part of the Jersey shore known as Wee- 
hawken, where it is contemplated to construct 
four piers together with two or more dry docks. 

Lest in our eagerness to focus national atten- 
tion upon improvements still needed we under- 
estimate the advantages which the Port of 
New York already offers to trade, let xis re- 
member that it is by far the greatest railroad, 
commercial, and industrial centre on the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

The population of the metropolitan district 
of New York is four times that of Philadelphia. 

The port has the finest harbour on the At- 
lantic Coast, with 780 miles of waterfront. 

Three times as many railroad trunk Unes come 
to New York as to any other city on the Atlantic 
tidewater. 

More manufacturing industries are located 
in the New York district than in the combined 
cities of Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
St. Louis, and the value of the products of the 
New York industries is nearly as great as the 
combined value of the products of those of the 
other four cities. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Forts and Fortifications 

For months prior to our entry into the World 
War moving-picture films acquainted millions 
of Americans far from the seaboard line with the 
fact that ships of the enemy might easily bom- 
bard the Port and City of New York without 
risking fire from the longest range guns then 
used to defend this gateway to America. And 
if the enemy fleet had been ocean rovers at large 
instead of bottled up by England's navy, our 
country would undoubtedly have learned many 
other lessons with respect to the adequate defence 
of all our seaports, especially the great com- 
mercial centres. To-day we have almost for- 
gotten the dangers which appalled us in the 
early years of the war, and most of us are com- 
pletely indifferent to the manner in which the 
Port of New York was protected against sub- 
marines and battleships. 

Later on, when reading dramatic summaries 
of steel nets and how they would have excluded 
submarines, how electric mines would have 
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destroyed any intruder, whether foe or friend, 
how disappearing guns would have hit the enemy 
target with an almost uncanny accuracy, let us 
never forget the fact about the entrance to New 
York Harbour, that: 

A good-sized steamer or two sunk athwart its meagre 
channel would more effectively bottle up the Metro- 
politan area of New York with its aggregate population 
of 10,000,000, with its fleets of merchantmen and battle- 
ships and its navy yard, than did Captain Hobson the 
flotilla of Admiral Cervera at San Diego, or the English 
soldiers of the Vindictive at the German channel at Zee- 
brugge — ^that is why this channel is called "The Naxrows" 
and that is also why the Fort of New York is a haven un- 
surpassed. 

Nothing but the determmation to prepare 
against war will excuse our failure to keep the 
Port of New York fortified with the best ex- 
pression of hiunan ingenuity and to employ 
humanity's need for fortifications there, as a 
constant incentive to further invention and 
protection. 

Eminent military authorities assert that the 
World War emphasizes the necessity for safe- 
guarding our port: 

1. Long-range guns for outlying fortifications; 
St. Railway artillery, that is, long-range guns and 
howitzers moimted on railway carriages to be utilized as a 
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reserve in case any defences of New York Harbour require 
additional support; 

8. A&ial defences including anti-aircraft batteries to 
prevent air raids; 

4. Block Island as a sentinel to the defences of eastern 
New York should be provided with larger, longer range 
high-power guns; 

5. Adoption of national policy to have fortifications so 
strong and so abreast of scientific possibiUties that no 
one could hope successfully to attack New York or any 
other important American port. 

In re-asserting the need for action rather than 
reminiscence, the same authority points out that 
every war, and in fact every war scare we have 
had since the birth of our nation, has found New 
York inadequately fortified against attack. 
Among the principal improvements added in 
1917, anti-submarine nets and mines, air squad- 
rons and anti-aircraft batteries, all might have 
been ready before we needed them had we dis- 
played the necessary caution. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed, and lest 
our country, whose welfare requires that the 
port which serves half the country's shipping 
shall be properly fortified, should again forget 
this obligation, a few reminders of past short- 
sightedness may be cited: 

1. In 1664 the port fell to the English because its Dutch 
promoters had failed to heed several warnings that defence 
and ammunition were needed; 
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2. During the English occupation, 1664 to 178S, im- 
provements were due to hindsight rather than foresi^t, 
to actual attack or actual threat rather than to pre-vision 
and providence; 

8. The residents who became revolutionists did not see 
the need until war was actually upon them. 

"No further additions or improvements of importance 
to the city's defences were made until the Revolutionary 
War, the Americans then proceeding with the work, as 
they intrenched on this part of the island and the adjacent 
country." 

General Lee was in charge of these operations, and his 
first act was to close Hell Gate Channel by the erection 
of a fort at the foot of the present East Eighty-eighth 
Street, and of another fort on the opposite shore. He 
also placed batteries at the entrance to the harbour on 
both sides of the river, at the intersection of Catherine 
and Cherry streets, on Rutgers Hill, immediately north 
of that point, and at Coenties Slip, a short distance south, 
near the foot of Wall Street. 

Fort Amsterdam, which at the opening of the war a 
British oflBcer said seemed "to have been intended for 
profit and form rather than for defence, it being entirely 
exposed to a fire in reverse and enfilade,*' was demolished 
on the side facing Bowling Green, so that, in the event of 
capture, it could not be used by the enemy as a citadel, 
and a battery was built under the southern walls. 

Various points along the Hudson were also fortified 
by batteries, while the streets leading up from the water 
were protected by barricades, and a chain of fortifications 
was thrown up in the north, to defend the city from attack 
in that direction. 

General Lee being assigned to other duties in the south- 
em part of the coimtry, his work in New York was taken 
over by Lord Stirling, who, on a special plea from General 
Washington, hastened the completion of the fortifications 
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in order to be ready for the British, who were about to 
evacuate Boston; and it was suspected that their next 
move would undoubtedly be against the important north- 
em Port of New York and its environs. 

The deduction proving correct. General Washington 
hurried to the city to aid in prosecuting measures for its 
defence, which included the strengthening of the works 
already begun, and the erection of a fort on the Hudson 
shore at the north end of the island, to which was given 
the name of the great commander, Fort Washington. 

This fort was merely a hasty expedient, having no case- 
ments, barracks, or well, or other bulwarks for withstanding 
a long siege, but designed solely, in conjunction with Fort 
Lee, elected at the same time on the Palisades opposite, to 
cover the communication with New Jersey. It occupied 
almost the highest elevation on the island, and its out- 
works extended in every direction for more than a mile, 
while west, east, and north were strong redoubts. 

There were also effective works at Kingsbridge, while 
Long Island was defended by three small fortresses and 
two redoubts connected by field entrenchments and pro- 
tected by abatis and other entanglements in a line extend- 
ing from the Wallabout Bay across the neck of land that 
is now the heart of Brooklyn, to Gowanus marsh, fronting 
a little to the southeast. On the extreme right of this 
line was Fort Box, commanding the approaches from 
Gravesend and Flatbush, while to the left at about an 
eighth of a mile the most substantial structure. Fort 
Greene, mounting six guns, stood guard over the road to 
Jamaica and Flatbush. To the north of this, but on the 
same line, the "Oblong Redoubt'* was planted, with 
Fort Putnam, mounting three pieces, a quarter of a mile 
still farther north, defending the Newtown, Bushwick, and 
Flatbush roads; Fort Stirling, a mile west, near the edge 
of the bluff now called the Heights; and on the extreme 
left the remaining redoubt, its northern flank covered by 
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rifle pits, marked the beginning of the swamp oidiiig in 
the ''Wallabocht." These entrendiments were further 
strengthened on the right flank by a battery of four guns 
on Cobble Hill, an elevation about a half mile due west 
and back of Fort Box, and approached only by a lane from 
Red Hook, which, with Governor's Island, stood guard 
over Buttermilk Channel. The works of the former were 
armed with 18-pound guns, and those of the latter with 
four 3d-pound guns and four 18-pound guns, both of which 
were manned by an adequate force. 

The fortifying of Governor's Island, which had periodic- 
ally been leconunended from the time of the first EInglish 
governors, was also begun during this period, presumably 
by the citizens of New York, as an old paper records that 
"everybody turned to with great spirit and industry," 
and had made considerable headway by the arrival* on 
April 4, 1776, of General Putnam, who carried them to 
such effective completion that General Washington, on 
May 9th, in a letter to General Lee, said: *' Governor's 
Island has a large and strong work erected and a Regiment 
encamped there," while in August following Lord Stirling, 
in answer to a request for more men on the island, wrote: 
*'The General bids me say that in our present situation 
Governor's Island is more strong and better guarded than 
any other post in the Army." 

When the British took possession of New York after the 
Battle of Long Island, in August, 1776, they repaired and 
strengthened all defences, particularly those on Governor's 
Island and at Fort Washington, but they did very little 
actual building and only in minor operations, such as 
Fort George, near Washington Heights, on what is now 
Fort George Hill. 

4. After the Revolution the fortifications were either 
diverted to other uses or given no attention at all and were 
in urgent need of repair vnithin a short time. Finally the 
Federal commissioners appealed to the citissens to volunteer 
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for the work as a patriotic obligation. The result was that 
an army y including men from every profession and occupa- 
tion from lawyers to labourers, was soon engaged at the 
task, concentrating their energies particularly on Gov- 
ernor's Island, and in exactly two years they had all the 
fortifications in such condition that the engineers reported 
them as completed. 

5. Hy the year 1806 New York had again become *Me- 
fenceless." After two years of agitation Castle Williams 
on Governor's Island was begun, and completed in 1810. 

6. Our "war with England in 1812 found New York again 
unpTex>ared, and not until 1814 had ^Mefences been erected 
at vast expense at almost every available and commanding 
point. Those at the Narrows, at Staten Island, and before 
the city, mount collectively mote than 350 pieces of the 
laeaviest artillery. . . . The different works on the 
island of New York which are perfected are, the City 
Battery » which has been raised upon a foundation of stone 
at the extremity of the city, and about 50 yards from the 
Battery or parade ground; it is a circular fort of masonry, 
and mounts twenty-eight long Sd-'pounders; it has capa- 
cious magazines and dstems; it is connected with the shore 
by a regular drawbridge. The North Battery stands a mile 
up the Hudson and is a semi-circular work of stone, moimt- 
ing ^xteen 32-pounders. Fort Gansvoort is about one 
and a quarter miles farther up the Hudson, and is also an 
endoaed stone battery with magazines, extensive barracks, 
and furnaces for heating red-hot shot.'' 

There were also in the city in 1812 four arsenals: the 
State Arsenal, the United States Arsenal, the United States 
Magazine and Arsenal, and the United States Arsenal on 
the Parade, now Madison Square. 

Outside there were on Governor's Island *^ Castle 
Williams," at the west, and Fort Columbus in the centre; 
Fort Wood, a mortar battery, on Bedloe's Island; a circular 

battery of fourteen heavy guns on Ellis Island; and on the 
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eastern shore of Staten Island the three batteries of Foit 
Richmond, Fort Morton, and Fort Hudson. 

The old fort, now known as Fort Wadsworth, first 
erected by the Dutch on the heights of the Narrows, and 
later enlarged and strengthened by the English, was also 
greatly improved during this period, 1812-1815, and Fort 
Tompkins was begun on the heights of Staten Island, but 
had not progressed above the foundations. When com- 
pleted, it commanded the forts of Richmond, Morton, and 
Hudson. 

The State cooperated with the Federal Government in 
the construction of fortifications, the work being done as 
rapidly as possible, and extended to every possible point 
of attack. 

Defences were begun on Sandy Hook in 1813 and on 
Telegraph Hill, now the Highlands, about three miles 
back of the present lighthouse, a considerable fort had 
already been erected, while at Hallett's Point, on the 
Brooklyn side of Hell Gate, work was begun on Fort 
Stevens, an open battery of twelve guns. 

The work on Harlem Heights was commenced in Jaty> 
1813, at Mount Alto on the Hudson, near One Hundred 
and Twenty-third Street, the trenches for it being opened 
by a company of volunteer militia, citizens ofvNew York, 
under Mayor Van Horn. The line of these operations 
extended east across Bloomingdale Road where it was a 
bastion called Fort Horn, and along the elevated ground 
overlooking McGowan's Pass, and by the ledge of rocks 
and the elevated ground overlooking Harlem Flats to 
Hell Gate. 

Land attacks by way of Brooklyn were provided against 
by particularly complete and extensive fortifications, 
which, as finished in 1814, extended from Gowanus Creek 
to Wallabout Bay, continuing eastward as far as Nevins 
Street and De Kalb Avenue, thus completely enclosing the 
peninsula. 
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7. Until the Civil War a half century had passed with 
little attention to fortifications. 

8. In the Civil War, because no sea power was engaged 
amd because the North underestimated rather than over- 
estimated danger from the South, improvements to fortifi- 
eations were in the form of strengthening and extending 
rather than in erecting new fortifications. 

Fort Totten was built on Willett's Point, which was 
designed, together with Fort Schuyler, to close the harbour 
against approach from Long Island Sound, and strong 
batteries were planted at various strategic points, these 
additions completing the cordon around New York, and 
comprising, with the old works, prlictically the line of 
fortifications that exist to-day. 

9. In 18712-1878 some additional batteries were set up. 
The Glacis Mortar Battery on Staten Island, south of the 
fort on the site of Fort Tompkins, which is designed to 
throw a powerful vertical fire upon vessels approaching or 
attempting to pass through the Narrows; and between the 
years 1888 and 1906 extensive work was done in the way 
of planting batteries, but since then all efforts have been 
directed mainly toward repairs and the improvement of 
ordnance. 

10. An advance in policy was begun in 1886, by the 
creation of the Board of Fortifications, originally called 
the Endicott Board and later called the Taft Board. 
Under this body the defences have been brought up to a 
very high state of efficiency, and are kept in thorough and 
constant repair. 

The inadequacy of New York's defence in 1917 was due 
to lack of modem appliances, not to lack of forts; to short 
range and not to the small number of guns. Against short- 
range guns on warships it was well prepared. 

Of course, the most formidable fortifications become 
impotent as new instruments of attack against them are 
invented, but, even with all the new devices that have been 
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found during the last few years. It would be no ea^y task 
for an enemy to invade New York, or even to approach 
near enough for an effective bombardment. Bairing the 
way would be Fort Hancock at Sandy Hook, Fort Wads- 
worth, the most powerful of the port's fortifications, guard- 
ing, with Fort Hamilton, the entrance to the Narrows; 
Fort Tompkins, on the heights of Staten Idand, heavily 
armed, and flanked along the channel sides by a line of the 
strongest known type of water batteries; within the har- 
bour. Governor's Ibland, with its strong defences of Castle 
WiUiams; old Fort Lafayette, still useful for the storage of 
ordnance suppUes; Fort Tilden, recently established at 
Rockaway; and Fort Schuyler, on Throgg's Neck, with 
Fort Totten on Willett's Point, commanding the entrance 
to the East River from Long Island Sound. 

On Long Island Sound, at the eastern entrance, there 
would also be encountered a line of four forts, some ei^- 
teen miles in length, from northeast to southeast, with 
Fort H. G. Wright on Fisher's Island; Fort Michie, across 
the Race to the south on Great Gull Island, and farther 
on. Fort Terry on Plum Island. Although these fortifibi- 
tions are a hundred miles from New York, by guarding the 
sound they form a part of its defences, and complete the 
great circle of New York Harbour defences. 
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CHAPTER XV 

New York the Nation's First Air Harbour 

The heading for this chapter is furnished by 
the Bush Magazine, a progressively edited and 
delightfully illustrated magazine published in 
the interest of the Bush Terminal which has set 
the pace for port service. The article in question 
begins: ** Practical air transportation is a reality, 
but the mere fact that it is possible to fly great 
distances with heavy loads of explosives in war 
proves that even greater distances and heavier 
loads will become common in peace. ' New York 
is the strategic base for air-borne commerce as 
it is for rail and ship conmierce. Its total 
available harboiu* frontage is approximately 
780 miles. Almost 50 per cent, of the nation's 
total foreign commerce passes through it. Thir- 
teen railway systems with an aggregate trackage 
of more than 300,000 miles centre here. In 1916 
the overseas cargoes in and out of this one har- 
bour totalled 17,567,580 tons. It is on the basis 
of past performance and future promise the 
greatest centre of trading activity ever dreamed 
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of, and as such it takes a natural leadership in 
the establishment of an aerial harbour." 

Surveys have been made of the port and it is 
estimated that for $45,000,000 a complete termi- 
nal can be equipped including warehouses, indu^ 
trial centres, complete rail communication with 
every line entering New York, and a system of 
dockage for the largest ocean carriers, which would 
be something more than twenty-five miles long- 
Does this sound visionary? Yet it is almost 
at our very door. Philadelphia's mayor has 
plans for an ah- port there. With our recent 
experience — air raids, regular air postal service, 
air trips across the Atlantic, passenger service 
every hour from Long Island to Atlantic City 
commenced as an early commercial achievement, 
freight service close on the heels of passenger 
service — ^it is easier for us to believe in an air 
harbour than it was to believe a generation ago 
that there would be ships of concrete or Levi- 
athans carrying 15,000 people or 80,000 tons. 

A practical engineer has drawn plans to cost 
an initial $650,000 and an ultimate $40,000,000 
for a port to be beautified to look upon and to 
possess these service elements: 

1 • Large plain for air machines with convenient landiog 
«uU starting space. 
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2. Sheltered bay for hydroplanes with easy access to the 
outside. In connection with these, a number of land and 
-^^ater hangars with their particidar dependencies, such as 
machine shops, instrument shops, and repair shops. 

3. Quartermaster's department with storehouses to take 
care of raw materials, finished products, and outgoing 
provisions for the planes, in easy connection with raihx>ad 
and starting grounds. 

4. Sufficient nimoiber of sheds with yards for the quick 
disposal of incoming and outgoing freight, and in connec- 
tion with these a building for arranging ahd forwarding 
mail and parcel post. 

5. A power plant with wireless station. 

6. Administration building and branch custom house. 

7. Grand terminal station with facilities for the care of 
arriving and departing passengers, in connection with the 
pier system and atrial station, and for the final disposal of 
mail and freight. 

8. Any other units necessary to the efficiency of the 
station. 

Already our editors are worrying about how 
to prevent aerial smuggling. Diamonds are 
easier to carry than dynamite. Ships that 
can carry mail bags can carry laces and drugs. 
Once in the air, a plane has its own choice of a 
thousand landing places. It is too much to hope 
that because governments will find it ahnost 
impossible to guard their frontiers against agrial 
smuggling, all importers will sympathetically 
forswear profits obtainable by smuggling. 

Taking risks costs money. Well-equipped 
aSrial harbours will offer so many conveniences, 
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so many ways of reducing costs and serving 
customers that they will thrive in spite of 
smuggling. As for the small number of busi- 
ness men who in our day will sneak and lie, and 
run the risk of prison and confiscation in order to 
evade customs duties, we may trust the Grovem- 
ment and its port services to keep their number 
and their activity at a low minimum. After all, 
there are relatively few society women who hate 
taxes enough to go up in the air with their 
jewels or laces to some place of uncertain land- 
ing. 

For the Port of New York the Dock Com- 
missioner of 1919, Murray Hulbert, suggests that 
Governor's Island be set aside for an aerial land- 
ing place, terminal and port — with room enough 
reserved for a great war relic museum. The 
connection with the mainland would be by a 
station in the subway to Staten Island. There 
will be air terminals and that means air harbours 
among which New York will be first in size, 
first in volume of business, and first in service to 
the whole country. 

So rapidly is "air commerce" taking on form 
and substance that within a few days after the 
first serious suggestion of air fleet harbours 
and a few days before America's NC-^ finished 
the first air flight across the Atlantic, the follow- 
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ing notice of Government plans appeared in the 
New York Times as a special despatch from 
Washington : 

^ The Government's plan for coeSperating with municipal- 
ities in the estabhshment of airplane landing fields and 
creating a system of a^al highways capable of use for 
military, postal, and commercial purposes was announced 
to-day by the Air Service of the United States Army. 

It was also made known that the Air Service, cooperat- 
ing with the Post Office Department, hoped in the near 
future to aid in the laying out of air terminals in at least 
thirty-two cities and towns from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. 
These points range in size from New York City to Flatonia, 
Texas, and have been selected for their fitness as part of 
a national system of air lanes. 

The establishment of landing fields throughout the 
country through cooperation with the Government 
agencies and the cities concerned will certainly operate to 
the advantage of both the Government and the city, be- 
cause in the rapid development of commercial aviation 
those cities which have provided the primary facilities for 
operation of aircraft in their vicinity will have paved the 
way for local benefits, resulting from the development of 
atrial, inter-city transportation, express service, mail ser- 
vice, emergency service, and locsi photographic mapping of 
atrial protection. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Free-From-Customs Zones in Ports 

Our great ports are, of course, on the ocemi. 
Far from our inland populations they are little 
known as ports even to their own populations. 
A coimtry which has persistently neglected its 
port problems would naturally fail to understand 
the arguments for so-called free ports and the 
very term, "free port." It would not be sur- 
prising if an overwhehning majority even of our 
chamber of commerce leaders throughout the 
country have studied this question so little that 
they still believe the words "free port*' mean a 
port into which goods can come without paying 
any duty. To make it easier to remove this 
particular misunderstanding the term "free- 
from-customs zone" is xised in this chapter and 
commended to American business men who 
wish to increase our ability to make money by 
serving other nations. It is a zone within a 
port, and not a whole port, which New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New 
Orleans wish to have made free from duty. 
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While our interest is in liberating American 
industry and American shipping from handicaps 
that are bound to prevent expansion of our 
trade until we have free-from-customs zones in 
all our principal ports, we here illustrate the 
nation-wide need by the Port of New York and 
Latin-America*s large and lucrative market for 
dealers in laces and embroideries. Heretofore 
Europe has always entirely supplied these goods. 
This is the way the Tariflf describes the present 
difficulties: 

Commodities of this character are apt to be included 
in the same order with a variety of other goods, and the 
order naturally goes to the dealer who can fill it as a whole 
at the lowest prioe» in the shortest time, and in the most 
convenient form. The order often includes specialties 
covered by trade-mark that are produced in different coun- 
tries. To engage successfully in this trade, therefore, the 
merchant must be able not only to furnish the goods of his 
own country but also to assemble, sort, and repack foreign 
merchandise for convenient delivery. This kind of com- 
merce American merchants are precluded from entering 
except under the greatest difficulties. In many parts of 
South America merchandise has to be transported for 
long distances in carts or on the backs of mules or llamas. 
It must be packed, therefore, with the least possible weight 
and in such form that the packages may be evenly bal- 
anced. Furthermore, dry goods are usually dutiable in 
those countries at specific rates by weight; so that the 
lighter the carton or covering the lower the duty will be. 
But our bonding system does not permit the original pack- 
ages received from Europe to be broken and rearranged. 
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And if American manufacturers of clothing use imported 
laces and embroideries in making women's wear, the diffi- 
culty of identification and the e]q)ense of collecting a draw- 
back are so great that when they export such goods they 
frequently prefer to forego the claim. One American ex- 
porter testified that his firm found it necessary to take 
goods from bonded warehouses in the United States and 
ship them to a West Indian port where they mi^t be 
repacked and thence forwarded to destination. 

From transshipment trade three prospective 
benefits are summarized: 

(1) It receives the profits on merchandising and trans- 
portation; 

(i) Its producers have first choice at lowest price of the 
materials handled; 

(3) It can sometimes gradually build up a preference for 
its own products in supplying foreign markets. 

So little thought have we given to these tre- 
mendous resources that our transshipment trade 
has no separate statistical statement; instead, 
transshipments are put in the same column with 
goods which merely cross our country in bond 
from one foreign country to another. We once 
had a flourishing transshipment trade, just after 
the Revolutionary War, but far from doing work 
for other nations we stopped even oiu* own trade 
until just before the war. One hundred years 
ago foreign products reexported from America 
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equalled nearly half our total imports. In oiur 
time this proportion has dropped to one 
sixteenth. 

Another type of obstruction to trade and 
employment which the free-from-customs zone 
would remove is furnished by rice milling. We 
have everything in the United States for this 
business except a sufficient supply of raw rice. 
We do not grow enough to furnish employment 
by the year, yet this business requires expen- 
sive specialized machinery and skilled labour 
that must be engaged by the year. The mills 
are idle much of the time for want of material. 
If we could handle imported rice for reexport 
to the West Indies and Spanish America our 
mills could keep running all the year roimd. At 
present if a miller imports the usual cargo of 
6,000 tons he pays a duty of $60,000; eventually 
he will be able to get a drawback on so much of 
this rice as he reexports, but the difficulty, 
delay, and expense of securing the drawback 
im^e him choose instead to keep his mills idle 
and to make the home consumption and the 
price for rice pay the cost of idle mills. 

It b proposed that on the Jersey Meadows 
or on Jamaica Bay or in Staten Island, or pos- 
sibly in all three, there be erected special facihUes 
for docking, transshipping, sorting, manufactur- 
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ing, and storing raw materials, or completely 
manufactured materials that are brought into 
this port only for the purpose of getting them 
ready to ship to foreign countries. Sometimes 
this "getting ready" will mean merely repacking 
them, so that the special tests or prejudices of 
the foreign buyer, like Latin-America, will be 
consulted to the last detail. Other goods would 
need some finishing touch put on them to change 
them from partly manufactured to finished arti- 
cles; still others would come as raw material, say 
tobacco to be reshipj>ed as cigars, or chicle to be 
used in the manufacture of chewing gum. 

Each of these three steps is already being 
taken on a small scale in this country. There 
is nothing new about them except this proposal 
that we put our ports in condition to do the work 
with the utmost dispatch, the least expense, and 
the greatest convenience, so that we can under- 
bid and outserve our competitors. 

The cost of establishing a free zone in the Port 
of New York has been estimated at from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 by former Congress- 
man William Harris Douglas of New York City, 
who, for more than a quarter of a century, has 
strongly advocated the building up of our Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine, and who now feels that 
the public is so thoroughly aroused to this neces- 
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sity that we shall soon establish our lines of com- 
munication to all leading ports of the world. 
He has been equally enthusiastic in demanding 
free zones as essential and necessary for the 
maintenance of oiu* conmiercial life and be- 
lieves that the volume of business which will 
clear through such a free zone will also pay a 
proper interest on the investment plus a sinking 
fund for ultimately paying oflF the original cost. 

We are already repacking, finishing, and manu- 
facturing goods sent us from foreign countries 
not for consumption in this country but for 
ultimate consumption in the four comers of the 
globe. We are already recognizing the fact that 
on such goods there ought not to be charged an 
import duty, and we have three different ways 
of freeing them from duty : 

(1) The bonded warehouse^ where goods intended for re- 
export may be entered and held free of duty. 

(2) The banded manufacturing toarehouaeywhere^ without 
payment of duty, imported goods may be handled, altered, 
or manufactured solely for export, either with or without 
the admixture of domestic materials and parts. 

(3) The drawbacky which is a repayment of M per cent, 
of the duties paid on imported goods when they are ex- 
ported. 

Free-from-customs goods intended for reex- 
portation we already have; they come into ports 
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where their freedom from customs is recognized. 
The importer gets his money back if he pays a 
duty or is granted exemption if he puts these 
goods in a bonded warehouse for storing or for 
manufacturing. 

Every single question of public policy is al- 
ready settled except the questions of conven- 
ience, economical management, and dispatdi. 
And those who want a particular zone set aside 
in a port for cutting red. tape» cutting comers, 
saving time, and saving expense are merely ask- 
ing our nation to do well what it is now doing 
badly. 

Against the free-from-customs zone is no 
argument whatever. No one opposes it on na- 
tional grounds. Everybody who is interested 
at all wants it, except an occasional inland manu- 
facturer who fears that the free zone would build 
up a serious competition. The only reason that 
it remains among the unmet needs instead of 
among the achievements is that, like many 
other port problems, it has suflFered from defi- 
cient publicity. The case for the free zone is 
admirably stated in a letter dated November 
20, 1918, from the United States Tariff Com- 
mission to the Committee on Commerce of the 
United States Senate. Few public documents 
are so readable; its type is large and dear; it 
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liberally uses indentation, numbered paragraphs, 
and heavy, black-face centre headings; he who 
runs may read. After its facts and arguments 
in support of the free-f rom-cxistoms port it gives 
a bill pending before Congress, with some pro- 
posed amendments and reports from the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in New York, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and Galveston, and 
closes with information respecting foreign free 
ports, especially Copenhagen; and copy of a bill 
introduced in the French Chamber of Deputies 
just before the war, for the establishment of 
free zones in French maritime ports. 

There is so much ground covered respecting 
foreign trade and the mutual profit in in- 
ternational trade and urgent problems con- 
fronting American trade, that it would serve 
admirably as a textbook for colleges and high 
schools. 

"Give foreign commerce wings, not shackles"; 
"All interests benefited by free ports'*; "Helps 
and hindrances*'; "The Pacific Ocean of op- 
portunity"; and "Free ports as a national 
policy," are five headlines from the San Francisco 
report. These Pacific Coast business men and 
statesmen do not mince words or tangle them in 
stating reasons for a free-from-customs zone 
in ports; they say that the tremendous trade 
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development, which is imminent, cannot go on 
"without any provision for the elimination of 
the intolerable friction inseparable from present 
arrangements"; industrial and commercial de- 
velopment are dependent upon transportation; 
efficiency of transportation is measiu*ed by the 
cost and speed of handling goods; inadequate 
harbour facilities poorly correlated with railroad 
transportation are prime contributors to the 
high cost of living because slow and expensive 
circulation of supplies inevitably adds to their 
cost; the more hands through which goods pass 
from producer to consumer the more the pubUc 
must pay; we cannot claim or hold commercial 
supremacy if we are inefficient on the sea; we 
cannot be efficient on the sea and take advantage 
of our own position due to the war unless we have 
free zones. 

Developed and properly organized free-from- 
customs zones (note that the Tariff Commission 
here quoted used the expression "free ports") 
in our ports would insure eight benefits : 

1. Ports are the gateways through which cominerce 
must pass. Every form of waste, whether of time or 
money, that can be eliminated means to that section and 
to the cowitry added facilities. 

ft. The establishment of free zones in ports will tend to 
encourage new business and make land area more valuable 
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as a terminal and cheaper as an entrepdt. Traffic follows 
the line of least resistance, with saving of time, labour, and 
money. 

8. By handling traffic more economically and expedi- 
tiously a free port or free zone will encourage and give 
impetus to siuplus production, and benefit shippers, con- 
signees, and consumers. 

4. Free ports will be the means of saving interest on 
large smns of money by precluding the necessity of tying 
up funds for customs duties whilst goods are held in ware- 
houses. 

5. Free ports will increase the speed and decrease the 
cost of receiving, transferring, and reshipping of merchan- 
dise. 

6. Free ports accord facilities for unloading goods which 
may be stored, packed, mixed, assembled, manipulated, 
and even manufactured within the free zone with the great- 
est possible freedom. Manufacturers are accorded the 
privilege of exhibiting and demonstrating their goods, 
grading and altering same for domestic or export use. 
Buyers can examine, test, and compare the commodities of 
the world before making purchases. 

7. Well-developed free zones in ports in the United 
States stimulate the growth of exporting houses and enable 
them to hold goods for set periods without the payment 
of duties, often equal to the cost of the commodity itself. 
Besides supplying a more convenient outlet for American 
goods, free ports will aid the American manufacturers in 
need of foreign supplies by bringing raw material to our 
shores cheaply for subsequent import or export, as the 
needs of the trade demand. 

8. The niunber, speed, and efficiency of cargo boats will 
be greatly increased, and in this direction a free port be- 
comes a vital factor in enabling us to meet the foreign 
trade demands that will be placed upon us after the 
war. 
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Mr. Douglas states that the free zone would 
not only be of inestimable value to our own ship- 
ping, as the port would be equipped with latest 
machinery for loading and discharging, repairing 
vessels, etc., but it would also attract to the free 
ports estabUshed foreign shipping as well, where 
repairs could be accomplished expeditiously, and 
where ships would be of value to our export 
trade for recharter purposes. 

The same story is told by the Tariff Conmiis- 
sion when it lists the disadvantages of our pres^it 
method of examining goods free from duty which 
are intended for reexport. Four disadvantages 
of the bonded manufactiuing warehouses are 
summarized as foUows: 



1. Production can be carried on in such a warehouse for 
export only. With a few special exceptions, the output 
cannot be disposed of in the domestic market, even oa 
payment of duty. The most important exceptions are 
metal from ore smelted in bond, and cigars ''made in 
whole from tobacco imported from one country." Minor 
exceptions found in a provision for the entry of Mexican 
peas, or garbanzo, which have been cleaned at such ware* 
houses, and in the permission to sell for domestic consump- 
tion by-products and waste arising in the manufacture of 
goods for export, provided duty is first paid on such articles 
as if imported from abroad. 

£. Before beginning operations the proprietor must file 
with the Treasury Department and with the Collector of 
Customs a statement of all the articles he intends to manu- 
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f acture, giving the names of the articles, the exact kind and 
quantity of ingredients, and the formula of manufacture, 
and he must adhere rigidly to the formulee set forth. 

8. He must also give bond in double the value of the 
goods he intends to produce. 

4. From beginning to end materials and operations are 
under strict customs supervision. A multitude of restric- 
tions make the procedure intricate and expensive, and the 
penalties for violation are very heavy. Only in the most 
highly standardized industries is it possible to avoid fre- 
quent disputes and misunderstandings. 

On the subject of drawback, the Tariflf Com- 
mission says that ^*the privilege is so hedged 
about with exacting and intricate regulations 
that the amount of the drawback very often does 
not pay for the labour and cost of collecting/' 

1. To prove the identity of goods on which drawback is 
claimed requires a minute checking of imported elements 
entering into the manufacture, with the right and often- 
times with the need of examining into factory manage- 
ment sometimes threatening the disclosure of trade secrets 
of importance. So complicated is the procedure in making 
claim and proving identity that many producers do not 
find it worth while to apply for drawback at all. Large- 
scale industries, like sugar refineries and those compelling 
the use of large quantities of tin plate, go to the expense 
of employing experts permanently to look after their 
drawback interests. 

2. Every step must be taken subject to customs in- 
spection, and oaths are required from importers, superin- 
tendents, and exporters. 

3. Even after reshipment, before drawback can be re- 
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covered, evidence must be given of the actual landing of 
the goods in a foreign country. 

4. At best, under the smoothest operation of the law, 
that part of the owner's capital advanced in payment cl 
duties is tied up in the Treasury from the time the goods 
are imported until 30 days after they are reshipped. 

Now that our country has become a creditor 
nation and the greatest nation, and that our in- 
dustries and financial leaders see that we can 
hope to increase our sales to other nations only 
by increasing our purchases from them it is 
inconceivable that we will longer continue re- 
strictions upon the commerce which we have 
sacrificed to develop. The fact that we have 
heretofore done only a small business in remak- 
ing and repacking means nothing except that 
we have lost a great opportunity. As the Tariff 
Commission said, "obviously, the free zone alone 
cannot create commerce; it can only facilitate the 
operation of the forces that do create." The only 
open questions are two: (1) How much money 
shall be spent on creating free zones and provid- 
ing them with the facilities for storing, shipping, 
repacking, and manufacturing, and (2) who shall 
furnish this money — ^private corporations, muni- 
cipality, or state or national government? 

To see that the money spent shall fit the 
prospect of business to be done, the Tariff Com- 
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mission l*ecommended a careful investigation 
for each port to be sure that foreign trade and 
not home appetite for "pork" expected by log- 
rolling (our euphonious American name for 
Federal appropriations) shall determine the loca- 
tion and cost of free zones and that the states or 
localities shall provide the funds. 

In other words, a free-from-customs zone in 
an American port would be as the San Francisco 
Conmiittee wrote, "merely a new system of 
customs collection and supervision. The Cus- 
tom House, so to speak, is removed from the 
ship and wharf where it now holds sway and is 
set up at the gates of the free zone/' 

Any need so obvious does not depend upon the 
President for its sanction. European ports have 
demonstrated that free zones do remove shackles 
and do give commerce wings. In 1914 Spain 
established three free ports, at Cadiz, Barcelona, 
and Bilbao. The year before, Portugal named a 
commission to select a site for the free zone in Lis- 
bon. Copenhagen, Trieste, Fiume, because of free 
zones, increased their total tonnage 50 per cent. 
in ten years ; even Rimiania has such a free zone 
at Sulina — ^three miles of the Danube. Switzer- 
land has been considering the establishment of a 
free area at Basle. Germany had as long ago as 
1904 nine different duty-free areas varying in size 
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from the free port of Hamburg, witli an extent of 
about 2,500 acres, to the free district of Danzig 
with an extent of less than one acre. The four 
free ports are: Hamburg, Bremerhaven, Cuxha- 
ven, and Geestemunde. The five free districts 
are Bremen, Emden, Stettin, Brake, and Danzig. 
How the free-from-customs zones will appear 
to us after we have established them may be 
judged from the following headline and cUpping 
of March 29, 1919, announcing Stockholm's 
invitation to American business to use the free 
zone in her port : 

STOCEHOLM FREE PORT OPENS JUNE 1 



BALTIC SEAPORT BmDING FOR MORE OF WORLD TRADE 



American Exporters Invited to Store Goods in Stock- 
holm in Anticipation of Enormous Demand 
from Russia and Sweden. 



The City of Stockhokn has invited American exporters 
to store goods in her free port, which will open June 1, in 
anticipation of the gigantic demand expected as soon as 
conditions in Russia become more settled. Herbert Hoover 
has predicted that this demand will reach enormous pro- 
portions forty-eight hours after the fall of Petrograd. 

Stockholm bids for more world trade. It has begun 
the erection of warehouses and docks, in addition to its old 
tariff port, for a free port, primarily to serve as a distribut- 
ing point for commodities from America to Russia, Sweden, 
Finland, and the Baltics. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

A Model Government Warehouse and Private 

Rivals 

To HELP win the World War there was 
erected by the Construction Division of the 
United States Army at eastern ports of the 
United States seven large supply depots, each 
one consisting of warehouses, piers, railroad 
yards, administration buildings, and buildings 
necessary to house the mechanical plants to 
operate them, the purpose of these depots being 
to handle all shipments of material and supplies 
overseas. The largest of these plants was 
located in South Brooklyn, Port of New York, 
described as an Army Supply Base, and typifies 
the terminal statesmanship that is needed in all 
our ports, particularly in this port; and when one 
considers that less than twelve months' time was 
consiuned in this extraordinary construction and 
that the governmental expenditure, made under 
the closest economy and supervision, was ap- 
proximately forty millions of dollars, a fair idea 
can be had as to the extent of the improvement 
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and its permanence as a commercial advantage, 
not only to the Port of New York but to the 
United States as a whole. The buildings, in- 
cluding the warehouses and piers, were erected 
with such eflSciency that the commercial value 
of the project seems almost incredible, not only 
for war purposes but as well for the great export 
and import business which the post-bellum days 
will have developed in the port. It is not only 
the best shipping terminal in the harbour, but is 
regarded by engineers as the finest expression of 
the coordination of shipping facilities in the world. 

The work was conducted under the supervi- 
sion of Brigadier-General R. C. Marshall, Jr., 
Chief of the Construction Division, U* S. A., 
and under the immediate direction of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel H. S. Crocker, of the Quartermaster 
Corps; with him were associated various majors, 
captains, and lieutenants in the Construction 
Division of the Army. The architect was Mr. 
Cass Gilbert. 

The land area of reservation for this Army 
Supply Base is 57 acres; the water area, in- 
cluding that occupied by piers, 43 acres. The 
excavation exceeded 704,000 cubic yards and was 
handled entirely by steam shovels; disposal was 
made by team, auto truck, and narrow-gauge 
railroad. The dredging necessary was to pro- 
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vide a depth of 35 feet of water in the slips be- 
tween the piers. The same depth of water was 
also to be provided between the ends of the piers 
and the Bay Ridge Channel, a distance of about 
250 feet. This work required the removal of 
about 1,700,000 cubic yards of material, and was 
started May 15, 1918, and was available for use 
in January, 1919. 

The waterfront development consists of a 
bulkhead wall extending along the full length 
of the property, of the usual platform type with 
a concrete quay wall of gravity section, three 
covered piers 150 feet by 1,300 feet, and one 
uncovered pier 60 feet by 1,300 feet. The slips 
between the piers are 250 feet wide. The pier 
shed consists of a double-deck steel structure 
with a wooden roof covered with felt and slag. 
The second deck is a beam and slab construction 
of reinforced concrete with granolithic finish, 
supported on transverse trusses. A steel cargo 
beam and walkway are provided above the roof 
for attaching tackle for the operation of freight- 
handling devices. To provide easy access to 
the piers from warehouses, a four-span steel 
truss bridge with reinforced concrete deck and 
housing is built. The floor of the bridge is at 
the elevation of the second deck of the pier and 
enters the warehouse at the third-floor level. 
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The land under development is located be- 
tween Fifty-eighth and Sixty-fourth streets, 
the pier-head line and Second Avenue, South 
Brooklyn, and the site was selected after a 
thorough investigation of the available prop- 
erties in New York Harbour, both on the 
New York and New Jersey shores. The pre- 
eminent advantage of the site was that the 
property was available for immediate develop- 
ment and of sufficient size to permit of the erec- 
tion of very large warehouses and piers required 
to meet the needs of the War Department at 
this port. It is immediately adjacent to the 
Bay Ridge Terminal of the Long Island and 
Pennsylvania railroads, with direct rail con- 
nection with the New Haven Railroad over the 
Hell Gate Bridge and with the Bush Terminal 
property, under lease by the War Department 
during the war, and it had the added advantage 
of the Subway and Elevated Railroad facilities 
connecting all parts of Brooklyn and Manhattan, 
at the same time being located in a section of 
Brooklyn where the population was sufficiently 
large to be able to supply the labour required 
for the adequate operation of the base. 

As will more particularly be found in the ac- 
companying map, the total yard capacity is 
1,295 freight cars, total mileage of railroad 
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tracks, 17; the capacity of the warehouses ex- 
ceeds 700,000 tons, or 100 shiploads of supplies; 
the slips can easily accommodate for loading 
twelve ships of 8,000 tons each at one time. K 
the bulk of freight could come in by rail or by 
tunnel under the Narrows, which project is 
being urged upon the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, eighteen of these large vessels 
could be loaded at one time. 

The warehouses provide 6,000,000 square feet, 
gross, of space. The elevator installation is 
the largest ever attempted, a total of 96 eleva- 
tors, of which six are for passenger service, in 
the various buildings and piers. 

This Government warehouse-terminal is not 
without its private rivals and yet the port has 
a serious deficiency of modem terminal facili- 
ties. Manhattan, where congestion is more pro- 
nounced, has few available facilities either on 
the East River or on the North, or Hudson, 
River from the Battery to West Sixtieth Street. 
On the west side are sixty piers up to Sixtieth 
Street in use for terminal purposes by the various 
railroads. The New York Central Railroad, 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Erie, the Lackawanna, and the Lehigh Valley 
all have stations along the Manhattan water- 
front, but the largest number of piers are those 
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of the New York Central. Its greatest yards 
are in the vicinity of Thirtieth Street; its greater 
freight yards between Fifty-ninth and Seventy- 
second streets; the St. John's Park Depot on 
Varick Street, and the Manhattanville Terminal 
on the Hudson River between One Hundred and 
Twenty-ninth and One Hundred and Thirty- 
sixth streets, where the Pennsylvania and the Erie 
railroads distribute merchandise and foodstuffs. 

Terminals on the East River frontage are 
small but important. The Long Island and 
New England sections receive the bulk of their 
goods from this centre by way of railroads and 
steamers. 

Brooklyn presents the best and most modem 
of terminal facilities developed by private capi- 
tal. Here milUons of tons of freight are handled 
annually. 

The first warehouse and pier system in the 
western hemisphere was begun in 1850 by the 
New York Dock Company. The enterprise 
now includes 34 piers, 159 storage warehouses, 
with a total capacity of 65,435,000 cubic feet; 
20 manufacturing buildings with a total usable 
area of 1,134,060 square feet; and a cold storage 
plant. Its activities are divided into three ter- 
minals, the Fulton, the Baltic, and the Atlantic 
Basin. 
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Queens Borough has made rapid strides^ in an 
industrial and commercial sense, in recent years, 
especially in the section around Newtown Creek. 
Although one of the smallest, it is nevertheless 
one of the most important waterways of the 
country, carrying a greater tonnage annually 
than that of the Mississippi River. In this 
borough are the Degnon Terminal on the creek; 
the Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, north 
of Thirteenth Street; and the Queensboro Ter- 
minal in Long Island City, opposite Blackwell's 
Island. 

The Bronx has no privately developed ter- 
minals, but every available inch of its vast water- 
front on the East River and Long Island Sound 
has been preempted for freight stations of all the 
big railroad companies, especially by the New 
Haven Railroad which has large yards at Oak 
Point and Port Morris, Harlem River, where its 
great new connecting railroad system brings all- 
rail freight from the vast down-east territory. It 
comes through Astoria, Long Island, and down to 
Sixty-third Street, South Brooklyn, adjoining the 
Bush Terminal, for transfer across New York 
Bay to the Pennsylvania's Greenville Terminal. 

The Bronx, however, has an important private 
terminal in the making where some day trans- 
atlantic steamers are expected to dock. This 
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is the development along the lines of the Bush 
Terminal of a 200-acre property at the iFoot of 
One Hundred and Sixty-third Street, Hunt's 
Point, fronting on the East River and Long 
Island Sound. This development was begun 
a few years ago by the Bronx Terminal Corpora- 
tion. 

Staten Island is just beginning to develop its 
natural resources, which include the Staten 
Island Sound (Arthur Kill) and the busy Kill 
von Kull. The Baltimore & Ohio Kailroad has 
until recently been the largest user of the water- 
front, having a terminal with eight docks at St. 
George. 

The only privately owned terminal of any ap- 
preciable size and prospects for future growth 
is that of the American Dock Company, which 
has four big piers and warehouse at Tompkins- 
ville, Staten Island. 

Over on the New Jersey side development 
has been more rapid and extensive than in New 
York. In fact. New York's awakening is in no 
small part due to the underbidding by the 
terminal developments on the Jersey Meadows. 
The War Department spent $50,000,000, which, 
of course, must be turned to peace uses. One 
large private enterprise is now building that wiU 
cost, when finished, $70,000,000, The basic 
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facilities were summarized as follows in 1917 by 
Charles Molesphini, real estate editor of tiie 
Evening Post: 

The New Jersey side of the Hudson River is most gen- 
erally used by the big transcontinental railroads of llie 
country, the bulk of American and foreign producUom 
being handled along the frontage from the mud flats haxk 
of the Statue of Liberty up to Underdiff, which is about 
opposite 109th Street, Manhattan, where the New Yoifc, 
Susquehanna & Western Railroad has its principal marine 
terminal. 

Terminal activities on Jersey's side of the Hudson begin 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad's great yards and piers at 
Greenville, from where a staggering quantity of freights is 
conveyed over Newark Bay to mainland trackage, and the 
Lehigh Valley's National Storage Docks, where the Black 
Tom Island explosion of munitions for the Allies occurred, 
causing the strict enforcement of the loading of munitions 
to be done in open water, away from piers. Above this 
terminal is the first of the big railroad centres, that of the 
New Jersey Central, whose properties in Communipaw 
cover approximately 200 city blocks, and include some 
sixteen piers in the Hudson River and the Morris Canal 
Basin. 

Following come the Pennsylvania Terminal in Jers^ 
City, the Erie in Pavonia, the Lackawanna in Hoboken, 
the West Shore, covering a stretch of frontage at a point 
opposite 48th to 7l2d Street, Manhattan, and the furthest 
north yard of the New York & Susquehanna at Underdiff. 

The only terminal on the Jersey side so far developed 
by private capital other than that of railroads and steam- 
ship companies is that of the Hoboken Land & Improve- 
ment Company at 14th Street and the Hudson lUver. 

This terminal, in which the Stevens family dl Hoboken 
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are heavily interested, and where large industrial and food- 
purveying concerns are doing business, consists of six 
immense fireproof buildings, one of which is ten stories 
and is one of the largest reinforced concrete structures in 
the metropolitan district. The other five buildings are 
twelve stories and basement, and contain in all a total 
of 1,500,000 square feet of floor space. This enterprise 
largely stands on what once was Weehawken Cove, which 
the company filled in, making a protected basin for ships 
coming to deliver and take away cargoes. 

Last year the city of Newark began the nucleus of what 
promises to become an important industrial centre, the 
Fort Newark Terminal, in the Hackensack Meadows» at 
the head of Newark Bay. This consists of 256 acres near 
the mouth of the Kill von Kull, with a waterfrontage of 
£,600 feet and extending back 5,800 feet to the New Jersey 
Central Railroad. 

A ship canal 400 feet wide divides the developed land 
from an undeveloped section of as many more acres of 
meadow land. Newark is preparing to build a bridge 
over the tracks of the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley 
railroads* to provide transportation facilities to and from 
the mainland. 

The problems immediately ahead for both 
sides of the river were outlined as follows by the 
Terminal Ports Association at a conference on 
terminal warehouses, May 31, 1919: 

1. Warehouses of the Bush Terminal type add to railway 
trackage facilities, relieve congestion at terminals, and are 
models to improve upon for future terminal warehouse 
facilities. 

2. Periodically railway trackage has become congested, 
blocking cargoes from ioading on waiting ships. 
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S. The City of New York and the country are operatisg 
on a hand-to-mouth, made-to-order basis not only in 
food lines but in all lines. 

4. Industrial development is impeded and its cost in- 
creased by long delays for essential standard materials. 

5. If the manufacturers of this country and abroad 
would go on a ready-made , adequate warehouse stock of 
standard products then benefits like these would result: 

(1) Industrial ''slack'* would be taken np by 

"stock" orders; 
(£) Periods of strike or other adversity could be 

tided over from the storage stock; 
(8) Slower methods of transportation could be 

utilized; 

(4) Over-expensive rushing would be avoided; 

(5) American merchants seeking to sell in foreign 
lands could list for sale and offer accustomed and 
established foreign products along with their own; 

(6) An inunediate stock supply of world products, 
coupled with permanent expositions of sample 
lines, would draw buyers from all quarters to New 
York; 

(7) Warehouses with water, rail, and adequate fa- 
cilities could be built by land owners, but the 
Terminal Ports Association could invite manu- 
facturers to give assurance that such facilities 
would be used if provided; 

(8) The storage stock for re-sale could be financed 
to the mills by warehouse certificates or accept- 
ances. 
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CHAPTER XVra 
Creative Port Salesmanship 

Visitors to New York are of many minds with 
regard to the glare of lights and the jumping, 
wiggling electric advertisements which have 
earned Broadway its nickname "The Great 
White Way." Visitors and residents alike agree 
with regard to a radiant tower which even the 
least tutored mind calls an architectural gem, 
namely, the Bush Terminal Sales Building tower 
at Forty-Second Street near Broadway, which 
can be seen for blocks by day and by night. 

In the darkness of New York's indiflFerence to 
its harbour problems and amid the spires and 
towers of commercial achievement in this port, 
the service of the Bush Terminal stands out as 
brilliantly and attractively as does this tower. 
This service has interest if studied only as a 
method of facilitating future cooperation. Its 
interest is accentuated when one learns that it 
has taken its beneficiaries more than twenty years 
to see what now seems so simple. 

•The story of how America's business men, 
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3. The City of New York and the country are operating 
on a hand-to-mouthy made-to-order basis not only in 
food lines but in all lines. 

4. Industrial development is impeded and its cost in- 
creased by long delays for essential standard materials. 

5. If the manufacturers of this country and abroad 
would go on a ready-made, adequate warehouse stock of 
standard products Uien benefits like these would result: 

(1) Industrial *' slack" would be taken up by 
"stock*' orders; 

(2) Periods of strike or other adversity could be 
tided over from the storage stock; 

(S) Slower methods of transportation could be 
utiUzed; 

(4) Over-expensive rushing would be avoided; 

(5) American merchants seeking to sell in foreign 
lands could list for sale and offer accustomed and 
established foreign products along with their own; 

(6) An inmiediate stock supply of world products, 
^ coupled with permanent expositions of sample 

lines, would draw buyers from all quarters to New 
York; 

(7) Warehouses with water, rail, and adequate fa- 
dlities could be built by land owners, but the 
Terminal Ports Association could invite manu- 
facturers to give assurance that such facilities 
would be used if provided; 

(8) The storage stock for re-sale could be financed 
to the mills by warehouse certificates or accept- 
ances. 
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CHAPTER XVin 
Creative Port Salesmanship 

Visitors to New York are of many minds with 
regard to the glare of lights and the jumping, 
wiggling electric advertisements which have 
earned Broadway its nickname "The Great 
White Way." Visitors and residents alike agree 
with regard to a radiant tower which even the 
least tutored mind calls an architectural gem, 
namely, the Bush Terminal Sales Building tower 
at Forty-Second Street near Broadway, which 
can be seen for blocks by day and by night. 

In the darkness of New York's indiflFerence to 
its harbour problems and amid the spires and 
towers of commercial achievement in this port, 
the service of the Bush Terminal stands out as 
brilliantly and attractively as does this tower. 
This service has interest if studied only as a 
method of facilitating future co5peration. Its 
interest is accentuated when one learns that it 
has taken its beneficiaries more than twenty years 
to see what now seems so simple. 

•The story of how America's business men, 
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shippers, and railroad managers allowed them- 
selves to be helped by an idea and method for 
increasing efficiency and reducing cost is re- 
peated here because with respect to many of the 
improvements still needed at this port there 
persist the same indifference, obstruction, skepti- 
cism, division of counsel, and active opposition 
which twenty years ago laughed out of court the 
ideal which has since become the Bush Terminal. 

A young man of about twenty-five, joint in- 
heritor of a considerable fortune that included 
a piece of property on the south shore of 
Brooklyn, decided that cutting coupons did not 
afford enough of that element of adventure 
which, to paraphrase Robert Wolfe, is indis- 
pensable to contentment for labour or capital. 
Nursing a family fortune seemed a pretty dull 
outlook to a man who craved activity. It be- 
came an intolerable outlook after he realized 
from visits to foreign ports how backward were 
the provisions of this port for handling world 
commerce with dispatch and economy. There- 
fore, Irving T. Bush, barely past his majority, 
resolved to turn part of his inheritance into 
"port service." 

What could be easier? Given money, given 
a site, and given an understanding of what load- 
ing, unloading, and storing facilities in a cheap 
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location would mean to a commerce which was 
suffering from congestion, what else could be 
done but go ahead and build the pier! 

He built the pier but only to find that appar- 
ently he might just as well have built it on Lake 
Skaneateles. The railroads said that "not in a 
million years" would they ever want a pier away 
over toward Coney Island. Shippers said they 
couldn't imagine a condition of destitution and 
distress that would make them run a steamer 
*'away out there" for unloading or storing. It 
became a disUlusionment. 

The sight of this perfectly good pier, with 
lots of room on both sides for ships and on the 
inside for goods, being passed day after day by 
scores of ships in favour of overcrowded slips 
and piers and inadequate pier space in Man- 
hattan, made him ask: "Does the use of this pier 
depend upon my turning shipper and mer- 
chant?" 

The question was no sooner asked than he 
answered it by chartering a ship, naming it 
Independent and heading it toward Jamaica, 
West Indies, where he believed it would be found 
easy to pick up a cargo. Like other free lances, 
however, this ship found at Jamaica that, while 
there were goods seeking ships, no traders wanted 
to deal with an independent; in fact, they were 
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afraid to offend the regular line upon which their 
prosperity seemed to depend, so they refused 
cargoes. In order not to come back in ballast 
Mr. Bush bought a cargo of bananas. Then he 
began to experience some of the doubts of the 
shippers who declined to use his piers, because it 
was obvious that South Brooklyn was no place 
to unload a cargo of bananas, as this would only 
mean transshipping again to the section where 
banana buyers congregated. So he took his 
independent steamer to a Manhattan pier and 
auctioned his cargo of green bananas. 

Another trip was made to Jamaica, and a 
third, until finally the line which had the mo- 
nopoly on Jamaica trade came to Mr. Bush and 
asked him what he was "' after." He said he 
wanted to demonstrate that a pier for handling 
and storing goods, which had plenty of room 
where Manhattan piers had none, which could 
take care of business immediately where Man- 
hattan piers must delay for days, and which 
charged much less than piers in the congested 
area, not only was needed but would be patro- 
nized by port business. This company treated 
him with the patronizing indulgence which is 
frequently exhibited by other business men to 
whom, for some fictitious reason, we attribute 
far-sightedness and open-ndndedness. But this 
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ASSEMBLY YARDS AT THE Bl'.SlI TERMINAL 
Back of the piers are loft buildiiijfa for muniifHrturing, storage build- 
ings, and refrigerator buiidiDgs. More than 30,000 workmen are em- 
ployed by the terminal company and its tenants. 




AN EXCELLENT TERMINAL 

Warehouse of the Army Supply Base in South BrDoklyn. " It is nol 

only the best shipping terminal in the harbour, but is regarded by eugift 

eers as the finest expression of the coordination o( abippitig Eacilities ii 

the world." 




THE INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE WAREHOUSES 
Shown in the photograph above. The construction of the Anny 
Supply Base typifies the terminal statesntanafaip that ia naeded in prac- 
tkally all Amcncan ports. 
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particular company had a reason for wanting 
to humour a young man with queer notions 
about piers. However "queer" he might be 
about this pier in South Brooklyn, his menace 
to their trade in Jamaica was the real reason. 
Therefore they condescendingly said they would 
be glad to help him make his demonstration 
provided he would stop interfering with their 
Jamaica profits. They would now and then 
bring him a small cargo of miscellaneous goods, 
not perishable, provided he would not charge 
anything for docking and handling these goods! 

A less imaginative, less courageous promoter 
might not have considered this a great triumph 
for the new terminal but Mr. Bush had ac- 
complished the first chain in the evidence he was 
seeking, namely, the ships that were avoiding 
this pier at least would see that the pier was do- 
ing business; eventually their curiosity would be 
aroused and they would want to know what in- 
ducement led their competitors to stop there in- 
stead of coming in to the congestion of the North 
Biver and its shore as they always had been doing. 

To-day, a little more than twenty years later^ 
the idea has several monuments to his foresight — 
the docks, warehouses, manufacturing lofts, and 
marginal railroad in South Brooklyn, and the 
Terminal Sales Building. The latter might be 
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called a national university for buyers or a na- 
tional training school in salesmanship. This 
same terminal corporation has brought together 
on the shore of South Brooklyn, on 2,000 feet, 
piers, storehouses, cold storage plant, assembling 
and manufacturing plants — not only for the por- 
tering and caring of exhibits and merchandise 
but also for the purpose of giving to each user 
the most expeditious, expert, and economical 
methods that money and study can devise. 

"Room to bum" has been the selling slogan 
of the terminal proposition. In ports of moi« 
recent development like Norfolk, where there is 
plenty of room, this would not have the attrac- 
tion which it has in the congested Port of New 
York. When new business comes, the terminal 
does not accumulate dividends by requiring 
customers to pile up goods on a crowded pier, 
but it builds another pier. Thus there are now 
on 200 acres, 18 piers, from 1,220 to 1,350 feet 
long and 275 feet wide, each with broad slips 
nearly 300 feet wide, and plenty of space between 
piers, and room for three ships alongside of each 
pier, with plenty of room for unloading on the 
second deck and on the first deck for outgoing 
commerce. Back of these piers are loft build- 
ings for manufacturing (5,500,000 square feet), 
storage buildings, refrigerator buildings. More 
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than 30,000 workmen are employed by the ter- 
minal company and its tenants. 

Because adequate space does not of itself 
mean dispatch and convenience of handling, the 
terminal company holds itself responsible for 
studying the needs of trade and for furnishing 
the appliances and equipment which will enable 
it to use that space without getting lost in it; 
therefore we find the sections numbered and 
charted, and a record kept of the disposition of 
everything handled. 

Down the centre of the pier runs a railroad 
(still steam-driven, however) which delivers 
cars opposite the section where goods are to 
be deposited for later delivery to a ship with 
the least possible amoimt of rehandling. Up 
and down, in and out, are crossing motor trucks. 
After the car is emptied of its outgoing goods it 
is moved forward or backward to a chute by 
which it receives, from the second] story, in- 
coming goods from ships alongside, or stored 
goods to be delivered either to one of the ware- 
houses behind or to some other city, near or far, 
or to any railroad station in the land. 

This steam railroad connects with a classifica- 
tion yard, where cars loaded with incoming or 
outgoing goods are assorted and routed for their 
short trips to the warehouses, manufacturing 
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houses, or the Ughters which will connect them 
with the transcontinental railroads or overiand 
to the Long Island and Pennsylvania railroads. 
This service would be considerable even if the 
terminal were entirely independent of the rail- 
roads and made its own charge. Even this 
inconvenience has been removed, however, and 
the terminal's railroad is a part of the national 
system of railroads; its earnings come from pay- 
ments to the railroad where the traffic initiates, 
or is set by the terminal; it is under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; for all business 
purposes it is just as much a railroad as the 
longest system in the country. And to facilitate 
this routing there is a marginal electrified 
railroad two miles long. The shipper doesn't 
have to think about more than one railroad 
whether he starts his goods on their course at the 
Bush Terminal or at Kansas City. 

That this is a fairly busy place one may gather 
from the fact that during our country's partici- 
pation in the war 180,000,000 pounds of frozen 
meat were sent every month over these piers to 
the American Expeditionary Forces. 

Besides cheaper and expert handling of goods 
after they reach the pier — ^f or the ships have thus 
far been responsible for the actual unloading — 
this terminal acts as a '^rouble" broker in other 
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ways. It says to manufacturers: "Here is 
manufacturing space;' at the front door is a sta- 
tion of practically every railroad or shipping line 
in the world; do your manufacturing here and 
you have all of the modem conveniences — 
fireproofing, automatic sprinkler protection, ade- 
quate light, cafeteria, etc.; inside your own 
office you are absolutely independent; after you 
have addressed your goods we take all the 
trouble and annoyance off your shoulders and 
sell you highly competent, regular, responsible 
service." 

What do manufacturers save? Several in- 
stances cited during a morning's visit to this 
plant make a layman wonder how business with 
such evidence before its eyes can go on paying 
the penalty for f aiUng to cooperate and failmg 
to use cheap, ample space instead of expensive^ 
inadequate space. One concern, which does a 
large business, was skeptical. Evidently they 
are all skeptical. So far as port progress is 
concerned, business seems quite frequently to 
have made the mistake which Missoiui discov- 
ered has cost it tremendously during those 
years when it was proudly advertising "Show 
me; I'm from Missouri." So clear are these 
penalties that the St. Louis Chamber of 
Conunerce, Missouri's administration and Mis- 
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souri's attitude toward new ideas, is featuring 
the slogan ''Let us show you." A big cigar 
company wanted a place for assembling and 
routing consignments. It would cost it $10,000 
to move; it accordingly consented to make the 
experiment on condition that if after a short trial 
it did not like the location and facilities the 
terminal company would pay for moving them 
back to Manhattan. Ejiowing what it had to 
offer, the terminal company did not even con- 
sider that it was taking a risk. The rent was 
$50,000 a year. That company made during 
its first year as a result of its experiment $87,000; 
in other words, it saved enough so that it had 
practically free rent and $37,000 besides. 

Three phases of this investment deserve men- 
tion for the promise they give of later attention 
to working conditions in American ports, particu- 
larly this leading port. 

About $60,000 a year is set aside for what 
might be called labour-culture, study of labour 
problems and use of knowledge gained by such 
study. On the books of the company it is called 
"welfare work.'* Vice-President Simonds in- 
sists that in discussing this welfare service with 
employees the company very frankly takes the 
position that it is quite as much the welfare of its 
company and its patrons, as well as the labourer^ 
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which it has in mind. It is not patronizing the 
longshoreman when it sends a nurse to find out 
why he doesn^t come to work; it is protecting its 
own workmen. It is not giving help to the dock 
labourer's family when it oflFers hospital, clinic, 
dental^ surgical, and nursing care; it is protecting 
its own investment and advertising its wares. 

The reason for giving up valuable space to 
cafeterias, club rooms, billiard rooms, and bowl- 
ing alleys is not to throw a "sop" to labour but 
to keep labour in "good fighting trim,'* to in- 
crease its own attraction to labour, and to reduce 
the labour turn-over. 

That good cheer is good business the four hun- 
dred manufacturers' tenants of the sales build- 
ing have also recognized, for in their rental is 
included the cost of club rooms for buyers which 
rival in faciUties and beauty New York's most 
exclusive society clubs. At no cost whatever 
buyers from the humblest home and business 
environment find here magazines, libraries, ex- 
hibits, private lunch rooms, parlours, works of 
art, beautiful rugs, and even "afternoon tea" 
and "hostess." Only the actual cost of meals 
or orders from the grill are exacted from the 
members of this International Buyers' Club. 

It is building up an employment service by 
which it is trying to study the reason why people 
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shift from post to post, and resources of the ndgli- 
bourhood for supplying future employees. 

It is co&perating with Columbia University in 
giving object lessons to students. It has tried 
to '* break in" college graduates, starting them 
at the bottom and putting them through the 
simple forms of labour in the hope that they will 
demonstrate that the trained mind, managerial 
and leadership ability may be of use in the higher 
ranks. 

As yet there has been no development of the 
soK^alled " co5perati ve " or "in and out" method 
of instruction (one week in school, one week in 
the field) which the public school system has 
inaugurated with other business concerns; never- 
theless its attitude is important because it 
frankly says that the responsibility for making 
port work attractive to labour rests not with the 
labourer but with the employer of labour. If 
there is discontent it is the terminal's business to 
find out why. 

As part of this effort to give a different reputa- 
tion to port work via greater attraction, the 
terminal company is now planning new piers 
which wiU have the latest and best equipment 
and appliances. To any one visiting these largely 
advertised, soK^alled model terminal facilities 
it, is refreshing to have a responsible officer 
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concede unreservedly the inadequacy of present 
mechanical appliances for unloading ships. 

It has been proved that ships require object 
lessons apparently before they will install the 
appliances that they need. Certain it is that 
the heyday of great profits and no competition 
will be ended within this year. The Bush 
Terminal Company not only conceives but ad- 
vertises its own needs and its intention to do its 
part to bring America's first port abreast of, 
and then ahead of, all competitors. A leaf from 
its spirit and method should be taken by the 
whole port as a self-conscious ambition to do 
its part for world trade. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Advertising New York Port's Nautical Sdiod 

It is extremely difficult to interest ambitious 
boys in any profession or calling whose success 
is not made public in the activities surrounding 
it. For only an infinitesimal number of Ameri- 
can boys do home surroundings advertise the op- 
portunities and attractions of a seafaring life. 
Who then shall do this advertising, who shall be 
the salesman? Officially, the salesman-in-chief 
is the superintendent of the Nautical School; 
it is he who recruits the boys, supervises their 
training, recommends them for discharge and 
employment. His means of advertising include 
letters, occasional speeches, but more particu- 
larly the annual report he makes to the legisla- 
ture which, with the Federal Government, pro- 
vides the support for the school; to the governor, 
and to the public. 

Examining this advertising matter for the 
school which is operated from the Port of New 
York, we find for 1919, a year of the greatest 
maritime activity our country has ever known, 
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a year when demands greater than ever before 
imagined had been made for men competent 
to take command of our Merchant Marine, the 
following rather deplorable facts regarding the 
annual report: 

1. Its pages niunber up to forty, of which, however, 
only ten are editorial matter in the report of the chairman 
of the Board of Governors and the Superintendent. 

2. Of the remaining 29 pages, more than eight are blank, 
leaving 21 pages for these subjects: sea routine (1)), port 
routine (2J), attendance report (i), executive oflScer's 
reports (3|), chief engineer (f ), surgeon (1)), weights and 
heights (2), commencement exercises (}), names of gov- 
ernors, officers, and graduates (2), honour roll of alumni 
in the United States Navy, United States Naval Reserve, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard (4^). 

Accepting the judgment of the Board of 
Governors and the Navy Department "that the 
schoolship Newport was rendering the State and 
Nation as eflScient service as any vessel of her 
class, for war purposes, in the American Navy," 
it does seem regrettable that the eflScient service 
discharged by her is not more attractively and 
convincingly described in the annual report. 

Although the Nautical School has been in 
existence for forty-three years, and although all 
the forces of Government and business were avail- 
able for interesting our boys in this opportunity, 
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less than 100 boys were in attendance during our 
second year in the war; although 131 boys took 
examinations and enrolled, 48 withdrew, 5 
deserted, 4 failed to report for duty. Had this 
school been a small private charitable enterprise, 
its significance to one hundred million people 
or to America's maritime prowess could hardly 
have been presented with less allurement and 
conviction. 

With few exceptions, the elements of success- 
ful advertising and adequate reporting are ab- 
sent. Instead of thrilling the boy mind with 
the significance of the seaman's profession, the 
story even of the schoolship discusses the private 
university's coSperation, the use of swimming 
pools and baths, a shore course of instruction 
which might be given on shore, the trouble over 
ice at the pier, the condition of the schoolship 
when put in for repairs, etc., before it comes to 
the actual cruising. Fifteen lines are given to a 
season's cruising, but in words more likely to 
drive ambitious boys away from the ship than 
to win them. Facts like the following may be 
required in the report, but their setting ought to 
make them seem of trifling importance: ^^The 
ship was fumigated on November 13th as vermin 
began to appear in different parts of the vessel." 

Lest the reader suspect that the foregoing 
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note is too severe, the following is quoted directly 
from the schoolship's log book. Before reading 
it, try to recall the state of mind of a red-blooded 
American boy, physically and mentally qualified 
to take a course in seamanship, in July, 1918, just 
before our Marines took their baptism of fire at 
Ch&teau-Thierry : 

July 1, 1918, proceeded to Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
July 11, 1918, proceeded to Tietjen & Lang Shipyard. 
July 26, 1918, proceeded to Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The work of the two nautical schools now 
conducted by New York State and Massachu- 
setts is but a drop in the bucket with what should 
be done for our Merchant Marine. Business men 
should not delegate the salesmanship necessary 
to securing adequate funds for our state and 
national legislatures to the school officers, but 
should proceed to "sell" the story of the coun- 
try's need for this kind of training by the best 
methods known to modem advertising and 
trained salesmanship. When a boy receives an 
advertisement of a nautical school he ought not 
to have to read about any vermin, except the 
vermin of indifference to our commerce; he ought 
not to be told the details of changes in the board 
of management and about repairs of the ship; 
he ought not to be given the idea that a student 
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attending a land university can gain even a 
considerable part of the advantages of attend* 
ance at the Nautical School ; nor ought he to be 
dependent upon his imagination for light upon 
the attractions of the training period and the 
rewards in money and in what ex-President 
Eliot calls "the durable satisfaction in life" that 
can reasonably be expected from a maritime 
career. 

The New York Nautical School, so called, has 
been established for more than forty-three years, 
first on board the old sloop-of-war St. Manfs and 
later on, in the early part of 1908, on board the 
gunboat Newport heretofore referred to, both ves- 
sels having been loaned by the Navy Department. 
The great naval academies of the United States 
and foreign countries, of course, take precedence, 
more as imiversities, while the school maintained 
in the Port of New York has been a sea school, 
as the student during his two years of service re- 
mains on board the vessel and for half of his 
time, at least, is in active cruising over the ocean. 

Originally this school was supported by the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 
but in 1908 the maintenance of the schoolship 
was transferred to the state budget. At the 
present time its maintenance is divided among 
the Federal Government and the State, the former 
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contributing $25,000 per annum toward the 
maintenance of the school, approximately one 
fourth of the total annual expense. 

Many of the boys after completing their train- 
ing on the schoolship have continued their 
education at AnnapoUs and are now officers in 
the Navy. Many more, however, enrolled as 
officers in the United States Reserve Corps and 
in other branches of the Federal Government 
where their knowledge and training on the sea 
made them invaluable. In addition to all these, 
however, there were many more who followed 
the sea as a profession as masters and deck 
engineer officers in the Merchant Marine. 

Considerable credit is due to Captain Regi- 
nald Fay, Marine Superintendent of the New 
York Central Railroad, also Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Alumni Association of the New 
York Nautical School, through whose help and 
co5peration laws were amended so that an Amer- 
ican boy at the age of nineteen would be eligible 
to take his examination as a third officer or a 
third assistant engineer. But the schoolship 
Newport, which is the only school at present 
available for boys desirous of entering into sea 
service, is entirely too small for the great number 
of candidates who present themselves. The 
Navy Department is urged to allot another vessel 
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to supplement the service rendered in tliis regard 
by the present schoolship. 

Mr. P. H. W. Ross, president of the National 
Marine League, has been endeavouring to stim- 
ulate our young men in the advantages sou^t 
from sea service, not only by lectures but also in 
moving pictures. He takes the position that sea 
education should be in no respect a State service, 
but that it ought to be entirely under the laws 
of the Federal Government, and he impresses 
upon the public the fact that the National Ma- 
rine League is establishing a sort of inter-collegi- 
ate branch of its activity. Because shipping is 
not an industry per se, like the making of an ar- 
ticle in trade, but that it is a key industry, a 
pivotal industry. 

Mr. Ross in his capacity as president of the 
National Marine League communicated with 
the governors of every state in the union, calling 
their attention to the necessity for imif orm and 
united action in the direction of organizing 
state nautical schools, and a copy of a bill carry- 
ing out those reconmiendations was transmitted 
to the governor and the legislators of the various 
states. 
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THE DEFENCE OF THE PORT— I 

An airplaoe escort for the S. S. Leriaihan. passing Fort Hamilton. 

Military Bulborities. since the advent of the World War, have strongly 

urged, among other things, al^rial defences, including anti-aircraft 

batteries, as an indispensable part of the defence of the port. 
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THE DEFENCE OF THE PORT— II 

A H-inch ^uo at Fort Wadaworth. Long-range guns for the port's 

outlying fortifications and railway artillery are also considered indis- 

Ensable by military aulhorilieit for the successful defence of New York 
irhour againit an invader. 




niRT HAMILTON AND FORT WADSWORTH 

Loiati^on eiicli siile of the Narrows. The only other pntranre to the 
harl>our from llic Atlniilio Oceao is via Long Island Sound and the 
East Kiver. 



CHAPTER XX 
How Port Truths Are Taught 

That democracy depends upon education is 
a favourite American axiom. When trying to 
secure money or prestige for education, peti- 
tioners and promoters usually silence argument 
by saying that you can't do this, can't do that, 
can't prevent Bolshevism, can't prevent an- 
archy, can't explain commerce unless you have 
universal education. 

Quite naturally, but still rather humorously, 
these promoters refuse to admit either that the 
education needed to prevent business is educa- 
tion with regard to business or that they are 
under any obligation to teach business. What 
facts have been taught regarding America's first 
port as a port, by the educational agencies of the 
port itself, or of the two states immediately re- 
sponsible for the port, or of other states whose 
prosperity depends upon the port? This ques- 
tion in the following form was propounded to a 
number of university presidents and city and 
state superintendents of public instruction: 
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As Surveyor of the Port of New York, I have come to 
see for the first time many ways in which this oomitiy's 
future welfare depends upon the development of a Mer- 
chant Marine and upon port facilities for aoconunodating 
the ships of our own nation and competing nations. 

I am trying to get together for compilation and publica- 
tion the more important facts with regard to America's 
port assets and port needs with special reference naturally 
to our own Port of New York. 

Will your own interest in this subject justify you in 
helping me increase the value of this report by securing 
for me at as early a date as possible a brief statement with 
respect to instruction — ^undergraduate or graduate, by 
textbook, lectiu«, or field survey — ^which your institution 
offers and gives with respect to this country's maritime 
policy, commercial needs, and dependence upon port de- 
velopment? While I shall welcome printed material, I 
shall be especially grateful if you can place this request in 
the hands of the officer most familiar with your work and 
most interested in the country's after-war needs for an 
answer which I may quote as coming from your institution. 

The spirit and content of the answers it is 
not possible to give adequately in our limited 
space. Among the significant facts are these: 

New York University has for sometime recog- 
nized the importance of doing work along the 
lines suggested in the inquiry. 

For Columbia University T. W. Van Metre, 
Assistant Professor of Transportation, writes: 

Your letter to President Butler making inquiry con- 
cerning courses given at Columbia University with respect 
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to the maritime policy, commercial needs, and port facilities 
of the United States, has been referred to me for reply. 

The only undergraduate course which is given in the 
School of Business is a course on ocean transportation. 
This course deals primarily with the transportation ser- 
vice, and in doing so it naturally touches upon the port 
facilities and policy of the United States with reference 
to the development of the Merchant Marine. 

Two years ago Dr. Roy S. McElwee gave a course deal- 
ing entirely with port and terminal facilities, and another 
course dealing with the principles of foreign trade. Dr. 
McElwee left the University to work for the Grovemment, 
and since his departure these courses have been discon- 
tinued. It is planned to re^tablish coiurses of this kind 
next year. 

The School of Business gives coiurses in commercial 
geography, international banking, and economic history, 
in which the topics you mention receive consideration. 

For the College of the City of New York Acting 
Dean Carleton L. Brownson sent a letter with 
catalogues that described the different courses 
which dealt directly or remotely with port prob- 
lems. They include courses in export techni- 
que. United States and foreign customs ad- 
ministration, foreign credits and financing for- 
eign trade. South American sales problems, 
market geography, Russian markets, practical 
steamship operation, plus modem foreign lan- 
uages and business courses of a general character 
of interest to the student of foreign trade. In 
the political science department, in day and 
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night courses, attention is given to South Ameri- 
can business methods and foreign trade from 
both the market standpoint and that of ocean 
trade and traffic. The engineering department 
offers courses which include dock engineering 
and a special course in waterfront improvement 
and port facilities. 

The detailed announcements indicate the lay- 
ing of a broad basis for understanding port 
problems and one or two of the descriptions 
include such definite references as these: ** Ex- 
port and import control, sources of information 
and surveys, foreign competition policy, ter- 
minals and port facilities, free ports. Merchant 
Marine," etc. 

The engineering course on waterfront im- 
provements and port facilities is described thus: 
"A study of Government authorities, physical 
characteristics, and engineering work to be ac- 
complished in developing the port, various forms 
of dock and shed construction are taken up and 
also modern methods of tariff." 

The director of vocational subjects began in 
March, 1919, working as collaborator for the 
Federal Bureau of Education in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce on a survey of the foreign-trade needs in 
Europe. This survey was investigating 
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1. Manufacturing concerns 

2. Commission merchants 

3. Forwarding houses 

4. Banking and credit institutions 

5. Education provisions for training for for- 
eign trade. 

Turning to the University of the State of New 
York, or State Department of Public Instruction, 
the word port does not appear in the index. 
The Acting Commissioner, Thomas E. Finegan, 
writes: 

In the hi^ schools throughout the State» under the 
supervision of this department, courses in history of 
conunerce and conunerdal geography have been estab- 
lished. These courses are intended especially for those 
who expect to enter upon business careers. The purpose 
of these courses is to give the student a broader view of 
commercial life and a better appreciation of the principles 
underlying the commercial success of a people. The course 
in the histoiy of conunerce is an historioJ survey of the 
world's commercial development, and commercial geog- 
raphy treats of the present industry and trade conditions 
both in the United States and foreign countries. The 
history of the Merchant Marine and the port facilities of 
the United States are studied. The conunercial advan- 
tages of New York State due to the development of its 
transportation facilities, both water and rail, are carefully 
analyzed. 

At the present time the aim, content, and methods of 
teaching these courses are undergoing a great change. It 
has become evident that if a knowledge of the historical 
development of the present commercial relations of the 
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world is desirable for our young people, how mudi more 
important is the interpretation of the past and present 
in terms of future possibilities. To this end the future 
commercial possibilities for our country and State will be 
brought home to our young people. In the revised courses 
there vnll be incorporated a study of the need of a definite 
commercial policy of a larger Merchant Marine^ the economic 
principles underlying that need, the need of a free party and 
the natural and economic advaniages of New York Hartour 
in so far as they relate to the future development of our State 
and country. 

The great diflSculty in carrying on this work in our 
high schoob has been the lack of definite concise material 
in adequate forms to be used in a class room. The study 
you are now contemplating would be of great assistance 
to the development of this work by giving tangible and 
accurate information to the classes studying these prob- 
lems. 

Supplementing Commissioner Finegan's let- 
ter, the department's specialist on commercial 
subjects, W. E. Bartholomew, wrote as follows: 

It has been my practice in the last few years to send out 
to commercial teachers in the schools of the State various 
kinds of literature bearing on commercial work. Teachers 
of conmiercial geography have received from time to time 
publicity material issued by chambers of commerce, educa- 
tional pamphlets from the Federal and State Departments, 
and advertising Uterature from some of the larger indus- 
trial concerns. 

My attention has been called to your letter of inquiry 
regarding the efforts made in the schools to teach the 
industrial and commercial activities of this State and more 
especially New York City. If you have any literature on 
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plans piroposed for the further development of the Port of 
New York, we shall be glad to be the means of distributing 
such throughout the entire State. Our mailing list in- 
cludes about 250 high schools. 

These evidences of present keen interest in 
bringing instruction in port commercial prob- 
lems up to date led to an examination of the 
syllabus used in New York's State's secondary 
schools as revised to September, 1918. While 
the words port, harbouvy and New York City do 
not appear in the syllabus, the *^ natural re- 
sources" (two pages given to this subject) of 
the American States are mentioned: to the 
development of our commerce from 1789 to 1829 
axe given several headings which include five 
topics under foreign trade ending with "brief 
history of the Merchant Marine, 1789 to 1829," 
non-intercourse 9 the steamhoat, immigration are 
given place and of course all permit the presenta- 
tion of port facts. In ten pages for economics 
ports are not mentioned except in speaking of 
exports and imports in the Port of New York, 
although among "natural resources in New 
York State" "natural harbours" are men- 
tioned. Commercial subjects are given pages 
328 to 361, of which commercial geography 
takes four pages and the history of commerce 
five and a half pages. In neither of these divi- 
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sions are port or port problems specified, al- 
though under New York State the advantages 
of New York's situation are treated under the 
three heads of New York Harbour, Hudson 
River, and Mohawk Valley, Improvement of 
Long Island Sound, and Improvement of Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario. Transportation facili- 
ties through canals and the Hudson River are 
mentioned under Commercial Future. For the 
State three problems are mentioned: develop- 
ment of water power, readjustment of agricul- 
ture, development of Adirondack iron, with 
no mention of the port. Instructions to teach- 
ers as to maps, stereopticons, etc., do not specify 
ports. In the history of commerce, beyond 
general instructions, there is no specification 
of ports to account for the conunerce of Phoeni- 
cia, medieval cities, modem Portugal, Spain, 
the Netherlands, England, France, and Germany, 
although it is hardly probable that teachers 
could discuss trade routes, colonial expansion, 
etc., without discussing ports. All through the 
topics under the United States, none specifies 
ports, although such topics as conunercial rela- 
tions, building of Erie Canal, decline of Ameri- 
can shipping, Merchant Marine, and building of 
Panama Canal afford reason for discussing port 
problems. 
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The University of Chicago, through the Acting 
Dean of the School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, Chester W. Wright, has many courses 
which deal with port problems: commercial 
geography; transportation facilities affecting 
trade; the history of our Merchant Marine; 
America's commerce; South American re- 
sources; etc. Although these courses deal in- 
cidentally with port problems, Dean Wright 
believes "that from the work offered a student 
can obtain an understanding of the fundamental 
principles, as well as the specific technicalities 
involved in our foreign commerce-" The four- 
teen courses marked in the catalogue as affording 
occasion to teach port problems included no 
specification of port problems under any title 
or detailed description, yet special attention to 
port problems, foreign trade, exports. Merchant 
Marine, and natural resources are several times 
mentioned and at least permit instruction in 
port management. By the way, the Port of 
Chicago is referred to as "an inland city." In 
the same paragraph, however, numerous live 
subjects are handled which would certainly give 
students a desire to know the facts about port 
limitations and opportunities. 

For the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, Dean McClel- 
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Ian wrote that '^port administration is presented 
in an undergraduate course on ocean transporta- 
tion, while in a graduate course on ocean traffic 
and rates fully ^ per cent, of the time is 
devoted to port terminal facilities and charges. 
Two undergraduate courses, business of Ameri- 
can commerce and foreign-trade methods, go 
into practically all phases of foreign trade and 
have a bearing upon maritime policy, com- 
mercial needs, and port development." 

Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore gives 
to undergraduates what is contained in an 
economic textbook. According to Professor J. 
H. Hollander, no syllabus or other printed mat- 
ter is employed other than the verbal comments 
by the instructors. The textbook does not 
index port, harhcmr, merchant raarine, or skip- 
ping. In the sixteen pages on International 
Trade there is nothing relating to port prob- 
lems, which is not surprising, as the textbook 
was written twenty-six years ago and its last 
edition ten years ago. 

Cornell University, wrote Professor Charles 
H. Hull of the American History Department, 
on behalf of President Schurman, who was ill 
at the time: 

There is, so far as I can learn, no course in Qunell 
University devoted wholly or even largely to the '^Maritime 
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poliQy» commercial needs, and dependence upon port 
development" of the United States. These topics are, 
however, made part of the subject matter of courses 
given here in Commercial Geography, in Economic His- 
tory of the United States, and in Economics of Raihroad 
Transportation. 

In all of these courses the predominant importance of 
the Port of New York is of course brought out and some at- 
tempt is made to indicate the geographic fa^stors and the canal 
and railroad arrangements which have contributed to give 
it that importance. I fear, however, that there is none of 
us who feels able to deal in more than the most superficial 
manner with the highly complicated technical problem of 
the handling of goods for import and export in New York, 
and the conditions of competition between it and Boston 
or the southern ports. I tried once to learn a httle about 
the matter, and read quite persuasive technical papers to 
the effect that the lack of railroad freight terminals on 
Manhattan Island was a great handicap, and others to the 
contrary effect that the harbour with its car floats was the 
best switching yard in the world. Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree? 

Yale, SheflSeld Scientific School, does not oflFer 
any undergraduate or graduate courses which 
deal solely with this country's maritime policy, 
commercial needs, and dependence upon port 
development; but at least two courses give atten- 
tion to these subjects as a part of the whole work. 
Doubtless other courses given here deal in- 
cidentally with our country's commercial de- 
velopment and allied subjects. Under the two 
descriptions oflfered by Professor Avard L. 
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Bishop for President Hadley there is no mention 
of ports, but under the growth of domestic and 
foreign commerce and the natural resources and 
economic factors affecting industrial and com- 
mercial development, innumerable helpful les- 
sons for port problems are permitted. 

The Boston University gives in its College of 
Business Administration twelve courses in for- 
eign trade, "besides a new course," Professor 
Harry R. Tosdal was good enough to write, on 
behalf of President MurUn, "entitled Ocean 
Shipping, where considerably more time is 
devoted to public policy with reference to the 
Merchant Marine, while the course is designed 
for better understanding of the administration 
and operation of ocean shipping. Further, it is 
planned to offer next year a course devoted 
entirely to the subject of ports and terminals." 
The last-named course is to show the relative 
importance and physical characteristics of the 
world's leading ports and the relation of port 
facilities to freight movement. More detailed 
attention is given to special facilities like har- 
boiu: belt railways, lighterage, cartage, piers, 
wharves, and quays and their equipment, cargo 
transfer, warehousing, and freight handling, 
port customs and dues, and the nature and 
advantage of free ports, "with special atten- 
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tion to probable development in the United 
States." 

President Alex. C. Humphreys, writing for 
Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, sent 
us the following suggestive statement : 

Unquestionably the development of the Port of New 
York and its proper administration not only greatly con- 
cerns the prosperity of New York City and New York 
State, but ooncems the prosperity of the nation at large. 

With regard to our instruction here at the Institute 
I might eicplain that we are> I think, singular in having 
only a single course which is designated as a course in 
mechanical engineering. The fact is, however, that we do 
not closely specialize, though we do put some emphasis on 
the mechanical branch. Ours is a broad course in engi- 
neering. It natm^y leads through this emphasb to the 
training that is later applicable to marine engineering as 
has been evidenced during the war when the United States 
Navy Department established here the United States 
Navy Steam Engineering School. 

From what I have said you can readily see we are not 
able to cover in our four years every subject which is im- 
portant to the engineer or to the citizen. If we should 
attempt to do this the students would remain here until 
they had passed the age of usefulness. 

In my course on the Economics of Engineering I do 
step* to one side to introduce topics such as the one you 
suggest. I should be glad now to give further thought to 
the question ''Can I do more in this direction without 
weakening the course as a whole?'* In this connection, I 
would say that when I assumed the presidency of Stevens 
in 190£ I laid down the rule looking to the keeping of our 
course in balance that no subject or additional work should 
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be introduced without the elimination of an equal amount 
of work. This was because the students were already 
working to the limit. 

The first department of Nautical Science to be 
organized in this country is not at one of the great 
ports, as one might suppose, but at Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. Its announce- 
ment is headed "Opportunity for special train- 
ing in Nautical Science." Its first courses began 
in September, 1919. Ship's Business is one of 
the five different courses and it will discuss head- 
ings such as tonnage, ship's papers, pilotage, 
trade routes, ports, and terminals. This school 
aims not only to interpret and explain our 
■ country's Merchant Marine problems but also 
to aid in their solution. It appeals to students 
desiring to enter the Merchant Marine or the 
Navy. It emphasizes the fact that the course is 
" suitable for any one seeking a broad education.'' 
The founders understand the problem and the 
spirit which will solve it. Note the following: 

Men are needed who will be something more than mere 
navigators. It needs men who can not only guide ships 
back and forth across the oceans, but who can transact 
I any kind of ships' business in any port, men of broad edu- 

cation, who can hold their own with the best master mari- 
ners of the European countries. . . . The man in- 
terested in ships and shipping should pursue in other 
departments such courses as mathematics, English, mod- 
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em languages, history, economics, and banking, commercial 
and physical geography, meteorology, astronomy, physics, 
politicsJ and social science, and biology. • . . C^por- 
tunity to get some of the necessary preliminaiy experience 
will be given the men by the U. S. Shipping Board by 
sending them out during the summer vacations upon the 
training ships controlled by the Board. Men who prefer 
ocean service will find summer vacation jobs with steam- 
ship companies, exporting and importing houses, ship« 
building companies, dry docks, etc. 

Professor Frederick Slocum is in charge of this 
course. He writes that as part of their field 
work the students will ^^rnake a special study 
of the present condition and future possibilities 
of the Port of Providence." 

Probably nowhere in this country has the sub- 
ject of port problems been described for pur- 
poses of instruction as in Newark, New Jersey, 
where for some years the Librarian, Mr. John 
Cotton Dana, has been helping the schools to 
prove that they can best teach geography by 
first teaching Newark. 

The first reference to Newark as a port is in 
the third-grade syllabus, where children are 
taught to locate the river, canals, and Newark 
Bay. In the fourth grade they are taught the 
commercial advantages of Newark ^* arising from 
its situation making it essentially a part of New 
York, a city connected by railroad with every 
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part of North America and by steamship with 
every country in the world." In the seventh 
grade, which means boys and girls from twelve 
to fourteen, more information respecting ports 
is given than most college graduates, even in 
departments of economics, ever receive. Newark 
is there shown as sharing in New York's com- 
manding position in the commerce and industries 
of the world which makes it the point of exchange 
for the international commerce of the great 
North Atlantic basin. They learn how Newark 
and all cities in the metropolitan district will 
further gain from the Panama Canal. Under 
the heading "Some plans for the future" are 
topics which ought to be given to pupils and 
students everywhere if America is to hold its 
position in world conunerce. The headings, 
which of course are developed in the classes, 
include these: The waterfront around New 
York Harbour, transshipment of freight; trunk 
lines, and a connecting terminal; docks for ocean 
steamers on the Newark Bay; uses of the mead- 
ows; the construction of a ship canal; bridges, 
and the meadow roads. 

Think What It Means to Newark's Poturb 

That in Manhattan warehouses are on the piers, in 
many cases necessitating exorbitant charges for wharfage 
and storage; 
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Tliat in Brooklyn the waterfront is generally owned by 
manufacturers and railroad men (not by the public) 
and without adequate railroad connections; 

That in Hoboked and Jersey City the waterfront is 
owned almost exclusively by the railroad and steamship 
lines and is without adequate warehouse faciUties but has 
the advantage of railroad connections; 

That while a hundred pounds of wheat can be landed 
in New York from North Dakota for ten cents, it costs 
three cents to get it from the car to the ship; 

That in the Port of New York there is no central place 
for transshipping goods to and from railroads; 

That a great railroad terminal for all raihoads is needed 
to hurry up transshipment and to reduce its expense; 

That a terminal operatmg company is needed to provide 
cars to and from trunk lines to the transshipment centre; 

That "freight is brought to Jersey City, stored in Brook- 
lyn, and shipped from New York,'* each change adding to 
the expense; 

That in this port there are no raibroad connections 
between the water terminals and the local industries; 

That there are no belt-lines binding aS transportation 
facilities into one system; 

That the congested condition of traffic in New York 
is Newark's opportunity; 

That the use of this opportunity will bring ''possibilities 
of a larger civic life to a greater and more serviceable city." 

Given such training for a decade, metropolitan 
New Jersey will need its own schoolship and will 
be supplying many men for the Merchant 
Marine. 

"Sea Training for the Merchant Marine'' 
is the title of one folder, of which the United 
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States Shipping Board issued 300,000 copies 
in October, 1918. With a companion folder, 
entitled "Sea Training Primer,'* this thirty-two- 
page folder, with many illustrations and con- 
vincing statements, ought to be put in the hands 
not only of public school boys but of young 
workmen in our factories and stores everywhere. 
It has the kind of appeal which wins, yet from 
first to last it breathes the spirit that is in its 
title — "Sea Training." Boys learn about sea 
life by going to sea and they learn about wages 
by working for them. They have a good time 
and they gain an education, but the good time 
and the education come through hard, produc- 
tive work. 

In January, 1918, so few Americans were going 
to sea that it took three weeks to get fifty Amer- 
ican instructors for one training ship. A year 
later in one month (March) 7,000 men were 
placed, 49 per cent, of them graduates of the 
recruiting service. In fifteen months, prior to 
April 1, 1919, 23,000 young Americans went 
into training. The sailors, firemen, cooks, and 
stewards total at present 90 per cent, of the 
Merchant Marine officers, and one half the crews 
are American citizens* 

The recruiting service maintains free govern- 
ment schools for the training of deck and en- 
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gineering officers and has training ships for 
sailors, firemen, cooks, and stewards at Boston, 
Norfolk, San Francisco, and Seattle* The head- 
quarters are at the Custom House, Boston, 
Mass., and the director of the recruiting service 
is Henry Howard, who conceived and organized 
this service for the United States Shipping 
Board. 

Three characteristics of the advertising done 
by this recruiting service are lacking in the 
catalogues of the colleges and in the report of the 
Nautical School, namely: attractive illustration, 
definite statements of wages and salaries, and 
concrete stories of sea life. The call to service 
loses none of its appeal when coupled with 
salary facts and promotion facts, which tell 
what a young fellow can look forward to. Such 
terms as "messboy," "scullion," and "second 
cook" gain rather than lose when it is advertised 
that the salaries are $55.00, $60.00, and $90.00 
a month. There are eighteen free navigation 
schools and eleven free engineering schools. To 
make clear that these schools are vocational 
and not academic for recruiting a service and not 
for patronizing textbooks, heavy black type 
announces offijcers" schools are not for landsmen. 
No man without two years' sea-going experience 
will be taken into these schools. The terms are 
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six wedcs for the navigation school and four 
weeks for the engineers. The age limits are 
between 19 and 56. Graduates begin with a 
salary of $90.00 a month plus living, and are 
told that salaries range from $115 to $300 
as they progress — always plus living while at sea, 
as in talking with the men this appeal to officers 
begins with a call to service — ^but only ten lines 
down on the first page is the black-face headline 
"Good jobs at good pay." 

The Merchant Marine League, with a view to 
inducing university-trained men to engage in 
occupations connected with ships, shipping, and 
foreign trade has offered the college student op- 
portunity for organized field training in the 
smxmier. The plan is to coordinate their courses 
of study with their summer work and thus give 
them four years of that which amounts to the 
same as vocational training. Ordinarily, under- 
graduates have no clear vision of the mark at 
which they are shooting or of the business in 
which they will engage until a short time before 
their graduation. This arrangement will bring 
directly before the colleges of the country the 
problems and possibilities of foreign conmierce 
and ocean trade, and will tie up our educational 
and business interests in an intimate way. 

Early answers included a letter from Johns 
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HopJdns University, in the interest of four young 
men from the University of Pittsburgh, stating 
that it has ^^ about thirty men who are interested 
in studying foreign trade courses, several of 
whom are definitely interested in placements of 
the type you suggest; from the University of 
South Carolina, whence one student writes 
for six freshmen and sophomores wishing, if 
possible, to secure summer work ^^ aboard ships 
or in a foreign coimtry." 

The idea of coSperating with employers is ex- 
plained in the following letter from the General 
Motors Corporation, New York headquarters, 
signed by W. C. Durant, president: 



1. We will probably be able to give employment to 
about one himdred such men during the coming summer 
vacation, provided the applicants will accept work in fac- 
tories or shops In any capacity where they may be found 
useful. 

2. Positions will be ready whenever the men are avail- 
able. 

8. The majority of these men should belong to the tech- 
nical class and they will be given work as nearly as possible 
in line with their studies. We can provide a number of 
clerkships for men who want to make a specialty of eco- 
nomics and administration. 

4. The majority of the work will be in factories or shops, 
working on production as machine operators, helpers, and 
as clerks in shipping department, stock room, production 
office, and accounting departments. 
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5. The salary paid will approximate current fact6ry 
wages for the work provided. 

6. The openings will be created in Detroit, Hint, Pon- 
tiac, Lansing, and Saginaw, all in the State of Michigan. 
It will be expected of such undergraduates as shall avail 
themselves of these positions that they will settle down to 
regular work to which they are appointed and that they 
will accept the prevailing factory conditions governing 
their fellow-employees. 

One of the most helpful of all teadbing pro- 
grammes discovered is the outline and plan of a 
course of lectures given in the Brooklyn Central 
Y. M. C. A. by Lieutenant R. E. Lambert, 
U. S. Navy Supply, Commissary, and Disbursing 
OflBcer of the U. S. Naval Salvage Service. 
Twenty-four two-hour sessions, that is, two 
sessions a week for twelve weeks, were given for 
$30.00. Most of the thirty-five young men 
taking the course are already in the shipping 
business and give as their reason for taking it: 
"to increase my information on every phase of 
this great business, and to make myself more 
valuable in my chosen work." Some of them 
are accountants and auditors, a few are sales- 
men. Three assigned as their reason for taking 
the course that they wanted to broaden their 
knowledge of this most vital factor in American 
commercial and national life. 

In striking contrast with the college catalogues 
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and school syllabuses is the prospectus of this 
evening course of university extension work. 
This is the first night's introduction: "The soul 
of the sea"; and "History of shipping*'; "Special 
nomenclature/* Other titles include : " The men 
that man the ships that sail the sea"; "Rules of 
the road"; "International rivalry"; "Im- 
migration"; "New York Harbour," and "Port 
and Terminal Facilities," including the following 
comprehensive progranmie for 1919-1920: 

The Ports op the World 

Group I. — ^United States Ports 

(a) New York Harbour 

(b) Other Atlantic Ports 

(c) Great Lakes Ports 

(d) Gulf Ports 

(e) Pacific Ports 

(f) Mississippi River Ports 
Group II. — ^Latin-American Ports 

(a) Atlantic Ports 

(b) Pacific Ports 

(c) Other Latin-American Ports 

Group in. — ^European Ports 

(a) Atlantic Ports 

(b) Mediterranean Ports 

(c) Other European Ports 

Group IV.— Ports of the Far East 

Group V. — African Ports and Ports of Oceania. 
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Instead of studiously withholding or conoeal- 
ing an appeal to individual ambition the folder 
opens to this: 

THE OPPORTUNITY 

The shipping business is to-day crying for men of vision, 
men of ability, men with some degree of training in the 
principles and problems of shipping. Overseas traffic is 
one of the greatest factors in the present world strain for 
Reconstruction. The demand for men is positive and 
immediate. 

This course is distinctly commercial, not navigational, 
not military, nor academic. It has been prepared espe- 
cially for this class by the instructor, a man with years of 
sea-going, importing, and exporting experience. The lesson 
pamphlets are revised and rewritten each week to keep 
them right up to the minute. The emphasis is placed 
ihroughoui on shipping from the standpoint of transportation 
as distinct from {he special interest qf importers and ex- 
porters. 

The manuscript of the first lecture in this 
course is entitled ^* Imagination"; its first sen- 
tences are: 

Fifteen or more years ago, when I was a mere tyio in 
the business world serving my apprenticeship as office bqy, 
derk, stenographer, and bookkeeper, I studied Arthur 
Frederick Sheldon's course on salesmanship and business- 
building. Up to that time, in my youthful lack of ex- 
perience, I had looked upon the commercial world as a 
realm where practical shrewdness of the David Harum 
variety held sway. 
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Sheldon taught me otherwise. He taught me to appre- 
ciate the value of imagination even in practical business 
aflPairs. Recently at a Trade and Transportation Club 
dinner, one of the speakers was a practical shipping man 
of more than thirty years' experience. He owns a fleet of 
ships and conducts a large export business. He is a 
Scotchman. The keenness of the Soot in trade is proverb- 
ial» often bordering on the uncanny. And yet this man 
laid great stress on cultivating the imagination as a means 
of creating and building business. 

It is with this spirit that the youth of America 
must be approached if we are to have a Merchant 
Marine and if the doors of our ports are to swing 
on hinges that are equally responsive to oppor- 
tunities abroad and home needs. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
Immigration's Gateway to America 

For every individual American who thinks 
of the Port of New York as a place for receiving 
and shipping articles of conmierce, perhaps one 
hundred think of it as the landing place of the 
immigrant, the home of the Statue of Liberty, 
and the gateway to the New World. Since 
the year 1820, 33,100,000 immigrants from for- 
eign lands have entered the United States. 
During the twenty-seven years from 1892 
through the year 1918, 17,100,000 immigrants 
arrived in this country, of which 74 per cent-, 
or 12,600,000, entered at this port. The number 
and percentages by years are given in the ac- 
companying table. 

For receiving the immigrant who lacks a bank 
account and who must produce evidence of his 
ability to support himself in order that he may 
not become a public charge, as well as proof of his 
physical and mental soundness, the Federal Gov- 
ernment established the immigration station at 
Ellis Island, where men, women, and chUdren are 
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TwENTT-SeVEN YeABS of IlCMlGRATION AT THE PORT 

OF New York, 1892-1918 



TMAM 


vovAif imo u* •■ 


THBOUOH POBT OV B. T. 


PBBCSNTAaS 




NUIIBXB 


irCMBKB 




1918 


110,618 


28,867 


26.09 


1917 


295,403 


129,446 


43.82 


1916 


298,826 


141,390 


47.31 


1916 


326,700 


178,416 


64.61 


1914 


1,218,480 


878,052 


72.06 


191S 


1,197,892 


892,653 


74.51 


1912 


838,172 


605,151 


72.18 


1911 


878,587 


637,003 


72.50 


1910 


1,041,570 


786,094 


75.47 


1909 


761,786 


580,617 


77.23 


1906 


782,870 


685,970 


74.84 


1907 


1,285,349 


1,004,766 


78.09 


1906 


1,100.735 


880,036 


79.94 


1906 


1,026,499 


788,219 


76.78 


1904 


812,870 


606,019 


74.55 


1903 


857,046 


631,886 


73.72 


1902 


648,743 


493,262 


76.03 


1901 


487,918 


388,931 


79.71 


1900 


448,572 


341,712 


76.17 


1899 


311,716 


242,673 


77.81 


1898 


229,299 


178,748 


77.95 


1897 


230,832 


180,556 


78.21 


1896 


343,267 


263,709 


76.82 


1896 


268,536 


190,928 


73.84 


1894 


285,631 


219,046 


76.68 


1893 


439,730 


343,422 


78.09 


1892 


679,663 


445,987 


76.93 




17,087,309 


12,643,448 


78.99 
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IMMIGRATION'S GATEWAY TO AMERICA 

maintained in comfortable quarters pending ex- 
amination; physicians and nurses are in attend- 
ance, the Government supplying wholesome 
food. To prevent the exploitation of the immi- 
grant during his first days, volunteer agencies 
maintain "visitors," legal aid advisers, work- 
finding and home-placing bureaus. After peace 
has been finally established and trade fully re- 
stored, many authorities believe that imless there 
are new immigration restrictions as to education, 
intelligence, and pecuniary responsibility, the 
gateways to this country will be overrun with 
Europeans anxious to come to the "land of the 
free and the home of the brave." 

Before April, 1917, while our country re- 
mained neutral, the people of foreign lands 
envied us for what they thought was our security 
of position. After we entered the war, they 
were thrilled by the speed and efficiency with 
which we prepared; in fact, the whole world, 
outside the Central Powers, applauded the 
determined stand we had taken for world free- 
dom. Because we began to fight after our Allies 
had become thoroughly tired out, it is naturally 
taken for granted that we shall return to full 
prosperity before other nations do. For this 
reason it is expected that, in spite of home ties, 
large numbers of people who can leave Europe 
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wiU prefer, if permitted by their own govern- 
ments and ours, to come to this country to avoid 
burdensome taxes at home and to seek the fabled 
and actual opportunities here. 

Whether the possibility of such an influx is 
to be welcomed or regretted, it is probable that 
writers and speakers on immigration will em- 
phasize the danger which will threaten our 
country if people are admitted who lack our 
standards of living and our ideals, or who are 
not sympathetic with our form of government, 
even if they respond to our education test and 
our standards of physical and mental fitness. 
The injustice and unsafety of allowing them to 
augment the congested sections of our great 
cities, when by proper distribution we might 
send them into country and suburban districts 
where more wholesome living is possible; the 
crime of mistreating them or allowing them to be 
mistreated and exploited by landlords, employers, 
and others who are permitted to prey upon the 
gullible and unsophisticated after we receive 
them in America— these aspects of the im- 
migration problem are too well known to re- 
quire elaboration in a discussion of America's 
port problems as they are found either in inland 
cities or in immigration's main gateway, the 
Port of New York. 
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In the following ways the immigrant is a 
special care to the port city: if he is allowed to 
come into this country without having an in- 
land address, plus money to take him there, he 
will stop in or near a port city. Coming without 
work, destination, or funds for his support for a 
reasonable length of time, he is inunediately in 
need of employment, and as his extremity pre- 
cludes him from being considered a good trading 
asset in order to keep him alive, he cannot choose 
his vocation but must accept the best he can get. 
This would be unfair enough if it affected only 
the immigrant, but this also affects the alien 
labourers who preceded the immigrant and have 
already established themselves here; when the 
supply is greater than the demand their wages 
are bound to be lower because of competition; 
their rent becomes higher because of the in- 
creased demand for living quarters, and the same 
rule applies to the cost of food and clothing; 
finally, their work, their living conditions, and 
their local governments are bound to deteriorate 
to a lower standard because the immigrant either 
wants less or has less capacity to make his 
wants effective. 

How far conditions in Europe before and after 
the war place the immigrant in a trading position 
more or less Uable to wiUul exploitation only 
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time will tell. That his outlook is hopeful is 
the judgment of Mrs. Marian K. Clark, Chief 
Investigator of this problem for the New York 
State Industrial Commission, who says: 

He is to-day an individual who counts. He perfonns 
all of the common work of the nation. There is not an 
essential industry in this coimtry that is not largely de- 
pendent upon our foreign-bom labourers. live years 
ago every immigrant worker who dropjied out through 
accident or other causes could be replaced — Ellis Island 
could produce many more where he came from. To-day 
the effects of a world war have blockaded all roads to 
immigration; to-day, if already here, he is in a position 
to demand for himself and for his children all of the ad- 
vantages that must make him, unit for unit, as important 
as the American workman, who, because of our public 
school system and effective labour laws, is now the most 
efficient worker in the world. 

At the threshold of the new immigration policy 
it is not only expedient but possible for the Fed- 
eral Government to guarantee the whole country 
against injuries to and from its port cities by 
exacting evidence from immigrants before they 
leave their home coimtries for our shores that 
they are going to different points in this country 
where industry or agriculture needs them and 
will welcome them, and that they are not, from 
misinformation, indigence, or lack of foresight, 
plannmg or hoping to find work and Uving room 
in port cities. 
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Where the immitn^iit who "lacks r hank acrount anri who murt 

profliior evldenre of liis abililj' in order Ihal he may not berome a public 

charRe. as well aa proof of his phyHJcal aod menlBl soundness," jg main- 

luined by Ihc Federal Government pending ei 




BATTERY LANDING 
lu IS4T the State Legisiulun- created the Board of Emigration Com- 
missioners, which conlrutk'd immigration at New York until 18R9, whea 
the Peilcral (tovemment assumed lull responsibility for (he adiuissioQ 
and deportation of aliens at all ports. 
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This is a Federal opportunity and duty no 
matter how the various states may differ in the 
treatment of aliend after minimum and uniform 
requirements have been passed at the gateway, 
During the first years of immigration, State gov- 
ernments on the seaboard altogether controlled 
the admission of aliens arriving at their respective 
ports. In 1824 a law was passed by New York 
State requiring captains of vessels to submit de- 
tailed information to the Mayor of New York 
City concerning immigrants, and each alien was 
himself required personally to report to the 
Mayor within twenty-four hours after his arrival 
at this port. In 1847 the State Legislature 
created the Board of Emigration Conunissioners, 
which controlled inmiigration at New York 
imtil 1889, when the Federal Government as- 
sumed full responsibility for the admission and 
deportation of aliens at all ports. From 1889 
to 1908, when the Legislature appointed a State 
Immigration Commission to investigate the con- 
ditions of aliens within the State of New York, 
there was no official record of the immigrants re- 
maming in this State, although from the beginnmg 
of the year 1903 up to and including 1914, when to 
some extent war closed the ports of Europe, the 
mmiber of immigrant arrivals through this port 
had far exceeded the arrivals of previous years. 
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Another service which the Federal Government 
can render is to help the country determine the 
next steps to be taken in the programme which 
is now being called *' Americanization." 

1. It can announce to the whole country the 
practices best worth imitation and the mistaken 
practices to be avoided. 

2. It can give a name which will be more tact- 
ful than "Americanization" in dealing with men 
who wear wound stripes and mothers who wear 
mourning and gold stars but who are not Ameri- 
can citizens. 

3. It can point out to the various states and 
to our manifold industries how to disseminate 
the knowledge which workers need for their own 
safety and the country's safety without dis- 
couraging or patronizing the foreign-bom citizen 
or resident deficient in the speaking or under- 
standing of the English language. 

4. It can help our cities give instruction to 
soldiers retummg from France and from our 
own home camps who are not citizens without 
absurdly questioning their loyalty to American 
ideals. 

5. It can help employers, capitalists, and 
coupon cutters see the need for squarely facing 
and always remembering American ideals and 
the methods necessary to achieve these ideals. 
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6. Finally, Congress can make the appropria- 
tions called for in the bills which provide Federal 
aid to states for deahng with the immigrant and 
with illiteracy. 

The last thing for Americans to appreciate, 
however, is that "Americanization" is not some- 
thing which can be told. On the contrary, it is 
something which must be felt, acted, lived. 
There is no rhetoric, no eloquence, no history, 
no mental discipline which will make good Ameri- 
cans of immigrants who are indecently housed, 
unfairly paid, unjustly treated, or otherwise 
deprived when at work or at leisure of those 
fundamental rights to wholesome life, enjoyable 
liberty, and successful pursuit of happiness. 
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CHAPTER XXn 

Port Improvements Still Needed 

The clearest way to explain what improve- 
ments are still needed in the Port of New York 
would be to tell the story five different ways: 
in order of urgency, according to ease of attain- 
ment, according to kind of improvement^ in 
order of inexpensiveness, and according to the 
agency which is primarily responsible for execut- 
ing the improvement. Perhaps some publicity 
bureau will undertake later to tell the story in 
these five different ways and to indicate for each 
step its cost. For our short review it must 
suffice to list the principal improvements still 
needed that might be carried through by the 
five following agencies : 

1. City governments in the port area; 

2. State governments of New York and New Jersey; 
S. The Federal Government; 

4. The New York, New Jersey Port and Harbour De- 
velopment Commission, out of which will ultimately grow 
a unified port authority; 

5. Extra governmental agencies by which the puUic 
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eq;>iesses itadf through individual shippers, organizations 
of business men, bankers, schools and colleges, the press, 
and a much-needed director of port publicity. 

The municipalities in the poH area, without 
waiting for final action by the states of New York 
and New Jersey, which are now considering a 
port treaty and partnership in a unified govern- 
ment of the port, can take several steps of great 
importance : 

1. They should put together facts about their interest in 
port development, both as to what they have to offer to a 
port conmiission, and what they ought to ask from such a 
central commission. 

2. They should have these facts about themselves as 
ports so clearly stated that they can be easily taught in 
their schools and otherwise kept in circulation. 

8. They should route the trucking and the traffic so as to 
invite further use of their docks and reduce to a minimum 
the difficulties of shipping. 

4. New York City, for example, should adopt Conunis- 
sioner Hulbert's recommendation to zone the shipping so 
that Long Island Sound boats will land their cargoes and 
passengers on the East River without needlessly navigating 
sixty miles around the island each day, thus losing more 
than 18,000 miles a year with a corresponding loss in coal 
and with serious obstruction to other navigation, and 
accordingly releasing North River for overseas service* 

5. Similarly, the Jersey cities should go on developing 
their meadows and putting themselves in readiness for any 
cooperative govenunent of the port which may later be 
adopted. 

6. They should zone their activities so that wholesale 
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business can be centralized and brought as near as pos* 
sible to water connections with rail. 

7. Leases should be made not solely on the basis ol rent 
offered, but with particular reference to the advantage 
accruing to the port as a whole from the lessee's business. 
A plan of selection should be devised which would pre- 
clude secrecy of action on the part of the Sinking Fund 
Commission, and in the event that long leases should be 
decided upon by the City, such leases should contain a 
provision for the cancellation of the lease before the end 
of the term should that become desirable from the public 
point of view. 

8. Not only should they refuse to sell any docks or 
waterfront to private agencies but they should take steps 
to secure public ownership and control of such properties. 

9. For the sake of reducing the cost of living, as well as 
for attracting a large business, a certain district or tenitoiy 
should be set aside or erected for expeditious and economic 
cal handling of fish. 

10. Eveiy city should, within its own borders, see that 
city-owned terminals are used as terminals, not as storage 
yards, and can urge railroads to do their sorting and dassi- 
f ying farther back, so that their terminals may be located 
in order that quick action can be taken and will not be 
always glutted with stored materials. 

11. New York should urge the railroads to do their rout- 
ing over in New Jersey so that th^ will avoid the conges- 
tion and unnecessary trucking whichis shown in thediagram 
on page 851 and accomplish the economy of hauling and 
the reduction of congestion shown in the second diagram 
on page 3512. 

112. Serviceable material-handling machinery should be 
put on all city-owned piers and in city-owned terminals 
and warehouses, which would undoubtedly be an advan- 
tage in expediting the freight handling on the piers and 
increasing the amount of work done within a given time. 
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IS. Instead of having ships idle for a week or more at a 
cost of several thousand dollars a day in order to obtain 
coal, a bunkering plant should be established in theharbouf 
at some point easy of access, where ships can do their 
coaling. At the same time, smaller ships than those in 
the tramp service* many of which now take their cargo 
from the pier and stop at Norfolk, Virginia, for coaling 
piuposes, would be provided with coal at the bunkering 
plant in New York Harbour, saving the delay and expense 
of stopping at any other port. If fuel hghters can be 
provided, there are dumping machines which will transfer 
coal from cars on the barges by taking a 50-ton car, lifting 
it, and dumping it. In our competition with England, 
because we have larger cars, we can unload five times as 
much in an hour as it can. It is said that for ships using 
oil New York has now bimkering facilities so complete 
that '^if every steamship in the harbour were to change 
from coal to oil burner to-morrow it is probable that the 
demand for the new fuel could be met with little or no 
delay." 

14. Disconnected developments should becorrelated, and 
confused conditions of waterfronts ended, as Dock Com- 
missioner Hulbert has planned for New York's part of the 
port. 

15. In congested Manhattan, where the warehouses 
operate at their pier stations by car float service, the har- 
bour f adUties would be doubled if di£ferent locations were 
prodded for railroad deliveries. 

16. Vehicular tunnels to Brooklyn and to Staten Island 
are needed for the same reason that the vehicular timnel to 
New Jersey was needed. YIQiile these are needed for na^ 
tional reasons and interstate reasons as much as the Jersey 
tunnel they will probably never be built except by Great^ 
New York. When built they will greatly add to the coun- 
try's ability to do business through this port. 

17. The same xoning method which now prohibits 
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mamif acturing in residential disfricts in Greater New Yovk 
should be applied to all parts at the harbour by removoig 
from the shore front types ci business that can be done in 
those districts, and by developing the land back of jiiers 
for warehouse and storage as well as for manufacturing 
so as to reduce the haul of both raw materials and manu- 
factured products. 

18. Ice-breaking tugs should be installed. 

19. Floating repair barges should be installed. 

20. A harbour scavenger boat should be provided to 
pick up stray piles, logs, and other floating debris that now 
endangers and damages harbour craft. 

21. There is a distinct need for efficient belt line railroads 
circling the port. There is not to-day a single belt line 
worthy of the name within the port districL 

22. The best results for the benefit of the port as a whole 
can only be obtained by joint co(irdination of all commer- 
cial and shipping facilities and pkrticularly of railroad 
terminal facilities. 

28. Every new step taken may be planned. William 
J. Barney said in November, 1911, ''not only for sections 
of the harbour but for the harbour as a whole, so as to make 
the port one organized connected terminal. More impor- 
tant even than plans is a suitable form of port administra- 
tion capable of continuous port policy, and of carrying out 
plans after they have been once adopted." 

24. The dale governments of New York and New Jereeff 
may contribute most to the development of the Port of 
New York by preparing and signing a properly saf^uarded 
bi-state treaty which would give this port a unified man- 
agement with wide vision, increased powers, and compre- 
hensive managerial capacity. 

25. The vehicular tunnd under the Hudson 'Bxvet has 
already been provided for. Its completion should be 
hastened. 

26. These states in dealing with future proposals, 
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espedaHy the revised treaty when it comes up for consid* 
eration» should expedite action without waiting for a har- 
bour strike or a severe cold spell to discommode the people 
and break down their transportation. 

27. The Federal Government may show in various ways 
that it will never again be reminded by war or other 
calamity that the Port of New York is of national not 
of local importance. 

88. It may begin to understand the harbour as a whole 
and cease to think of it only with respect to Hell Gate 
or the Ambrose Channel or the sluggish Newtown Creek 
or Jamaica Bay as separate projects equal in importance 
to any of the small justifiable projects or to one of the 
innumerable insignificant ''pork barrel*' proposals that 
infest every Congress. 

99. It should spend, not grudgingly and sparingly but 
competently and in proportion to the national service that 
can be obtained from making this port the world's best, 
by dredging its channels deep enough and not almost deep 
enough. 

80. While it exercises limited or exclusive control over 
the railroads, it can give demonstrations of the ''possible 
joint operation on behalf of all the railroads of the several 
existing waterfront rail tenmnals/' which the Merchants* 
Association proposed in November, 1918, as a means of 
relieving congestion and unnecessaiy expense. 

81. It should use the lessons of the war to give New York 
the most modem and perfect fortifications against accident 
and attack, in the form of lighthouses, coast patrols, buoys, 
and channel margin. 

82. It should refuse to sell its ArmySupply Base in South 
Brooklyn to any private agency, and either retain it under 
governmental management or transfer it to the city until 
such time as a bi-state unified port authority will manage 
it forever as a public warehouse. All other war-time port 
facilities in all parts of the port j-and in all other ports — 
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should be used by the public for all shippers without ex- 
clusive monopoly to any. This includes $40,000,000 spent 
in the Brooklyn Bay Ridge development and $50,000,000 
spent in the Jersey Meadows. 

83. It should authorize at this port first one free^rom- 
customs zone and then a second and a third. 

84. Without waiting for a free zone to be authorized by 
Congress and established by private or local governmental 
initiative it should simplify its method of handling goods 
imported for re&qx)rt so that drawbacks mi^ be more 
quickly collected and needless delays and other expenses 
eliminated. 

S5, If the Government retains the Merchant Marine 
under its own control and operation it shouki erect in this 
harbour dry-docks numerous enough to care for the incre- 
ment of business which the country expects and large 
enough to take vessels of the Leviathan type, and provide 
the mechanical ability which will excel the rest of the world 
in dry-dock service. Ten new dry-docks are needed at once. 

86. It should consider establishing great cold-storage 
fadUties and food terminals. This has been reoonmiended 
bythe Federal Trade Commission. Everyone who hasstud- 
ied port problems has emphasized this necessity, although 
usually assuming that either private or municipal capital 
and control are needed. Since the Port of New York is a 
world port it offers opportunities and reasons for Federal 
control of food terminals, wholesale markets, and rdrigera- 
tors. 



The port authority recommended by the New 

Yorkf New Jersey Port and Harbour Development 

Commission under which both the plan of port 

development and administration may be effective, 

will, of course, fall heir to all of the opportunitiess 
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obligations, and deficiencies of the helter-skelter 
and conflicting control of the municipalities, 
states, and Federal Government, which are at 
present exercising a certain degree of control 
over the port. 

Such a port authority may be an administrator, 
planner, investigator, promoter, teacher, and 
publicity agent for the Port of New York and 
for the industrial and social interests, whidi are 
trying to express themselves through this port 
For this chapter the present bi-state commissions 
Consulting Engineer, B. F. Cresson, Jr., has 
formulated the services which can reasonably 
be expected from a port authority properly 
manned and adequately financed and empowered: 

A. Itshouldbeaninforiningand guiding spirit indevelop* 
ments both public and private, and as such wiU cause the 
creation of facilities of the best type to handle the business 
presented and at the most suitable location, taking into 
account the business of the port itself, as well as the re- 
sponsibilities of this port to the business interests of the 
entire country. 

B. It should be the agenqy throu^ which conflicting in- 
terests at the port may be harmonized. There is practi- 
cally no joint operation of facilities at the port. Each 
railroad has developed its own terminal system and carries 
on its business in competition with each other railroad. 
Some roads have better facilities than others, and in the 
past it has been impossible to bring the railroads together 
in a joint operation, which is bound to save them mon^, 
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because there is no general authority or medium to bring 
them together. This is an immensely important and vital 
function of the proposed port authority. 

C. It should furnish information as to methods of opera- 
tion, costs of operation, volume of trajBSc, character of 
traffic, that must be provided for at the port. 

D. It should furnish the best information available as to 
the most modem methods of port developments and design, 
of pier, dock, warehouse, and railroad facilities. It shoidd 
recommend the most modem determination of material- 
handling machinery which will lessen the cost of handling 
freight and decrease the time a ship must necessarily be 
at her dock. 

E. The port authority having jurisdiction over the 
character of developments to be placed will be able to 
point out the error in a proposal and prevent it, either by 
its own authority, or by the operation of public opinion. 
Certain terminal facihties have been created at the port 
entirely unrelated to other facilities near by, which should 
not have been permitted to come into existence. 

F. All new projects as are planned will be submitted 
to the port authority for its approval, and improper de- 
velopments, improperly laid out or located, would be 
prevented. 

G. The port authority will continue the bi-state com- 
mission's lead in studying not only piers and wharves but 
also warehouses, markets, belt line railroads, marginal 
railroads, and other matters like the West Side Manhattan 
Railroad problem, and the question of bridges and tunnek 
spanning the harbour waters in many parts of the port as 
included in the general plan. There are questions of 
doubtful ownership of waterfront in sections of the har- 
bour which the port authority working in combination 
with the local authorities may be able to reclaim possession 
for the states. 

H. Under the jurisdiction of the port authority it may 
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be posnble to create a free port n>ne oir sones, and only 
through such an authority can any form of stoie-door 
delivery be inaugurated. 

I. By adoption of proper rules and regulations the port 
authority may compel more efficient use of existing ter- 
minal facilities, thus increasing the capacity of the harbour. 

J. The port authority with the support of the two states 
may with greater prospects <A success call upon the Federal 
Government to do the dredging that is necessary for the 
full operation of the facilities at the port. 

K. There is no subject of more vitsd interest to the citi- 
zens of the metropolitan district than that of markets 
and the distribution of food; the many interests oonoemed 
must be brought together on a better plan of operation 
than that at present in effect. The port authority by 
effecting this may do much to reduce the high cost of living. 

L. While the harbour waters are not now infested the 
pollution of the same will make it necessary for a port 
authority to develop a modem sewage disposal system. 

M. It is impossible now definitely to outline the general 
character of construction that it will reoonunend, but with 
the background of the painstaking investigation by the 
bi-state commission it is felt with a unified port control 
New York will be made the best* cheapest, and quickest 
port of entry and exit in the world! 
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